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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Chief writings of the Rev. Sydney Smhh are inclu- 
ded in the original English editions in eight octavo Yolomes. 
These are his " Two Volumes of Sennons," 1809 ; the col- 
lection of his "Works" (embracing articies from the 
Edinburgh Review, the Plymley Letters, and other papers), 
4 vols, 183d-40 ; a posthomous volome, " Sermons preached 
at St.Paul'8," Ac., 1846 ; « Elcmeütaiy Sketches of Moral 
Philosophy, delivered at the Roy^l ,:^«iituticn," published 
in 1860. To these are to be adde4 55 LeJJlßrt on American 
Debts," 1848 ; " A Fragment *on iwidfii J^öian Catholic 
Church," 1846 ; " Letters on Railway Management," and 
other topics, to the Moming Chronicle; Articies in the 
Edinburgh Review not coUected in his " Works ;" nmnerons 
Sketches and Essays printed in the "Memoirs," by his 
danghter, Lady Holland; and the extensive series of 
"Letters," edited by Mrs. Austin. These have mainly 
famifibed the material of the present volume. In the 



6 ADVERTISEMENT. 

preparation of the Tablc-Talk, Memoir, and Notes, many 
coUateral sources have been drawn upon. 

Several of Sydney Smith's Writings, will here be found 
given entire; while the selection generally presents the 
most chaittcteristic passages of his " Wit and Wisdom" 
from the whole. Numerous Miscellanies of mach interest, 
are included which are not to be met with in any previoos 
American coUection of the author's works. 

Naw YoBX, 3% 20, 1856. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIB. 

Stdnet Smith* was bom at Woodford, Essex, in the vicin- 
i^ of London, June 3, 1771, of a respectable familj in the mid- 
dle dass of English soeiety. His parents, as will commonlj be 
ß>und with the immediate ancestors of those who have risen to 
eminence in the world, were persona of marked character. Rob- 
ert Smith, the father, was a man of curious talents and Impulses, 
with a passion for foreign travel, and a mania, not a little destmc- 
tive to his finances, for building and altering counCry-houses in vari- 
cms parts of England. He married a ladj of beauty and acccmi- 
plishments, Miss Olier, of Huguenot birth, her father having been 
one of the refiigees driven to England in the great expatriation 
oonsequent on the bigoted tjrann j of Louis XIV. This Infusion 
of French blood was aUerward called to mind to account iar 
oertain peculiarities of disposition, the humours and the mercurial 
vivacitj, assodated with strength of purpose, of their son, the 
subject of the present memoir. 

* The Union of the hononrable name of Sjdnej with the generic patro- 
njinic Smith, which has been illostrated by sereral distingnished penonages, 
would appcar to bare been adopted in this extensive family from the mar- 
riage, in the seyenteenth Century, of iSir Thomas Smythe, created Yiscount 
Strangford, with a niece of Sir Ph'iip Sydney. It was one of the jests and 
humours of the Rev. Sydney Sr ith's life, to confbund himself and be con- 
foanded with his contemporary, the British adminü, Sir Sidnoy Smith. 
Geoiige Sydney Smythe, the member of the short-lived Toung England party 
who pnblished a Tolume of poems, ''Historie Fancies/' is onother Instanco 
of the aftsociation of these names. 
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Five children were the fruit of the marriage, four sons and a 
daughter: all of them, we are told, ^remarkable for ^heir tal- 
ents."* 

The eldest of the familj, one year the senior of his brother 
Sjdnej, was Robert, known amongst his contemporaries in the 
London secietj of wits and statesmen, from a familiär handUng of 
his Christian name at school, as Bobus Smith. Educated at Eton, 
he there, at the age of eighteen, was assodated with the future 
statesman George Canning, and the £Eistidious, fine poet, and fin« 
ished classical scholar of after life, John Hookham Frere, in the 
oomposition of the Microcosm. This periodical, of the prolific 
fionilj of the Spectator, appeared in forty weeklj numbers be- 

* Memoir of the Bev. Sydney Smith, bj his daughter, Ladj Holland, 
Am. ed. p. 13. We take the first opportnnity to notice the sentiment, pro- 
priety, and faithfalness which characterize this filial woric. It fdrnishes ample 
materiais for a knowledge of the man, particolarly in his domestic and social 
relations. The development of his fortanes and position in the world is of 
especial biographical valae. 

Immediately after the death of Sydnej Smith, the material for the Memohr 
was begnn to be collected bj his widow, who was about introsting the work 
to the poet Moore, when his broken hcalth defcated the plan. Mrs. Sydney 
then requested her friend Mrs. Sarah Austin, the accomplished Qerman trans- 
lator, to nndertake the narrativo and edit the Letters which had been brongfat 
together. Hl hcalth limited Mrs. Anstin's subsequent Performance of the 
work to the Selection from the Correspondence which constitutes the second 
▼olame of the Memoire. 

Much as the genius of the biographer of Sheridan and Byron is to be re- 
spected, and with every consideradon of the feeling with which he would 
have entercd on the ** life," in its political, social, and personal aspects, it is a 
matter for congratnlation that the Mcmoirs have fiiUen into female hands. Wo- 
roan alone could have intcrpreted so gracefally and tmly the kindly virtues of 
the man. His kecn, consistent, brilliant writings need no particular exhibi- 
tion of his political and public life. They speak for themselves. Mrs. 
Austin, in her preface finds another appropriate reason for the participation 
of the sex in the work : in gratitudo for what Sydney Smith had accom- 
plished, by his arguments, for female edncation. " Within our times," ehe 
rcmarks, ** no man has done so much to obtain for women toleration for the 
exercise of thcir nnderstandings, and for the culture of their talents, as 
Sydney Smith." Mrs. Jameson, in her " Ethical Fragments," makcs a similar 
acknowledgment : " See what he has dooe fof» humanity '' society, for lib- 
erty, for tmth — for ns womcn !" 
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tween November, 1786, and July of the following year. Nine 
of its papers, chiefly grave studies of historj or serious reflections, 
are sei down to Bobert Smith. He was, also, Joint author with 
Cuming, of one of the essays. Leaving £ton, he became a 
Student of King's College, Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself by the excellence of his Ladn verses, amongst which 
were some admired compositions afler the manner of Lucretios on 
the Systems of Flato, Descartes and Newton.* He received his 
d^ree of Master of Arts, in 1797, and was the same year called 
to the bar by the Honourable Sociely of Lincoln's Lm. It was 
also the year of his marriage to Miss Caroline Yemon, daughter 
of Richard Yemon and Lady Ossory, aunt of Lord Lansdowne. 
The ceremony was performed by Sydney Smith, then a needy 

* A number of Robert Smith'R Latin compositions are presenred in the 
Muta Eumemes, where we find this elegant Latin Yenion of the exquisite 
Daaae of Simonides. 

EX SIMONIDE. 

" Ventofl qnum fremeret, superqne cymham 
HoiTcntis furor immineret nnd», 
Non siccis Danaö genis pnellam 
Circnmfusa sunm, ' Miselle/ dizit, 
* O qasB Bustineo 1 sopore dalci 
Dum tn Bolveris, insciique dormis 
Secnros reqnie ; neque hos per nndaa 
IllflBtabile, luce sab maligna, 
Formidas iter ; impetomqne flactiHs 
Sapro csesariem tnam profhndam 
Nil cnras salientis (ipse molli 
Porrectns tnnici, renastas infans) 
Nee yenti fremitum. Sed o miselle, 
Si mecnm poteras dolere, saltem 
Janxisses lacrymas meis qnerelis. 
Dorroi, care pner 1 grayesqne flnctos, 
Dormite 1 o ntinam mei Dolores 
Dormürent simul ! o Pater Deorum, 
Cossam hoc consiliam sit et qaod nltra 
(Forte andacius) oro, tn parcntis 
Ultorem paemm, supreme, senres." 
Some finc and eloqaent Latin lines on Beath, fonnd in his desk, after his 
rlcreasc, are printed in Lady Holland's Meraoir. 
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yoong curate, who wrote in a letter to bis mother : ^ The nuir- 
riage took place in the library at Bowood, and all I can teil yoa 
of it is, that he cried, she cried, and I cried."* This alliance was 
afierward of use in the introduction of Sydney to the leading 
Whig fiunilies. 

Robert became highlj esteemed as a barrister, and was sent to 
India with the profitable appointment of Advocate-General of 
BengaL Eight years of official dut j, performed to the admiration 
of the natives, secured to him a considerable fortane,t with which 
he returned to London, in 1812. He soon afler entered the 
House of Ck>mmon8, as member for Grantham ; bat, notwühstand- 
ing bis acute argumentative tum is said to have failed in bis 
maiden Speech.^ He spoke seldom and briefiy afierward, during 
bis extended parliamentary career ; while bis talents were exerted 
as a valuable business member of committees. In 1818, he oon- 
tested, unsuccessfiilly, the citj of Lincoln ; but carried that place 
in the election of 1820, flnallj, retiring from Parliament at the 
dissolution in 1826. The ooncluding period of bis life was passed 
in lettered and social ease and in retirement. His sympathies 
were intimately associated with those of his brother Sydney. 
The death of one foUowed closely that of the other. Bobert sur- 
yived the canon of St Paul's but a fortnight Thirty years 

* Lodj HoUand's Memoir, 4th Eng. ed., p. 14. 

1 His personal estate was swom» at his death, in 1845, as not exoeeding 
£180,000. 

t De Qainceyhasacnrious reminiscence of this circnmstance in \uk Essay 
on Dr. Parr, to be fonnd at page 137 of vol. II., of '' Essajs on Philosophi- 
cal Writers and other Men of Lctters," pnblished by Ticknor and Fields. 
Sydney Smith, who wrote of his brother Robert abont this time, as " a capi- 
tal personage ; füll of sense, genins, dignity, yirtne, and wit," addressed to 
him, in his manly, conrageons way, a felidtons letter on this snbject, in 
which personal chagrin and disappointment are smothered ander kindness, 
and a genuine solieitude. " Whether," ho writes, "yon tum out a consnm- 
mate orator or not, will neither increase nor diminifih my admiration for your 
talents, or roy respect for your character; but when a man is strong, it is 
pleasant to make that strength respected ; and you will be hnppier for it, if 
you can do so, as I bare no doubt youwiU soon," (Letter 93 in Mr» 
Anstin's Collcction, March 17, 1813.) 
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befere, when tbe former had been attacked bj a serious illoest 
Sydney wrote to bim, ^ Dear Bobus, praj take care of 7oiir8e]£ 
We sball botb be a brown infragrant powder in thirtj or forty 
years. Lei us contrive to last out fi>r tbe same, or nearij tfae 
same time. Weary will tbe latter balf of mj pilgrimage be, if 
jm leare me in tbe lurcb."* 

Bobot was a man of bigb bonour and integrity. Thoee wbo 
knew bim intimatelj spoke in strong terms of bis wit and pow<us 
of mind. Moore teils us, in bis Diary, of bis agreeable qualities, 
aod of bis being ranked, in bis best time, bj some people, superior 
to Sjdnej.f Tbe remark is not unusual in sucb cases. Friend- 
sbip readilj exaggerates a question of capadty ; but tbe execution 
must decide. As tbe ability to snccced witb tbe public in exbibi- 
tions of mental power generallj brings tbe desire along witb it, it 
maj, in most instances be taken for granted — 'certainlj witb tbe 
healtbiest of developments — tbat all is daimed from tbe world 
whieb ean be enforced. Tbere is sometimes, perhaps, in imputing 
tbese extraordinarj merits to tbe less-known brotbers of eminent 
autbors a compensation to self-love for tbe bonours wbicb are 
grudginglj peld to acknowledged attoinments. 

Tbe testimonies, bowever, to tbe intellectual strengtb and cbarm 
of polisbed conversation of Robert Smitb are not to be discredited. 
Dr. Parr bestowed upon bim, wbile botb were liying, a Latin 
inscription, in bis famous b^idaiy style, written in tbe presentation 
copy of a book. He commended bis fertile and skil^ Latinity ; 
bis strong, manly, vebement mode of pleading, free from captious- 
ness or cunning, and, wben tbe occasion demanded, even magnificent 
and splendid ; bis integrity and bumanity in tbe regulation of life ; 
bis greatness of mind in pubUc affiEdrs.! Sir James Mackintosb 

* Ladj Hollaiid's Memoir, p. 361. 

t Diary, March 13, 1833. 

I The inaeripftioii is given in the Gentleinan't Magarine for April, 1845, 
p. 441. Dr. Fbit, in the enumeration of College worthies, in a note to hia 
Spital Sciinon, pajs this oompUment to Robert Smith, t§ iitftßtin^ kuX ie%¥QTtirt^ 
tM ^.y^ifffenif t»io€ifi99tnvs. — {Partus IFodb, Ü. 543.) 
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bears witness, in his Diaiy, to the eclat of bis legal career in 
lodia, and to his social qualities. '^ His fiune," he reoords, ^ among 
the natives is greater than that of anj pundit sinoe the dajs of 
Menü;" end again: '^I hear from Bobos; always meny and 
alwajs kind. IxHig live Bobos I" The sincere strength of ex- 
pressioo of his conversation was held in esteem. '^ Bobos's lao- 
guage," Said Canning, ''is the essence of English.** His old friend, 
Lord Carlisle, remarks, in a careful memorial in the Gentleman's 
Magazine : ^ There was much in bim of the sturdj Saxon, oom- 
bined with the refined and thoroughlj finished scholar. No one was 
ever so dear of all fripperj, and the onlj thing for which he i«ob- 
ablj feit no tolerati<Mi, was a prig."* Hogers, the poet and fieis- 
tidious critic of sodetj, pronounoed Sir Jamee Mackintosh, Mal- 
thus, and Bobus Smith, the three acutest men with whom he was 
ever acquainted.t The sound mind was enckised in a fair body^ 
as we leam from a pleasant anecdote related by Ladj Holland« 
^ When Talleyrand," she writes, ^ was an emigrant in England, 
he was on very intimate terms with Robert Smith. The conver- 
sadon tumed on the beanty oflen transmitted from parents to their 
children. My unde, who was singnlarly handsome (indeed, I 
think I have seldom seen a iiner specimen of manly beau^, or a 
oountenance more expressive of the high moral qualities he pos* 
sessed), perhaps, with a little youthful vanity, spoke of the great 
beauty of his mother, on which Talleyrand, with a shrug and a 
sly disparaging look at his iine &ce, as if he saw nothing to 
admire, exdaimed, ' Ah, mon ami, c'etait donc apparemment mon- 
gieor votre p^re qui n'etait pas bien.'" 

The younger brothers of Sydney were Cedl and Coortenay. 
The former was educated with Robert at £ton, the latter with 
Sydney at Winchester. Both were fitted out for India. Cour> 
tenay gained distinction there in the Judiciary as Supreme Judge 
of the Adawlut Court at Calcutta. He was also a good oriental 

* Obitaary, Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1845. 

t Djce's BecoIIectiona of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, p. 194. 
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fclioiar. Having aocumnlated a large fortnne, he returned to Eng« 
kmd kte in Hfe and died suddenly in London, in 1843, at the age 
of aixty-nine. 

Maria, the onlj sister lived nnmarried. She died in 1816 at 
her ikther^B residence at Bath. Delicate in Constitution, ill health 
did not obecnre the good temper and amiability of her disposidon. 
Her brother Sydney spoke of her as one whom he would ha^e 
edtivated bs a friend, if nature had not given her to him as a 
relative. 

Robert Smith, the &ther, lived to an advaneed age. His son 
Sydney, visited him, at his residenee at Bishop's Lydiard in Somer- 
Betshire, in 1821. A letter to Jeffi*ey has this pictnre of the old 
man : — ^ I have travelled all across the conntry with my fSeunily, 
to See my fiiither, now eighty-two years of age. I wish, at such an 
age, yoo, and all like you, may have as much enjoyment of life ; 
more, you can hardly have at any age. My &ther is one of the 
▼eiy few people I have ever seen improved by age. He is be- 
oome careless, indulgent, and anacreontic" 

The mother of Sydney Smith died many years earlier at the 
beginning of the Century. In feeble health, she devoted herseif, in 
the absence of her husband, to the care of her children ; wrote 
letters to her sons at Winchester which the school-boys " gathered 
round to hear read aloud ;" lived to see Robert and Sydney married, 
and left to her descendants a pathetic memory of her grace, and 
virtues. 

The boyhood of Sydney Smith was passed at school at South- 
ampton and Winchester. At the celebrated foundation of William 
of Wykeham he acquired a good classical education and became 
the leader of the school, entÜHng himself by his position to a 
ediolarship and afterward a fellowship at New College, Oxford. 
Bat though he was thus indebted to Winchester for an early and 
fanpoitant move in life, bis impression of the habits and conduct of 
the place fiistcned upon him a permanent dislike to that boasted 
Institution of leaming and manliness, the Eng^ish public schooi. 
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Years afler, in an artide in the Edinburgh Review, he wrote 
against the cruel and oppressive aystem af ßigging pursued in such 
places; the false notion of hardening jouth by ezposing it to 
privations which were positive evils, under plea of inuring to )iard- 
ships which there was little probability of meeting in after-life ; 
the heartless exposure to prematore vice and the ahnoet inevitable 
neglect of instruction, with so great a number of papils.* As 
captain of the school, Sjdnej was of oourse an adept in the 
composition of Latin verses, one of the chief benefits of which was 
the inexhaostible subject of ridicule it aSbrded to him throug^ life. 
The brothers Sydney and Courtenay were such profidents at TVm- 
ehester, that a round robin was sent up by the pupils to the effect 
that it was useless to contend for the prizes as the Smiths always 
gained them. Another anecdote places the young Sydney in a 
picturesque light. A visiter of distinction came to the school and 
found him reading Virgil under a tree while his schoolfellowB 

* Thongli leaming and academic hononn seem readily to have been ac- 
quired at these institations by the members of the Smith fiimily, their penonal 
experience was by no means favoarable. ** Even in old age/' says hU daaghter 
of her father Sydney, "I liave heard him speak with horroor of the misery of 
the years he spent at Winchester. He saffered there many years of misery 
and positive starvation." Conrtenay was compelied by ill osage to mn awmy 
twice fix>m the same school. At a later day Sydney's son Douglas became 
King's Scholar at Westminster. When he was sent to the school in 1820 hia 
fiuher writes to a lady correspondent : " Donglas is gone to school ; not with 
a light heart, for the first year of Westminster in College is severe — an in- 
tcnse System of tyranny, of which the English are veiy fond, and think it fita 
a boy for the world ; bat the world, bad as it is, has nothing half so bad.'* 
" The hardships and cmelties Douglas suflfered as a junior boy from hts 
master/' his mother teils us, "were such as at one time very nearly to compel 
US to remove him from the school. He was taken home for a short period, to 
recover from his bruises and restore his eye. His first act, on becoming 
captain himself, was to endeavour to ameliorote the condition of the juniore, 
and to obtain additional comforts for thcm from the head master." 

Rogers teils us in illustration of the System (Dyce's Table Talk) that 
" when Lord Holland was a school-boy, he was forced, as a jfag, to toast bread 
with his 6ngcr8 for the breakfiist of another boy. Lord H.'s mother sent him 
a toasting-fork. His fagger broke it over his head, and still compelied him 
to prepare the toast in the old way. In consequencc of this his fingcrs tnf 
fered so much that they always retained a withered appeanuice." 
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irere at plaj. He took the book firom the boy's band, patted bis 
heady nttered the words : ^ Clever boy ! clever hoj ! tbat is the 
waj to oonquer the world,** and dinched the encouraging apborism 
with the gift of a Shilling. The encomimn and prophecy ore said 
to have prodnced a strong Impression on the youthful scholar.* 

A brief interval was passed b j Sydney between Winchester and 
Oxford. He was for six months in a boarding-school in France, 
at Hont Yilliers in Normandy, where he acquired a famüiar know- 
ledge of the langaage, which he ever afterward retained, and saw 
gCHnething of the troubled scenes of the French Revolution. Piain 
Sydney, for obvious prudential reasons, became ^Le Qtoyen 
Smit" affiliated member of the Club of Jacobins of Mont YiUiers« 
At New Collie, Oxford, bis career, of which little has been told 
the public, was one of industry and its rewards. He was safe, 
in bis consdtutional temperance and sense of independence, firom 
the usual iemptations to dissipation and expense. He received 
Ins degree of Bachelor of Arts, Oct 10, 1792, and that of Master 
of Arts exactly four y ears later. He secured bis fello wship at the 
eariiest moment, with its perquisite of a hundred pounds a year, 
out of which he managed to support himself and magnanimously 
pay a debt of thirty pounds which bis brother Gourtenay had con- 
Incted at Westminster schooL 

The World was now before Sydney for the chmce of a profession. 
His &ther at one time meditated sending him in the track of bis 
brothers to the East, in the mercantile line as supercargo to 
China; the youth himself naturally thought of carrying his powen 
of mind, well suited to the profession, tu ^:^ bar; his fiither setüed 
the matter by choosing for him the church. Sydney, who was a 
practical Optimist, acquiesced and was installed in 1794 as a humble 
enrafte in the parish of Netheravon near Amesbury in the middle 
of Salisbury Piain. His parochial domain was limited to a few 
cottagers and ^eurmers, relieved by the Sunday dinner with the 
parish sqnire, Mr. Hicks Beach, who fortunately apprehended 

* Ltidy lljUmcV:' McmrWr, p \? 
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(ihe sagadty and education of his visiter, ^took a fancy" to hhn, 
and at the dose of a second jear engaged him as teacher to his 
eldest son.* A course at the university of Weimar was deter- 
mined upon; but the wars of the continent put an end to the plan: 
and, ^in stress of polidcs," as Sydney Smith himself has related, 
« he put into Edinburgh.'* This was in 1797. 

The incidents of Sydney Smith's domestic lue with his pupil at 
Edinburgh are happily related in his correspondence with the 
family of Mr. Beach. t He took lodgings in an excellent quart^r 
of the town and kept up a bachelor^s establishment with his pupfl 
Michael and a Grerman Courier, Mithoffer, the companion of the 
joumey. All sorts of domestic difficulties were encountered. He 
conquered the susceptibility of his housemaid and kept her in hia 
Service, safe from the attacks of ^seven sweethearts f went to 
market himself tili Mithoffer became a better " judge of meaty* 
failed lamentably in a Joint attempt with cook and Courier to 
^ make a pie ;" laid in beef in the sälting tub and ^ looked into Üie 
family affairs like a fat old lady of forty." At the Coming on of 
Winter the female ownef of the premises attempted to raise the 
rent Sydney resisted the imposition and held Ins gronnd notwith- 
Standing the landlady called him ^a Levite, a scourge of humah 
nature and an extortioner,'* and ordered him out ^ instanüy, bag 
and baggage, without beat of drum or colours flying." 

Judging fix)m the candid reports sent home, which by no meam 
exhibit the usual flattery of such relations, Sydney Smith was a 

* lir. Hicks Beach at ooe time repreoented Cirenoester in Pariiament. 
Cobbetty in his Rnral Rides in the Coantiesof England, giyes an acconnt of a 
Tisit in 1826 to Netheraron. He speaks of the ralley of the Avon m which 
the TÜlage ia titiiated as of great beantj — and the popnlation as haring de- 
teriorated. " There is a church, laige enongh to hold a thoasand or two of 
people, and the whole parish contalns only three hnndred and fifty sonls, 
men, women, and children. This Netheraron was formeri j a great lordship, 
and in the parish there were three considerable mansion-honses, besides tfaa 
one near the chorch/' 

t The letters of Sydney Smith, chiefly addressed to Mn. Beach appear io 
the Iftter English «Klitions of Lady Holland's Memoir. 
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fiuüiAil giuurdiaD. WbUe he stimulated mental exertion and 
exacted personal respect he was, no doubt, a yerj agreeable ooe. 
Hk admirable art o£ cQQveykig infonnation, mast have made inr 
fltractioQ verymttch a pafitim^« The toitkm wasmoreoTer reUeTe4 
bj anmmer excuniotis in theHjghlundB and Wales, wid wint^r ad** 
Taiieea into the attrpicÜYe cürcles of Jgldinbiurgh sooiety« 

A passa^ of ihe Highland •. e^qierienoes is characteriaüc in 
iis double consdouaness of snUimtj and inconvenienoe« ^Qe 
kaßfws noi the eartht" Syßnej writes, ^ who has onlyseen it sweU* 
ing into the modeiate elevationy or sinking to the genüe descent of 
Aoathern hills and vallejs. He has never trod on the margin of 
the fearfol precipicey jooniejed over the silent wüdemess, and 
gazed at the tonent hiding itself in the profound glen« He has 
never viewed Natore bat as she is associated with honuin inditfh 
ttj ; axid 18 tmacquiiinted with large tracts of the earth fix)m which 
Ihe care of nian can hope for pp retwn; which seem never to 
have been quickened with the prindple of Vegetation, or to lutve 
liarticipated in the boontks of Hirn whose providence is over aH 
This we have seen in the Highlands ; but we have mprtified the 
body in gratifying the mind« We have been forced to assodate 
oa^-cakes and whiakej with rocksiapd waterfi^, and homble in a 
dirty xoom the eonoeptions we indalged in b, romantic glen.'' 

Edinburgh Society was then oi^ the veige of a new intellectoal 
development. It was rieh in honour and promise. Taking the 
jear of Sydney Smith's arrival for a glance at its oelebrities, we 
find Jeffirey, bis future intimate and associate in friendship and 
letters, at the age of twenty-four, recently entered at the bar, fresh 
Crom bis energetic, youthfiil stadies, and the invigoraüng, mental 
exerdses of ihe Specolative Sodety. Brougham, a yonng man, 
just entered at the Speculative, was laying the foundation of hin 
great public career. Walter Scott, the mention of whose name 
gives a glow to the time, was twenty-six, an advocate-^his head 
filled with as yet undeveloped studies of romantic history, wliich 
was all living reality in the heart of the young lover at the feet of 
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the future Lady Scott Francis Homer, one of die jonngest 
members of the whig drde of the town, destined to beoome honour- 
Mj distJDguished in a brief, public career, was that jear absent 
fix>m bis natiye place, polishing off in England the asperities of his 
native dialect Sydney Smith, attracted to bim bj his personal 
worth and liberal politics, sought his acquaintance on his retnm, 
and formed a noble firiendship interrnpted onlj bj death. John 
Allen who, not long after, was recommended by Sydney Smith 
to Lord Holland as his travelling-companion in Spain, whose his- 
torical stadies and personal qualities secored for bim a forty 
years' residence at Holland House, was a physician and refonn 
politician, at the age of twenty-seven ; highly distinguished for 
his Edinburgh Lectures on the Animal Economy.* Lord Webb 
Seymour, brother of the Duke of Somerset, attracted by the oppor- 
tonities of study afforded by the University, came finom Christ 
Church, Oxford, to Edinburgh about the same time. He was then 
at the age of twenty, a young man of singular worth of character, 
and distinguished by consdentious application to the mathematical 
and metaphysical sdences, which, had he possessed more yivadous 
powers of mind, would have doubtless produced some lasting lite- 
rary monument for the world. Before he had completed the 
studies, which, indeed, would have been life long with one of his 
tastes and temper, he feil into ill health and died at Edinburgh, 

* Allen, who fteqnently figures in the Sydney Smidi Letten, was one of 
tfaose nseftd stodents whose conrenation is more prodnctiye to the worid 
than their writings. He assisted Lord Holland in his historical Speeches, and 
was a great anthority at Holland Honse on matten of physical and moral 
science, politics and metaphysics. Lord Brongham, in his " British Statea 
mea," speaks of his " combination of general riews with details of fact," with 
wann admiration. He pnblished an artide in the Edinhoigh Beriew Ibr 
Jone, 1816, on the Constitution of Parliament, whidi was highly spoken of 
by Mackintosh. He wrote the Life of Fox in the EncydopsDdia Britannica ; 
" An Inqniry into the Bise and Growth of the Royal FrerogatiTe in Eng^ 
land," " A Vindication of the Independence of Scotland,'' and a reply to 
Lingard, whose histoiy he had reriewed in the Edinburgh. He was made 
Haster of Dolwich College. He died in 1843, at the age of sfnrenty-three^ 
leaving property of abont seyen or cight thoasand poonds. 
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wbich he Lad 53ntanued to make liis Lome, at the age of fortj-two, 
in 1819. He was the intimate fiiend of Homer, and an important 
member of the youthful sodety firom England which had then 
gathered in the Scottish metropoliB.* .Dugald Stewart was at that 
time in the fuU enjojment of his great reputadon, at once populär 
and profound, in his lectures and books, at the University and 
with the public Thomas Brown, his successor in the chair of 
Moral Philosophj, uniting much of the poetical with more of the 
Philosophie mind, was a keen, sensitive jouth of twenty, already 
becoming distinguished by his scientific attainments. Smith after- 
ward recaUed the Sunday dinner in Edinburgh with this intimate 
fiiend ; and added the eulogy : ^ He was a Lake-poet^ a profound 
metaphysidan, and one of the most virtuous men that ever 
lived."! John Murray, ailerward Lord Murray, eminent in politi- 
cal and judidal life, was one of the early esteemed companions of 
Sydney Smith ; a friendship which lasted to the end. John Thom- 
Bosk, subsequently known to the world as one of the most leamed 
physicians of his day, was also on Sydne/s select list of intimates« 
Another early acquaintance was Charles Hope, ailerward Lord 
President of the Court of Session, whose judidal eloquence and 
wdght of character are oelebrated in the eulogy of Lockhart} 
The sweet, Scottish poet, and zealous oriental scholar, John Ley- 
den, remarkable in the annals of self-educated men, had come up 
to Edinburgh from the wilds of Boxbuighshire, was detected by 
Scott as a poet, appredated by Smith, and not long afler liberaHy 
aided out of the narrow ineome of the lattar, with a handsome con- 
tribotion of forty pcnrnds to his outfit for India. There he per- 
bhed, a devotee to sdence, leaying a few verses, still admired, as 
Ihe Ode to an Indian Gold Coin, the memorial of his toil and sen- 

• Biognphical notice of Lord Webb Seymonr, by Henry Hallam, in th« 
Appendix to vol. i. of the Memoirs of Homer; a carefnlly-elaborated com- 
poeition which Lord Cockbam, in his Life of Jeffrey, characterizet as '' ono 
of the best portraits of a character in writing that exists/' 

t Letter to Sir George Philips, Feb. 28, 1836. 

I Peter's Letters f his Kinsfoik, ii. 103. 
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Bibilitj. It w&< at this season, too, that Thomas Campbell, having 
established himself in Edinburgh the jear of Smith's arrival, pub- 
lished, in 1799, the first edition of his Pleasures <^ Hope, a lite- 
rarj advent of mark in the annals of that metropolis. We do not 
hear of any particular intimacy at the time between Campbell and 
Smithy but thej mnst have been well acqoainted. In a lifit of the 
Fridaj Club Which grew np at Edinburgh, about the time Smiüi 
left fi>r London, both his name and Campbell's are among the 
members.* When Campbell went to London, Sydney Smith did 
him some ^kind Offices,'' and in later life they met on pleasant 
terms as brother wits-f Amongst the older members of the sod- 
ety. Playfair, Professor of Mathematics at the Umversity was in 
the maturity of bis powers, ripening at the dose of middle life. Of 
an eider generation, Dr. Hngh Blair, an octogenarian, was ap- 
proaching the term of his prolonged career. Henry Mackenzie, 
whose extended existence bronght down almost to the present day 
the literary association of a Century ago, was then warm in the es- 

* Cockbnm's Life of Jefl&ej, L 119. 

t Campbell, in a letter, Jan. 1808 (Beattie's Life and Letten of Campbell» 
i. 485), says : ** Off I marched [from his first dinner at Holland Honse] with 
Sydney Smith; Sydney is aa excellent snbject-^bat he too has done mm 
some idnd offices, and that is enoogfa to produce a most green-eyed jealonsy 
in my noble and heroic disposition I I was determined I shoold make as 
many good jokes, and speak as mach as himself; and so I did, for thongh I 
was dressed at the dinner-table mach like a barber't dexk, I arrogated greatly, 
talked qaizzically, metaphorically ; Sydney said a few ffood things, I said 
many I Saal slew his diousands, Dayid his tens of thoasands." Thirty 
years later, when Campbell was sixty, there is an entry in his Diary of a 
Street rencontre with Sydney Smith, a passing glimpse of these yenerable 
wits: — "June 16, 1838 — I met Sydney Smith the other day. 'Campbell,' 
he said, 'we met last, two years ago, in Fleet street; and, as you may r&- 
member, we got into a Yiolent aiigament, bat weze separated by a wagon, 
and have tierer met sinoe. Let as hare oat that ai^gnment now. Do yoa 
recoUect the sabject!' 'No,' I said; 'I have clean forgotten the sabject; 
bat I remember that I was in the right and that yoa were yiolent and in the 
wrong 1' I had scarcely attered these words when a yiolent shower came on. 
I took refage in a shop, and he in a cab. Heparted with a proad threat tiiat 
he woald ronew the argament the next time we met. ' Very well,' I said ; 
' bat yoa sha'i 't get off again, cither in a wagon or a cab.' " 
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L of a new generation of the admirers of the Man of Feeling 
9nd Julia de Roubign6. He was a genial, bustling man, who put 
hia melancholy in bis books and gave bis mirtb to bis inends. 

Sudi was tbe sodetj into wbicb tbe joung Sjdnej Smitb was 
introdnced — a society abounding in intellectual activity, üving on 
ils acquired bonours in Briüsb literature, teeming witb elements of 
Ibrtber progress. It was remarked that, in after-life, wbile tbe 
genial bumouiist indulged bis wit fireelj — after tbe example of 
Dr. Samuel Jobnson — at tbe ezpense of Soottisb cbaracteristics 
of manners and conversation, and tbe peculiarities of some of bis 
intimates, be looked back upon tbis time witb respect and affection. 
It is at least a proof tbat be bad been well received. His poy- 
ertj, united witb bis susceptible nature, migbt readilj bave made 
him sensitive in tbe matter. 

He passed five jears at Edinburgb, at tbe end of tbe second 
making a sbort visit to London, to marrj a ladj to wbom be bad 
been engaged some time before, Miss Catberine Amelia Pjbus, 
an intimate friend of bis sister. Tbe connecüon was a most 
happj one, enduring tbrougb nearly balf a Century, supported 
by many virtues and feiicities. It may be mentioned, for tbe 
oonsolation of tbose wbo enter upon married life under similar 
difScnlties, tbat tbis union, tbougb approved of by tbe lad/s 
motber, was violenüy opposed by ber brotber, Mr. Cbarles Fybus, 
a member of Parüament, and commissioner of tbe treasury in 
Pitf s administration.* A poor curate, tbe tutor to tbe son of a 

* Chftrles Small Pybos acquired some litenuy notoriety at the beginninf; 
of tbe Century, from the publication (in 1800) of a peculiarly ill-timed poem, 
entitled " The Soveroign ; Addre68ed.to his Imperial Miyestj Faul, Emperor 
•f all the Bnssias." It was a eulogy of the Emperor as a member of the 
eoalitlon against France ; bnt, unhappily, at the time of publication, Faul 
broke oiT from the allianoe, and appeared in all his hideous insanitj to the 
English public. Mr. Fybus' mode of publication, too, was unfortnnate. 
He issucd his flat heroic couplets in a folio of sixty pages, with his own Por- 
trait prefixed — at the price of a guinea. The Gcntloman's Magazine (Sep- 
tember, 1800) gave it a brief and significant notice: "Unfortunato experi- 
ence has shown, that the subject of tlüs poem was unhappily chosen. Wlial 
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country Bqnire, was probablj no yerj lofly object in Uie oonrid- 
eration of a ßunily allianoe. Mr. Pjbus did not see the pot^i- 
tialities of the futore Edinburgh Beyiewer, populär London 
preacher, caustic political essajist, brilliant wit of Holland House, 
canon of St Faul's, who might have had a bishopric, but wfao 
oould not fail, as an author, of bemg read and admired whereyer 
the English literature of the nineteenth Century was known. Ift 
is not to the credit of Mr. Pjbus, once Lord of the AdnunJtjf 
Ihat he fisdled to set greater störe bj what was more inunediatelj 
within his view, the generous, warm-hearted soul of his brolher- 
in-law. 

His wife brought Sydney a small property, which he hononrabl j 

can we mj more on this delicate sabject?" The " Sovereign" was sqoibbed 
in a trayestj, " The Mince Fye, an Heroic EpUtle/' m 4to. (Monthly B«Tiew 
xxxW., 421 ). Forson reviewed " The Sovereign" in a pungent critiqae in the 
Monthly Review (xxxiii., 878, December, 1800): "The happy alliteration 
resalting from the title, 'A Poem to Faul by the Foet Pybns/ reminds na of 
a Latin work, entitled, ' Pugna porcorum per Fublium Forciom, poetam.' 
^hoagh this werk is addressed to the Emperor Faul, it is, with inimitable 
dexterity, dedicated to our own king." On flrst looking into this magnificent 
prodaction, Forson (Kidd's Tracts and Misccllaneons Criticisms, qnoted in 
Borker's Lit. Anocdotes) is said to have sang : — 

And wheii the pie was oponed, 

The birds began to sing, 
And is not this a dainty dish 
To set before the Kino V* 
Pybos has also a share in an epigram by Forson, of which three more «r 
less correct rersions are given, in Notes and Qneries (xi., 263, xii., 58). 
The best is that in Dyce's Forsoniana : — 

Podis noi liEtamur irünu, 

Fye, Petro Pindar, parvo PyboB : 

Si idterius ire pergis, 

AddehU Sir James Bland Buges. 

Fye was the well-known lanreate before Sonthey. His Alfined ; an £pio 
Poem, in six books, is now almost forgotten. Bnrges wrote The Birth and 
Triumph of Love, and Richard the First, an Epic, the tenth book of which« 
Byron asserted he had read at Malta, in the lining of a trank. '< If any ooa 
donbts it," he added, '' I shall bny a portmanteau to qnote from." Bnige« 
had a share in aiiother Epic, The Exodiad, written in assodation with the 
dramatist Cnmberland. 

Pybos died nnmarricd, in 1810, at the age of forty-foor. 
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secured to her and his children; his own contribution to the 
femilj settlement being eix small, well-wom silver teaspoons. 
Throwing these into his wife*s lap, he exclaimed, in his riotous 
irni, ** There, Kate, you lucky girl, I give you all my fortune !" 
He had, howeyer, his profession to look to ; while his fiiend, Mr. 
Beach, öf whose second son he had now eharge, made him a 
liberal payment of seven handred and fifly pounds.* That his 
ttdents in the palpit at this period gave him streng claims to 
attention is witnessed by a passage in the Journal of Francis 
Horner, who teils us, that after passing the forenoon of April 26, 
1801, with Lord Webb, in a five-hours' study of Bacon's De Axtg- 
mentis Scientiarumy the two friends '^went afterward to hear 
Sydney Smith preach, who delivered a most admirable sermon on 
the true religion of practical justice and benevolence, as distin- 
guished from ceremonial devotion, from fanaticism, and from the- 
ok^. It was fordbly distinguished by that liberality of senti« 
ment, and that boldness of eloquence, which do so much credit to 
Smith's talents. I may add, that the popularity of his style doea 
equal honour to the audience to whom it is addressed, or, at least, 
to that difiiision of liberal opinions and knowledge, to which the 
members of so mixed an audieüce are indebted for the fashion and 
temper of their sentiments/'f 

The great event of Sydney Smith's northem residence was 
the commencement of the Edinburgh Beview. He has given so 
graphic an acoount of this, in his peculiar manner, in the Preface 
to his coUected writings, that his biographers wiU generally be 
oompelled to repeat the passage : — 

"The prindples of the French Revolution were then fully 
afloat, and it is impossible to ccmceive a more violent and agitated 
State of Society. Among the first persons with whom I became 
aoqnainted were, Lord Jeffirey, Lord Murray (late Tx)rd-Advocat« 
fbr Scotland), and Lord Brougham; all of them mantaining 

* Lady Holland's Memoir, foarth Eng. cd. i., 52. 
t Memotr and Correspondence of Francis Homer i., 157. 
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opinions upon political subjects a little too liberal for the djnuBty 
of Dundas, then exercising supreme power over the northem 
division of the Island. 

^^ One day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth storj er flat 
in Buccleugh-place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeffi«y. 
I proposed that we should set up a Review ; this was acceded to 
with acclamation. I was appointed editor, and remained long 
enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Edinburgh 
Review. The motto I proposed for the review was, 

** * Tenui muaam meditamur avena,' 
** * Wo cultivate liteniture upon a little oatmeal/ . 

But this was too near the tmth to be admitted, and so we took onr 
present grave motto from Publius SyruSy of whom none of us had, 
I am sure, ever read a single line ; and so began what has sinoe 
tumed out to be a verj important and able Journal."* 

Jeffrey wrote a more circumstantial account of the origin of the 
Review, in a letter to Mr. Robert Chambers, which corroborates 
this Statement It was not, bowever, quite the extempore under- 
taking which might be inferred from the language in which Sydney 
Smith li^tly speaks of his apparently off-hand proposition. Thcre 
werc " serious consultations" about it, we are told by Jeffrey, which 
" were attended by Sydney Smith, Homer, Dr. Thomas Brown, 
'Oord Murray, and some of them, also by Lord Webb Seymotcr, 
Dr. John Thomson and Thomas Thomson." Smith and Jeffrey 
were the leaders of the set ; they had the best csupsxiij for, and 
took the largest share in, the enterprise, and it was probably dae 
to the snperior hopefulness of the former, united with his consti- 
tutional energy, that the work was undertaken at alL Jeffirej, 
whose habit of mind was to be, as his biographer, Lord Cockbom, 
has given the description, " generaUy in a State of lively, argu- 
mentative despair," croaked dismally over the afiair, befbre the 

^ Prcfaco U> Works of the Rev. Sjdney Smith. Longmans, 1839. 
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fic8t number was out of the press-room.* Sydney, through all 
difficuldes, seems to have held to the opinion, that if conducted 
£Bdrly and with discretion the success was certain. 

When Jefirey collected his Contributions to the Review for pub- 
lication in 1844, he dedicated them to Sydney Smith, as ^ the origi- 
nal projector of the Edinburgh Review." To Jefirey |Who brought 
oonßiderable experience as a trained reviewer to the work, belongs 
the h<»iour of having written the first article — a discussion of 
the share bome by the French philosophers in producing their 
great national Revolution — thus striking at once into the main 
question of the troubled times. For thirty-eight years he con- 
tinued to contribute to it compositions, distinguished at once by 
subtlety and enthusiasm ; opening to the public Stores of acute, 
philosophical thinking ; and widening this influence by disdosing 
novel methods of eriticism and historical description, for a new 
school of writers. He was the prince of modern reviewers ; iullf 
ready, ingenious, expert, rational and eloquent. Readers of the 
present day owe him a monument for originadng and developing 

• There U a letter from Jeffrey to Horner, giving a lively aoconnt of the 
Tuioiu dispositioiiB of the parties to the andertaking, dated April, 1802 ; tiio 
Reriew appearing the foUowing November : " We aro in a miserable State of 
backwardness, jon. mast know, and have been giving some Symptoms of 

despondency Something is done, however, and a good deal, I hope, 

is doing. Smith has gone through more than half his task. So has Hamil- 
ton (Alexander, afterward Professor of Sanscrit at Haylejrbory). Allen 
has made some progress : and Murray (John A., afterward Lord Murray) 
and myself, I beliere, haye studied our parts, and tuned onr instruments ; 
and are almost ready to begin. On the other band Thomson (Dr. John) is 
sick. Brown (Dr. Thomas, the mctaphysician) has engaged for nothing bat 
Miss Baillie's Plays ; and Timothy (Thomas Thomson, the lawyer) has cn- 
gaged for nothing, but professed it to be his opinion, the other day, that he 
would ncver put pen to paper in our cause. Brougham must bare a sen- 
tenoe to himself ; and I am afraid you will not think it a pleasant one. Yoa 
zemember how cheerfully he approred of our plan at first, and agreed to give 
HS an article or two witbcut hesitation. Three or four days ago I proposod 
two or thre« books that I thought would suit him ; he answered, with perfect 
good bnmour, that he had changed his yiew of onr plan a little, and imther 
thought, now, that he should decline to have any connection with it." — Hör- 
ngr*i Comspondencef i. 186. 
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that intellectual luxurj, the speculative, appreciative, picturesque 
Ardcle — a profound and entertaining Compound of metaphysics« 
biographj, historj and criticism of the highest gosto. 

The momentum of Jeffrey inareased as he proceeded, hia treat« 
ment growing more easy, varied and oommanding ; Smith strudc hia 
pecnliar vein at the outset The latter wrote seven artieles for the 
first number of the Edinburgh. His first paragraph was a &moua 
deecription of Dr. Parr^s wig, humourously tumed into a quic 
on the arrangement of hia text and notes. A few pages further 
on he deapatehed, in two or three sentences of witty drolleiy, an 
AnniverBary Sermon before the Humane Society, by a Doctor iB 
Divinity. There are also some grave words of counsel adminis- 
tered to Dr. Rennell, Master of the Temple, for his aptness ^' to 
put on the appearance of a holy buUy, an evangelical swaggerer, 
ad if he eould carry his point against infidelity by big words and 
strong abuse, and kick and cuff men into Christians." A Mr. 
John Bowles is also pungently rebuked for his vulgär style of 
wiiting on the affairs of France. In fine, there is proof in thia 
very first number, of that moral courage, and of most of those 
brilliant powers of thought and expression which, for nearly half 
a Century after, were the delight of Smith's intimates among the 
brightest and most cultivated men of England. His style appears 
to have been ftüly formed: nor is it any marvel, as, with the 
favourable natural disposition which he inherited, he had been a 
precodous youth in his studies ; had been well disciplined at Ox- 
ford ; sinoe sluggish fortune had afforded him opportunity for med- 
itation on the silent desert of Salisbury Piain, and the habit of 
teaching had brought all his faculties prompüy to the surfisu» ; and 
he had, moreover, enjoyed, for several years, the sharp contests of 
the Edinburgh wits, to give the keenest edge to his understanding. 
In October, 1802, the date of the first publication of the Edin- 
burgh Review, he was in his thirty-second year, a mature age for 
his woric. His contributions to the first three volumes were nu- 
meroos; they were then intermitted, for a dme, tili .they were 
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rigorously resumed in 1807, and continued, with little intemiption, 
for thc next twenty years. There were occasional conflicta between 
Sjdnej's humourous style and the editor's more sober judgment ; 
bat, happil} for the Review, and for posterity, the wit had pretty 
much his own way, in spite of the snubbing. " I think," Smith 
writes, in 1807, to Jeffrey, "you have spoilt many of my jokes;** 
and we find the humourist, even afler he had established a reputa- 
ticm, restricted " on the subject of raillery."* 

The prospects of the Review did not, at the outset, promise a 
fintone to the oontributors and projeetors. Indeed, at the com- 
mencement, the literary Services rendered to it were voluntary and 
onpaid. It was only aller some consideration, and the abandon« 
ment of false notions on the subject, that it was found essential to 
estabUsh the work on a sound mercantile basis, with a paid editor, 
and paid writers. In this period of indecision, with the porse 
held aloof, and with the fortunes of the Review yet to make, 
Sydney Smith, whose profitable pupils had now outgrown his 
Services, taking counsel from his wife, resolved to carry his talents 
to London, as the best mart of intellect and literature, doubtless 
looking for a better field for his pulpit oratory, with better chances 
of chorch promotion than the scant episcopacy of Scotland af- 
forded. He had preached frequently in the Edinburgh chapel, the 
assistant of its regulär occupant, Bishop Sandford, with sucoess, 
and had published a first ooUection of ''Six Sermons,"t with 
a striking prefisu^e, commenting fireely on the not uncommon leth« 
argy, and other defects of the pulpit He took with him, from 
Edinburgh, in addition, a respectable knowledge of medicine, 
acquired by attending the hospitals — sufficient, at least, to enrich 
his vocabulary with anatomical and other professional terms, occa- 
sionally employed in his writings with felicity; and practica! 
cnough to alleviate the imaginary or real ailments of his oountry 
parishioners. He became quite fond of the practice in an amateur 

♦ Letter to Jeffrey, March 17, 1822. 

\ Six Sermons. Edinburgh, 1800. 12mo. 
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way, stirring up wit with bis prescriptions, and playiog a merry 
jingle with his pestle. 

Arriving in London, he at first occupied a small house in 
Doughty Street, Russell Squai'e, which he chose, we are told, for 
the legal societj of the neighbourhood. His habits of mind quali- 
fied him to enjoy the best points of the profession. Romillj and 
Mackintosh were among his acquaintances at the time, and he 
rapidlj found his way into the brilliant circle of wits and diners- 
out who centred about Holland House. The family alliance of 
his brother facilitated this social connection, which common political 
▼iews and congenial powers of mind firmly cemented. Among 
the wits and statesmen who have gathered in those historical halls, 
Racred to literature and freedom, in the group of Lansdowne, 
Busseil, Homer, Mackintosh, Allen, Sharp, Rogers, Moore, Lut- 
trell, Dudley, and all that gifled race of beings, the ügure of 
Sydney Smith will always be remembered. 

But the brilliant young divine had something eise to attend to, 
at this time, besides forming distinguished friendships. A narrow 
purse had to be expanded and fiUed, to meet the wants of an 
increasing family, which now included a son and daughter ; Saba 
(his recent biographer, Lady Holland), bom at Edinburgh, and 
Douglas. He applied himself to his profession, preaching scveral 
occasional sermons, one of which, before a Company of volunteers 
when a French Invasion seemed imminent, attracted some attention 
from the public He was soon recommended by the friendship 
of Sir Thomas Bemard,* to an evening preachership at the 

* This eminent philanthropist was the son of Sir Francis Bemard, the 
Colonial GoTcmor of New Jersey and Massachusetts. He was an Alumnas 
of Harvard College, of the class of 1767. Retuming to England, he was 
called to the bar in 1780, by the Society of the Middle Temple. Harlng 
become wealthy by marriage, and the practice of his profession, he dcvoted 
himself to measures of philanthropy. In 1795, he was elected treasorer of 
the Foandling Hospital, and adopted Count Rumford's plans for economy in 
food and fuel. He projected the Society for Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor, and was one of the originators, in 1799, of the Royal Institution, in- 
tended for the " improvement of the means of industry and domestic comfort 
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Foundling Hospital, worth fifty pounds a year, which was an im- 
portant addition to his limited income. An efibrt made hj him- 
»elf to secure another position was less euccessful. A fiiend who 
was the owner of a chapel, at that time occupied by a congregation 
of Swedenborgians, oJQTered the lease of the building to Sydney 
Smith. To secure the privilege of preaching in it, it was neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of the rector of the Parish. The letters 
addressed him on the occasion by Smith, afford the clearest proof 
of the necessity and poverty to which he was at this time reduced. 
His pride stooped to a plea for the admissibility of his talents and 
▼irtues to such a post, while he ingeniously complimented tlie 
rector, and warded off the objection to a divided interest, by 
reminding him that the mere surplus of his over-crowded churcli 
would fiU the few seats of the chapel, which would, moreover, thus 
be rescued from what both considered the vulgär and injurious 
doctrines of the New Jerusalemites. The rector saw in the pro- 
posal yiolation of church precedents, danger to the parochial estab- 
lishment, and may have been naturally disinclined to admit a rival 
near his throne. He refused the application. Sydney, who 
thonght it a grievance that any ranter might preach, as a matter 
of course, where a well-educated dergyman, with the noblest Inten- 
tion, could not gain admission, plied him with pleas and argumenta ; 
but without avail. The rector was detei-mined to protect his 
parochial interests ; and the more admirably ihe applicant argued, 
the more danger was probably seen in the request. Annoyed by 
the correspondence, the dignitary took refuge in an afiectation of 
Christian Submission to the logic of his Opponent. Considering 
the position of the' parties, the doctor in power and the curate in 

aiDong the poor/' as well os " tho advancement of taste and science." Care 
of the diimney sweepere, a Free Chapel in tlie neighboarhood of the Sevefi 
Diala, Hospitals, the British Institution for the Fino Arts, the Alfred Cinb, 
irere among his spirited and benevolent projects and laboors. Besides hii 
Philanthropie Reports, bc wrote a little Toluine, Spurinna ; or, the Comforts 
of Old Age, with Biographical lUustrations. He died in 1818, nt the ago of 
siztj-eigh*^ A memoir of Bemord, written by his nephew, the Rcv. Jamef 
Baker, was pnblished the next year. 
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povertj, it is but a piüable iUustration of the '^ pride which apet 
humility," which is presented by a sentence of his closing letter. 
" I hope never to be offended, sir," he writes, " at the freedcmi of 
any who are so kind as to teach me to know mjself ; and the in- 
coDsistencj of my letter to you, which you are so good as to point 
out, is, alas ! an addition to the many inconsistencies of which, I 
fear, I have been too often guilty through life/' 

In an artide in the Edinburgh Review, Sydney Smith subse- 
quently argued the general quesdon of the allowance of free com- 
petition of preachers within the parishes, with an express allusion 
to his own case. He saw, in the deprivation, a great loss of pecu- 
har talents and efficiency to church interests, and admitted, as well, 
the improbability of gaining his point. " We hope nobody," he 
writes, '^ will rate our sagacity so very low, as to imagine we hare 
much hope that any measure of the kind will ever be adopted. 
All establishments die of dignity. They are too proud to think 
themselves ill, and to take a little physic,"* 

Besides the poorly-paid duty at the Foundling Hospital, a 
favouiite resort of the Londoners, for its excellent music, and the 
neat display of its charities, Sydney Smith also secured a moming 
preachership at Berkeley Chapel, where his genius and emphasis 
soon succeeded in covering empty benches with a flock of intelli- 
gent hearers. He aflerward altemated this Service with a similar 
duty at Fitzroy Chapel, with equal acceptability to the public 
The character of these pulpit disoourses, may be judged of 
by the "Two Volumes of Sermons" which he published under 
that title, at the close of tliis, his first London period, in 1809. 
They are terse in expression, marked generally by strength, pro- 
priety and dignity. There is undemeath, rather than lying on the 
surface, a vein of genuine feeling. The occasional disoourses for 
public charities are manly, vigorous appeals ; ildl of sympathy for 
human infirmity, and conüdent reliance on Christian duty. En- 
forced by the preacher's füll sonorous tones, their populär efTect nuiy 
^ Articlc on Toleration. Ed. Rev., Feb., 181 i. 
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readOj be accoanted för. Thej have, what maj be remarked 
attending all superior minds, an air, a voice of authoritj. 

Thou^ setting out with the zeal of a reformer in the pu^ity 
Sydney Smith really attempted little innovation upon its habitual 
pracdce His published sermons have nothing special to distin« 
gnish them finom many others of their class. He probably foond, 
on experiment, that there was little room for originali^ in con^- 
posidons of necessity drcumscribed by various limitadons ; and 
had the good sense to reoognise the boundary. In the Church of 
England, the admirable liturgy leaves little to be asked of the 
sermon. Sydney Smith was content that the Church should be 
her own expounder in matters of doctrine ; and directed his atten- 
tion to the practical religious obligadons of life. His sermons, 
tabsequently preached at St Paul's, and to his country oongrega- 
tions, of which a volume was published afler his death,* are grave 
and eamest, instinct with the solemnides of Ufe and death. 

* Sermons Freoched at St. PauFs Cathedral, the Fotindling Hospital, and 
•ereral churches in London ; togetherwith otbers addressed to a ooantry con- 
gregation, by the late Bev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary of St. FauKs 
CatbedraL London, 1846. Two of the sermons in this collection, " On the 
Excellence of the Christian Gospel," and " On the Necessity of Frayer," 
were freely borrowed from Dr. Barrow. The osage of the English pnlpit 
woold seem to allow some liberty in this particolar. Sydney Smith himself 
teils as, in one of his letters (No. 545 in the collection)^that he preached 
Dr. Channing's sermon on war in St. Fanl's Cathedral : " I thought I coald 
not write anything half so good, so I preached Channing." Channing's 
direct, manly self-reliance pleased him, the pith of his style, and his Separa- 
tion of great moral themes from disabling exceptions. These qualitiet are 
all to be observed as belonging to Sydney Smith himself. 

The Christian Observer for Jnne, 1846, makes a grare representatioD of 
Sydney Smith's Obligation to Barrow. The pablication, it shoold be remem- 
bercd, was not an act of Smith bat of his execntors. A similar negligence 
occurred in the posthumous pablication of the sermons of the American 
Bishop Ravenscroft, one of the most esteemed dirines of the Frotestaat 
Episcopal Church. Sydney Smith, bat little indebted to the books of 
others for the honoars of bis writings, cannot be sapposed to have practised 
sny wilfal deception to heighten his rcpatation. Writing of the impatation 
of reoeiring attention for articles in the Edinburgh Review not from his pen, 
he says : " I should have considered myseif the lowest of created beings to 
have disgaised myseif in another man's wit and sense, and to have received 

2» 
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If the World was indebted to the residence of Sydney Smith at 
Edinburgh for the establishment of the Review, and the series of 
brilliant articles with which he foUowed np its first snooesBeSi 
London was also immediately a gainer by the courses of lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, which he delivered during three suooes- 
sive seasons, npon his arrival in the great metropoüs. These 
populär discourses, as well on abstract as familiär topics, were 
doubtless suggested by his attendance upon the thoughtful and 
stimulating lectures of Dugald Stewart, his intimacy with the 
Scottish ratiocinators generally, and with the original and inquiring 
Thomas Brown. But if he was under obligations to these men 
for the choice of subject, and a certain speculative habit in the 
technlcal portions of his course, there was a wide field lying all 
around these intellectual barriers which he made entirely his own. 
This was in what may be called the practical moralities of his tezt 
—the quick, genial, kindly introspection with which he penetrated 
to the heart of his subject, and brought to the world noble and 
charitable thoughts, füll of liberality of opinion, zeal for virtue 
and human sympathy with his kind. The tenn moral philosophy 
truly characterizes them; ibr their subtle niceties of the intellect, 
their keen distinctions, and rapid play of wit, are subordinate to 
their healthy sentiment, and a certain ardent perception of the 
beautiful. 

There were twenty-seven lectures, in all, before the Royal la- 
stitution. Sydney Smith was led to undertake them by the pro- 
posals and encouragement of his friend Sir Thomas Bemard, wbo 

a reward to which I was not entitlcd." After this we may conclude that, in 
preaching the sermons of Banrow or Channing, he was doing nothiog con- 
■idered out of the way or dishonoarable in the English Chorch. In this 
respect he woald appear to have followed the practice of the chaplain so 
Jttdlcionsly chosen bj Sir Roger de Covcrley, who, npon being asked of a 
Saturday night, who preached on the morrow, replied tho Bishop of St. 
Asaph in the moming, and Br. South in the aftemoon. Another important 
qnalification insisted npon by the good knight was possessed bj the Reverend 
Sydney in perfection. He hnd " a good aspect and a clear voice." (Spectator, 
No, 106. 
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had becn associated a few years before with the American Count 
Rumford, in the fonndation of the society. The success was 
immediate. An audience assembled, composed of the most in- 
telligent Society of the metropolis, large in numbers for a populär 
lecturer in London even at the present day, numbering six to eight 
handred persons. This, though far below that of the Company on 
any distinguished occasion of the kind in New York or Boston, of 
late years, was held to be an immense achievement Ladies and 
philosophers were alike entrapped into admiration. A long time 
aller, the lecturer, who was accustomed to epeak lightly of the Per- 
formance as a matter of literature, remembered with pleasure the 
brilliant resuh. Toward the close of his life he was applied to by 
Dr. Whewell for some information on the subject discussed, when 
he replied, " My lectures are gone to the dogs and are utterly for- 
gotten. I knew nothing of moral philosophy, but I was thoroughly 
aware that I wanted two hundred pounds to ftutiish my house. 
The success, however, was prodigious ; all Albemarle street blocked 
up with carriages, and such an uproar as I never remember to 
have been excited by any other literary imposture."* His fiiend 
Homer, who was in London, writes to Lady Mackintosh, at Bom- 
bay, that there were but two topics in London that winter, the 
yourig Rosdus and the lectures of "the Right Reverend, our 
Bishop of Mickleham," which, as we leam from Lady HoUand's 
Memoir was a familiär title given to Sydney Smith, from the seat 
of Conversation Sharp's cottage in Surrey, where the friendly dr- 
de frequently metf It was something, in the populär way, to en- 

• Letter to Dr. Whewell, April 8, 1843. Mcmoirs, ü. 456. 

t Richard Sharp was distinguished in the conversational circles of the me- 
tropolis. Hence his sobriqaet. His forte lay in metaphysics. There is 
in anecdote of Rogers hairing proposed to him some question of this kind, 
when be somewhat discourteously replied, " There are only two men in Eng- 
land [probably Mackintosh and Bobus Smith] vrith whom I ever talk on 
metaphysics." (Dyce's Table-Talk of Rogers.) Sharp was a cateful, re- 
floed writcr. His Single volume, " Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse," 
b the book of a scholar — thoughtful and polishcd. He was from 1806 tili 
1880 in Parliament. He died «v 1835, nt the age of seventy-six, Icaving a 
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joy a fashionable mania at the same time with Master Betty wlio 
reuped that season, from his first London engagements, no leid 
than eight thousand pounds.* The literary Journal which gives us 
an account of the latter with a portrait of the triumphant prodigy, 
has not a word of the lecturer at the Royal Institution. We re- 
member how, not manj years since, disappointment and chagrin at 
the success of Tom Thumb ended the career of the artist Haj- 
don. Sydney Smith was made of other stuff. Had his fortune 
been different, had Roscius carried away his audience, the lectu- 
rer would have consoled himself with his own philosophy, laughed 
at the folly of the town, and kept his head on his Shoulders for a 
more lucky time. 

Sydney Smith, following the definition of Moral Philosophy in 
use in the Scottish UniYersitieS|Where he had found it oompre- 
hending mental philosophy as well, ran over the history of ancient 
and modern theories, discussed the faculties of the mind, laws of 
conception, the memory, Imagination, judgment; the theories of 
the beautiful and the sublime ; the escaping essences of wit and 
humour ; the qualities and methods of the more direct moral affeo- 
tions ; the practical conduct of the understanding, and the everj« 
day virtues of life. " Every week," he writes, in the letter to Dr. 
Whewell, which we have cited, " I had a new theory about con- 
ception and perception; and supported by a natural manner, a 
torrent of words, and an impudence scarcely credible in this pni- 
dent age. Still, in justice to myself, I must say there were some 
good things in them. But good and bad are all gone." He did 
not publish them at the time or aflerward. Resorting to them as 
a quarry, he drew forth some passages on education for his arti- 

fortane of a qnartcr of a million Sterling, which he acquired in business, as a 
Wholesale liatter. Thcre is a pleasing anccdote of Grattan in conneetion with 
Sharp's seat at Mickleham. In the old age of the Irish statcsman, Homer 
took him down there on a visit, in the spring, " on purpose to hear the night- 
Ingalefl, for he loves music like an Italian, and the country like a trac-born 
Bngliahman." (Horner Correspondcncc, May, 1816 ü. 355.) 
♦ European Magazine, xlrii. ^fA. 
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dea in the Edinburgh Review, destrojed many of the reniaining 
pages, and would have bumt the whole had not his wife intcrposed 
and 8aved the mutilated manuscripts for posthumous publication. 
Enough fortunately survived to fill an octavo of four hundred 
pages, which was published in London, in 1850.* Though incom- 
plete as a view of mental science, it is not without considerable 
nieri\ on that scoi-e. It is a mine of pleasantries and subtleties, of 
sound thinking in eloquent terms, of description and sentiment, of 
human nature and natural history, of quips and cranks, familiar- 
ities and profundities, theories of morahty, equallj below the 
clouds and aboTe the earth. The style was well adapted to the pur- 
poses of the populär lecturer^with whom it is a necessity to mix 
entertainment with instruetion; though there are few who can 
equal Sydney Smith in a laughing course of morals and meta- 
physic8.t 

The house, situated in Orchard street, wcu fumished with the pro- 
eeeds, and Sydney Smith continued to occupy it during his early 

* Elementaiy Sketches of Moral Philosopliy, delivered at the Royal InBti- 
tation, in the y^n 1804, 1805, and 1806, by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, 
M.A. London : Longmans, 1850, 8yo. pp. 424. 

t Henry Rogers, the metaphjsician, author of the essay on " Reason and 
Faith," in an article in the Edinburgh Review says of the Lectures : — '* Inex- 
hanitible vivacity and yariety of illostration, one wonid, of course, expect 
from such a mind ; but this is far from being all. The sound judgment and 
discrimination with which he often treats very difficult topics — the equilib- 
riura of mind which he maintains whcn discnssing those on which his own 
idjosyncn^ might be supposed to have Icd him astray — of which an in- 
■tance is scen in his temperate estimate of the value of wit and humonr — the 
nnion of independence and modesty with which he canvasses the opinions of 
Hbote dorn whom he differs — the comprehensiveness of many of his specula- 
tiont and the ingenuity of others — the masterly ease and perspicnity with 
which even abstruse thoughts are expressed, and the frequently original, and 
sometimes profoond remarks on human nature, to which he gives ntterance 
— remarks hardly to be expected from an^ young metaphysician, and leaat 
of all from one of so lively and mercunal a temperament — all render theso 
leciorcs very profitable as well as very pleasant reading ; and show conclu- 
lively tluU the author might, if he had pleased, have acquired no mean repn- 
tation as an expositor of the very arduous brauch of science to which they 
nUtc.-' (Ed. Rqv 4pril, 1850.) 
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residence in LondoK The sketchers of his biographj have dwell 
with pleasure upon his mode of living at this time. With an in- 
creasing familj, his means were narrow and required the practice 
of rigid economj. Still he supported his family with honour, and 
enjojed, in their essentials, the delights of English hospitalit^. 
Costly entertainments he could not, and, what was more to the pur- 
pose of virtuous independence, would not give ; but he encouraged 
a weekly meeting of friends at his house by the entertainment of 
a frugal supper, and when such men as Homer, Mackintosh, 
Romilly, Luttrell, Lord Holland, and others of that stamp, came, 
each guest, as Goldsmith says in the Retaliation, brought the best 
dish in himself. "We are not to suppose, however, that the Com- 
pany ever went away hungry or thirsty. We find him, too, 
member of a weekly dining " King of Clubs," where the intellect 
justified the name. There never was a time in his lifc, apparently, 
when the social powers of Smith were not in requisition. He was 
eminently what Dr. Johnson said Sir John Hawkins was not, a 
elubaUe man. In ader-life, in London, he became a member of 
Johnson's own famous Literary Club. Pity that no Boswell bore 
him Company in these resorts !* 

When, in those early London days, the host made his way oo 
foot to the dinner parties of the wealthy, he neutralized the aa- 
tonishment of the lackeys in the hall, as he released his grimed 
overshoes, by his humo^us remarks on the occasion. Far prefer- 
able was this cheerful encounter with the world, this adroit tum- 
ing of its conventionalities, this healthy share in its activity, to the 

* Tlie King of Clubs was foandcd abont the end of the last centary by a 
party nt Sir James Mackintosh's hoase consisting of himself and Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Sharp, Mr. Robert Smith (who gavc the name to the clubLMr. Scarlett, 
and Mr. John Allen. To these original members were afterward added the 
names of many of the most distinguishcd nicn of the time, amongst otlicrs, 
Lords Lansdowne, Holland, Brou^^ham, Cooper, King^nd Selkirk ; Messrs. 
Porson, Romilly, Payne Knight, Homer, Bryan Edwards, Sydney Smith, 
Diunont, Jeffrey, Smithson, Tennant^ Whishaw, Alexander Baring, Luttrell, 
Blake, Hallam, Ricardo, Hoppner. Mr. Windham was tobe balloted for on 
the Satorday saccecdtng his lamented death. The King of Claba came to • 
sudden dissoloti>n in theyear lfi24. — Life of SirJanut MncX-hitogh, i. 137. 
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loo frequent morosity whicli repines at the unequal distribution of 
fbrtune, and eats its heart (a much inferior banquet to a good din«- 
ncr) in solitude. Sydney Smith, by viitue of bis derical profes- 
sion, the fieanily connection with Lord Holland, bis talents, had a 
ju«t right of entry into the best London society. That he enjoyed 
its Privileges without paying for them the price exacted from Moore 
and Theodore Hook is to be set down to the courage and good 
sense of bis nature. That it was not without an eftbrt he overcame 
the ineqaahty of fortune between bim and liis wealthy friends, "in 
a country," where, as he insisted, "poverty is infamous/'* is wit- 
nessed by a remark he let fall in after-life, when he had tasted the 
emoluments of church preferment. "Moralists teil you of the 
evils of wealth and Station, and the happiness of poverty. I have 
been very poor the greatest part of my life, and have bome it as 
well, I believe, as most people, but I can safely say that I have 
been happier every guinea I have gained. I well remember when 
Mrs, Sydney and I were young, in London, with no other equipage 
than my tunbrella, when we went out to dinner in a hackney 
coach, when the rattling step was let down, and the proud, pow- 
dered red plushes grinned, and her gown was finnged with straw, 
how the iron entered into my souL^f There was but a short period 
m Sydney Smitb's life, however, in which he is to be looked upon 
as a very poor man, though for a considerable period he remained 
a very ill-rewarded one. In the first years of bis London resi- 
dence, when he was making big way, he was assisted by a hun- 
dred poonds a ycar fit>m bis brother; but bis chapel preaching 
and lecturing provided bim the means of a limited independence* 
A tum in politics, on the death of Pitt, brought Smith's friends, 
the Whigs, into office in 1806, and the prompt efforts of Lord, or 
rather, Lady Holland, secured him a slice of church patronage 
fram the Chanoellor, Lord Erskine,} in the living of Foston-le-Clay, 

* Fint letter to Archdeaoon Sin^^eton. t Lady HoUand's memoir, p. SOG. 

I Smith went to thank Enkine for the appointment. " Oh," said Enkine, 
** don't thank me, Mr. Smith. I gaye you the living because Lady Holland 
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in Yorkshire, a parish embracing a small, rüde &nner populatioo, 
some eleven miles from York. It seems to bave been a sinecure 
"when it was presented, since at that time there had not been « 
resident dergyman for a hundred and fiftj jears, and Smith, 
through the indulgence of bis diocesan Archbisbop Markbam, and 
bj virtue of bis preachersbip at the Foundling, enjoyed the first 
year or two of bis incumbencj quietly in Londcm, wbile a curate 
performed the duty for bim at the north. 

The year 1807 gave birth to the Leiters an the Suhfeet of the 
CkuholicSj to my Brother Abraham^ who livee in the Countr^y hff 
Peter Plyndey, They were ten in number, and followed in quick 
Buccession, disturbing not a little the equanimitj of the ministrj 
of Canning and Perceval, by their sharp, pongent attacks, wbUe 
strengthening the cause of liberal reform by their enormous pc^- 
lar success.* Though published anonymously, they who knew 
Sydney Smith knew Peter Plymley. No more caustic wit had 
been expended on politics since the productions of Swift. Peter 
Plymle/s object was to rescue the claims of the Irish Catholics 
from the vast mass of prejudice, unsound politlcal economy, and 
false reasoning which, as he justly thought, overlaid justice and 
judgment in the minds of well-disposed but bigoted and unthinking 
Englishmen. The vehicle chosen for the discussion, a series <tf 
expostulatory letters on the afiairs of the day, addressed by a man 
of the World to a clergyman in the country, gaye the author an 
opportunity to play off bis knowledge of derical habitudes, and 
the peculiar idiosyncra^ies of the Establishment. The main scope 

insisted on mj doing so : and if she had desired me to give it to tho devil, ht 
mnst haTC had it."— Z>yc«'i TaUe Talk of Rogen, 

* " The Government of that day," «ays Sydney Smith, in the prefaoe tö 
his writings, ** took great pains to find out the author ; all that they andd find 
was, that they were broaght to Mr. Badd, the pnblisher, by the Earl of 
Landerdale. Somehow or another, it came to be conjectnred that I was that 
aathor: I have always denied it; but, finding that I denied it in vain, I have 
thought it might be as well to include the Letten in this CoUection : they had 
an immense circolation at the time, and I think aboYC twenty thoosand copiet 
were sold/' 
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«f hu arguments was expediencj ; the practica! effect of contina- 
ing wTODgs, which would throw the population of Ireland into 
4he arms of the French ; and, on the other hand, the practical 
Jtffixt of freedom, and free intercourse in repressing difierences, 
the Chief nutriment of which was oppression. Wit, ironj, logic, 
the author^s peculiar weapons of the ar^mentum ad haminem, and 
the reduetio ad aimirdum, are freelj emplojed in iUustration of 
these views. Though the letters have lost some of their interest 
dnoe the local absurdities of the day which thej refoted haye 
been forgotten, they reniain the completest exhibition of the 
aoUior^s powers, in his favourite method of conqaering prejudice, 
juid sabstitating perennial wit and wisdom for darkness and error. 
Xiessons of universal interest in religious toleration may still be 
leamt bj the world, from this partisan skirmish in behalf of a 
cmse which has since been nobly established in England. 

Smith forther assisted the qnestion in this year, bj a sermon on 
Toleration, preached before the inflaential andience, chiefly of 
bttmsters, at the Temple church. It was, also, printed at the 
iime, and is inchided in his collection of sermons of 1809. Fol- 
lowing the outline of Palej, he defines in it the essentials of a 
Church establishment : ^ An order of men set apart for the minis- 
terial Office ; a regulär provision made for them ; and a particalar 
creed containing Uie artides of their faith." His maintenance of 
tiiese points, though they probably feil short of the views of the 
fiigh'Qinrch partj, go beyond what would be asserted in America. 
Indeed, it would be a sorry fact in the world's history, if America 
had not fully disproved what he chose to anticipate of the fate of 
Christianity in this hemisphere : " Homely and coarse,'' he some- 
what gratuitously interpolates in this disconrse, " as these principles 
may appear, to many speculative men, they are the only oues by 
which the existence of any religion can be secured to the com« 
monity ; and we have now too much reason to believe that the 
System of greater latitude, attempted naturally enough in the ncw 
World, will cid fatally for the Christian religion, and for good 
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practica! moraklj." Sydney Smith was a valiant man when he 
offended his friends and brother churchmen by his plea fbr the 
Catholics ; but he himself here needs the mantle of mdulgenoe 
cast by the poet over the ^ fears of the brave and follies of the 
wise." His main positions are, that the Boman Church is to be 
judged, not by its past history, but its present oondnct ; that the 
Established Church of England, with a proper respect far its 
powers and advantages, should be magnanimous to thoee who 
differ from it, should prove its superiority by charity, and maintain 
the lesson of his text fit>m St. Paul, that ^ God is not the autfaor 
of confnsion, but of peaee, in all the churches." 

At the same time he enforced his yiews of the Catholic Qiies- 
tion by an arüde in the Edinburgh Beyiew,* in which he separ- 
ated the historical causes of the disaffecdon of Ireland growing 
out of the political oonquest, and those attributable to religioiit 
hostilities — assigning a slight proportional weight to the latter. 
To these views he held tili the close of his life. Thirty-two yeara 
later he wrote, in reviving this artide, in ref<»%nce to agitadou 
which surriyed Catholic emandpation : ^ It is now only difiioalt 
to tranquillize Ireland, before it was impossible. As to the dan- 
ger from Catholic doctrines, I must leave such apprehensions to 
the respectable anility of these realms."t One of the latest and 
most vigorous of Sydney Smith's productions was devoted to this 
cause. Among his papers, afier his death, was found an unfin> 
ished pamphlet, that '^startling and matchless Fragment," as 
Jeffirey called it, which was published in 1845, with the tithe, A 
Fragment on the Li$h Roman CcUhoUe GhurcJu None of his ear- 
Her writings surpass it in wit and felidty of Illustration. Everj 
sentence is a jest or an epigram worthy the fame of a Pascal or a 
Swift It is an advocacy of the appropriation of the Irish tithes 
by the State, to the regulär payment of the Boman Catholic dergy, 
as an effective eure of the prevalent wrangling and disafiection — 
the 0*Connellism of the t'me. Upon that arch-agitator himself 
* Jaly, 1807. t Works, Ut ed., i. 84. 
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he bestows some memorable counsel, not the less wisdom for the 
homour in which it is sheathed. He also recommends the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the Roman Pontiff.* 

To retum from this continuous sketch of Sydney Smith's literary 
efTort« in the cause of Catholic Emancipation, to the year 1 808. By 
a new residence bili, clerical incumbents were compelled to build or 
restore and inhabit the parsonage houses, which, under the preva- 
lent absenteeism, had very numerously gone to decay throughont 
£ngland. The parochial establishment of Foston-le-Clay, though 
with capabiüties of improyed fortune to its new possessor, was 
one of the least inviting for a restoration or a residence. The 
parsonage, bounded by a foalyard and a chorchyard, was simply 
a kitchen with a room above it, ready to tumble upon the occnpant 
Sydney Smith surveyed the premises, the shambling hovel and 
three himdred acres of glebe land without tithe, to be farmed by 
himself, and hesitated. To gain time for consideration, and to 
efieet, if possible, an exchange, he secored from the archbishop, Dr. 
Yemon Harcoui-t, a respite of three years, during which he estab- 
lisbed himself at Heslington, a village in the inmiediate vicinity of 
York. The proceeds of his two volomes of sermons, and a loan 
from his brother Robert of about five hundred pounds, assisted his 
removal from London to the north in the summer of 1809. 

Heslington mitigated the descent frx>m London to Foston, or, in 
Smiih's words, "the change frx>m the aurelia to the grub 8tate."t With 
the resources of York at his elbow, he lived in comparative retire- 
ment, Tisiting his parish, ooncocting plans of study, reading much, 
wnting for the Edinburgh Review and familiarizing himself with 
the occupations of his farm land. In truth, though the society of 

* Sydney Smith also prepared an accoont of English miBnile in Ireland 
from the earliest date of English possession, which Lady Holland teils us, 
" foniied so fearful a pictare that he hesitated to give it to the World when 
done." It still exists in nuumscript. Macaalay, wbo was consulted on ita 
pnblication as a posthumoos work, by Mrs. Sydney Smith, recommended ita 
•nppression His letter is givcn in Lady Holland's Memoir. 

t ToLady Holland, Jane 24. 1809. 
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London was the natural home of his talents, he liked the pracücal 
demands of his new life, the management of crops and cattle and 
peasants, the contrivances of building and the regulation of his 
parish. The loss of London society to an ahreadj estsd^lished 
diner-out, who watched with eagemess the political and social 
movements of the day, was a privadon; but these things had 
brought with them something of satietj, and they were relin- 
quished cheerfully, as he expresses it in a letter to Jeffrey, '^for 
more quiet, more leisure, less expense and more space for his 
children^"* while he adds, ^^Mrs. Sydney is delighted with her 
rustication. She has suffered all the evils of London, and ^oyed 
none of its goods.'' Li his phiiosophical way he writes the next 
year to Lady Holland: ^I am not leading precisely the life I 
should choose, but that which (all things considered as well as I 
oould consider them) appeared to me the most eligible. I am re- 
solved, thereforc, to like it, and to reconcile myself to it; which ii 
more manly than to feign myself aboye it, and to send up com 
plaints by the post, of being thrown away, and being desolate, and 

such like trash If, with a pleasant wife, three children, a 

good house and farm, many books, and many friends, who wish 
me well, I cannot be happy, I am a very silly, foolish feUow, and 
what becomes of me is of very little consequence. I have, at least, 
this Chance of doing well in Yorkshire, that I am heartily tired of 
London."t "Instead of being unamused by trifles," he writes to 
Jeffrey, drawing on his fimd of happiness, ''I am, as I well knew 
I should be, amused by them a great deal too much; I feel an un- 
govemable interest about my horses, or my pigs, or my plants ; I 
am forced, and always was forced, to task myself up into an inter- 
est for any higher objects."{ Of his reading, he teUs Jefirey that, 
''having scarcely looked at a book for five years, I am rather 
hangry."] Burke, Homer, Suetonius, Godwin's Enquirer, agricol- 

♦ York, Nov. 20, 1808. 

t To Lady Holland, Heslington, Sept. 9, 1809. 
I To Jeffrey, Heslington, Sept. 3, 1809. 
B To Jeffrey, Heslington, 1810. 
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tural matten^ and ^a great deal of Adam Smith," wcre thrown in 
to fiU the vacuum. '^I am/' he writes to his Mend John Murraj, 
the lawjer of Edinburgh, ^reading Locke in mj old age, never 
having read him thoroughij in my jouth: a fine, satisfactory sort 
of fellow, bot very long-winded."* These transition years at Hes' 
lington aupplied to the Edinburgh ReTiew a series of artides 
on £ducation of Women, Public Schools and the Universities, a 
l^mdicadon of Fox's Historical Work, an aooount of the Walche- 
ren Expedition, and a paper on Indian afifairs. ''I am about," he 
wiiies to Ladj Holland, ^to open the subject of dassical leaming, 
in the Review, from which, bj some aocident or other, it has 
hitherto abstained. It will give great ofience, and Üierefore be 
more fit for this Journal, the genius of which seems to consist in 
Btroking the animal the contrary waj to that which the hair lies.'' 
The Edinburgh Review united its forces against the Oxford 
System of education. The Uniyersity was attacked in seTeral 
articles hj various writers, on the score of its devotion to Aristotle, 
the inefficiency of its press, particularlj in an edition of Strabo, 
and the excessiye emplojmeni of its students in the minuti« of 
Latin and Greek. The general assault was made by Sydney 
Smith. The University was compelled to defend itself ; and its 
renowned champion, Edward Copleston, Provost of Oriel, afler- 
ward Bishop of Llandafif, published ^ A Reply to the Galumnies 
of the Edinburgh Review against Oxford." This was met in the 
Edinburgh by an artide evidently proceeding frc»n the three 
anthors of the original remarks on Aristotle, the edition of Strabo, 
and Professional Education. ^ A Second Reply to the Edinburgh 
Review," also fix)m the pen of Copleston, commenting on ihe triple 
artide, dosed the controversy.f Sydney Smith, always an excel- 

* To John Mnmiy, Heslington, Dec. 6, 1811. 

t The Ediobaigfa Review artides alluded to are an Analysis of Laplace't 
Mechaniqae Celeste, in its tenclnding pages, Jannary, 1808; the Oxford 
Edition of Strabo, Jan. 1809; Edgewoith's Professional Education, Oct 
1S09 ; Calnmnies against Oxford, April, 1810. Copleston's pnblications are 
eotüled, " A Reply to the Qalumnios of the Edinburgh Reriew against Ox 
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lent partisan skirmisher, with enongh (^ the philosoj^er in his 
generalizations, and of the jury lawyer in the skill of his manage- 
ment of points, held the ear of the public on the question. In tlie 
edition of his writings, the paper on Professional Education is one 
of the most complete, and certainlj not the least brilliant of hifl 
essajs. The exclusive pedantry of Oxford was fair game for a 
satirist; the attack, since grown familiär, and foUowed by varions 
degrees of reform, was then a noveltj; it was something to invade 
the dignitj of the ancient University, and oompel it to a defence: 
the public was entertained, and Sydney Smith had his revenge 
upon the Busbys of his school-boy days for their inflietion of kmgs 
and shorts. It was a capital subject of mirth with him, of which 
he never tired. The reply to Copleston was not over-delicate in 
its choice of terms. It was, in fact, a spedmen of the old Edin- 
burgh swagger, i*elieyed by some excellent passes of humour. 

While thus oontinning his literary pursuits, Sydney Smith was 
not altogether cut off from politics and sodety. In sympathy with 
the times he projected '' Conmion Sense for 1810," a pamphlet wliidi 
it is to be regretted he never accomplished^ as it would doubtless 
have formed a brilliant companion to the Plymley Letters. He 
paid Visits to Lord Grey, whom he greatly admired, at Howick, 
and made flying joumeys to London and Holland House. Bom- 
illy, Mackintosh, Homer, and others, visited him — among the rest, 
Je£&ey, ^ who came with an American gentleman, Mr. Simond, 
and his niece, Miss Wilkes. We little suspected,'' adds Lady Hol- 
land, ^ that this lady, great niece to the agita^or Wilkes, was so 
soon after to become Mrs. Jeffrey.* 

fordy containing an Account of Stndies pursned in that üniTeraity/' and 
" A Second Reply to the Edinburgh Review/' both in 1810. The Qoarterly 
Review for August, 1810, reviews the whole discussion. 

* "About the close of 1810, Mons. Siraond, a French gentleman, who had 
left his country early in the revolution, came with his wife and a niece to visSt 
some friends in Edinburgh, where they remained some weeks. Madame Si- 
mond was a sister of Charles Wilkes, Esq., bnnkcr in New York, a nephew of 
the famous John ; and the niece was Miss Charlotte Wilkes, a daughter of 
thit Charles. It was dnring this visit, I believe, that slie and Jeffrey flrsf 
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Having giyen up all hopes of exchanging his undesirable living 
of Fo6toiiy he commenced the reoonßtractlon of the parsonage* 
hoase. His account of the proceedings is too characteristic to be 
given in other terms than his own. ^' All 1117 efforts for an ex« 
change having failed, I asked and obtained from mj friend the 
Archbishop another jear to buld in. And I ihen set mj shoul« 
der to the wheel in good eamest ; sent for an architect ; he produ- 
eedplanswhichwouldhaveruinedme. Imadehimmybow: <You 
build for glory, sir ; I, for use.' I retumed him his plans, with 
fiye-and-twentj pounds, and sat down in mj thinking-chair, and in 
a few hours Mrs. Sydney and I concocted a plan which has pro- 
duced what I call the model of parsonage-houses. 

^ I then took to horse to provide bricks and timber ; was advised 
to make my own bricks, of my own day ; of course, when the 
kiln was opened, all bad ; mounted my horse again, and in twenty- 
fimr hours had bought thousands of bricks and tons of timber. Was 
advised by neighbouring gentlemen to eroploy oxen : bonght four 
— Tug and Lug, Hawl and Crawl; but Tug and Lug took to 
fainting, and required buckets of sal-volatile, and Hawl and Crawl 
to lie down in the mud. So I did as I ought to have done at first 
—took the advice of the farmer instead of the gendeman ; sold my 
oxen, bought a team of horses, and at last, in spite of a frost which 
delayed me six weeks, in spite of walls running down with wet, in 
spite of the advice and remonstrances of friends who predicted our 
death, in spite of an infant of six months old, who had never been 
out of the house, I landed my family in my new house nine months 
after laying the first stone, on the 20th of March ; and performed 

met." — Cockbom's Life of Jeffrey, i. 168, where an accoant of the great re- 
Tkwer's sabseqnent visit to America, in the midst of the war in 1813, and of 
his marriage to the lady in America, is given. Lonis Simond pnblished sor- 
«al books of travel, highly esteemed for their political and economical social 
ttodies. His ''Jonmal of a Tonr and Residence in Great Britain in 1810- 
11," appeared, translated from the Frcnch, in 1816. In 1822 he pnblished his 
"Travels in Switzerland," performed in 1817-18-19. "Travels in Italyand 
Sidly appeared at Paris in 1827. He pnsscd the latter yeara of his life at 
Genevn, where he dicd in July, 1831. 
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mj promiäe to the letter to the Archbishop, hj issuing ibith al 
midnight with a lantem to meet the last cart, with the oook and 
the cat, which had stuck in the mud, and fairlj established them 
before twelye o*clock at night in the new parsonage-house— a fest, 
taking ignorance, inexperience, and poverty, into oonsideratioii, 
requiring, I assure jou, no small degree of energy. 

^ It made me a veiy poor man for m&nj years, bat I nerer re- 
pented it I turned schoohnajster, to educate my son, as I coald 
not affbrd to send him to school. Mrs. Sydney tuined school* 
mistress, to educate my.girls, as I could not affbrd a goveiness. I 
turaed fiurmer, as I could not let my land. A man-senrant was 
too expensive ; so I caught up a little garden-giri, made like a 
milestone, christened her Bunch, put a napkin in her band, and 
made her my butler. The girb taught her to read, Mtb. Sydney, 
to wait, and I undertook her morals ; Bunch became the best biift- 
1er in the county. 

^ I had little fumiture, so I bought a cart-load of deals ; took a 
carpenter (who came to me for parish relief, called Jack Bobindon), 
with a face like a full-moon, into my senrice ; established him in a 
bam, and said, ' Jack, fumish my house.' You see the result I 

^ At last it was suggested that a carriage was mach wanted in 
the establishment ; aller diligent search, I discoyered in the bade 
Settlements of a Yoi^ coachmaker an ancient green chariot, sap- 
posed to haye been the earliest invention of the kind. I brougfat 
it home in triumph to my admiring family. Being somewhat dilap- 
idated, the yillage tailor lined it, the yillage blacksmith repaired it ; 
nay (but for Mrs. Sydney 's eamest entreaties), we belieye the tü- 
lage painter would haye exerdsed bis genius upon the exteriors 
it escaped this danger, howeyer, and the result was wonderfuL 
Each year added to its charms : it grew younger and yonnger; m 
new wheel, a new spring; I christened it the Immoricd; it was 
known all oyer the neighbourhood ; the yillage boys cheered it^ 
and the yillage dogs barked at it; but ^ Faber meas fortunseV was 
my rootto, and wc had no false sliame. 
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* Added to all thcse doniestic cai*es, I was village parson, TÜlnge 
doctor, village comforter, village mngi.stmte, aiid Edinburgh Re- 
viewer ; so you see I had not mucli tinie lofl on niy Lands to re- 
gr€t London. 

** My house was conj^idered the ugliest in tlie county, but all ad- 
mitted it was one of the most comfortable ; imd we did not die. as 
our {Hends had predicted, of the damp walls of fhe parsonage." 

The establishment, with its farm appurtenances, inlo which Syd- 
ney Smith thus inducted himself, cost him some four thousand pounds 
in all, and of oourse seriously hampered his fortnncs during Ins 
protracted, involuntary, though not unhappy residciice. The in- 
come of Foston was five hundred pounds ; increased for the last 
two or three years to eight hundred.* 

Lady Holland, with a woman's feeling for the details of do- 
mestic Kfe, has given a genial sketch of this new flitting — it 
was in the spring of 1814 — with the accessories of character and 
bomely incident 

** Itiras a cold, bright March day, with a biting east wind. The 
beds we left in the moming had to be packed up and slept on at 
night ; wagon afler wagon of furniture poured in every niinute ; 
the roads were so cut up that the carriage could not reach the 
door ; and my mother lost her shoe in the mud, which was ankle- ^ 
deep, while bringing her Infant up to the house in her arms. 

"But oh, the shout of joy as we entered and took possei^sion ! — 
the first time in our lives that we had inhabited a house of our 
own. How we admired it, ugly as it was ! With what pridc my 
dear father welcomed us, and took us from room to room ; old 
MoUy 'MjHs, the milk-woman, wlio had had cliarge of the house, 
grinning with delight in the backgfound. We thought it a paJace ; 
yet the drawing-room had no door, the bare plaster walls ran do>vn 
with wet, the Windows were like ground-glass, from the moisture 
which had to be wiped up several times a day by the housemaid. 
No carpets, no cludrs, nothing unpacked ; rough men bringing in 
♦ First Letter to Archdcaoon Siiiglcton. 
3 
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rougher packages at every moment Bat then was the dme to 
behold mj fathcrl — amidst the confusioD, he thouglt fbr everj« 
body, cared for everybody, encouraged everybody, kept everybodj 
in good humour. How he exerted himself ! how In» loud, rieh 
Toice might be heard m all directions, ordeiing, arranging, ezphdn- 
ingy tili the liousehold storm graduallj subsided ! Each half-hoor 
improyed our condition ; fires blazed m everj room ; at last we 
all sat down to our tea, spread by ourselves on a huge package be- 
fore the drawing-room fire, sitting on boxes round it ; and retired 
to sleep on our beds placed on the floor — the happiest» merriest, 
and busiest family in Christendom. In a few days, under my 
father's actiye exertions^ everything was arranged with tolerabk 
comfort in the little household, and it began to aasume ita wonted 
appearance. 

^ In speaking of the establishment of Fostcm, Axmie Kaj mui^ 
not be forgotten. She entered our Service at nineteen years of 
age, but possesaing a degree of sense and lady-Uke feeling not often 
found in her Situation of life — first as nurse, then as lady's-maid, 
then housekeeper, apothecary's boy, &ctotum, and firiend. All who 
have been much at Foston or Combe Florey know Annie Kay ; 
she was called into consultation on every family event, and proTed 
herseif a worthy omude. Her counsels were delivered in the softesfc 
Toice, with the sweetest smile, and in the broadest Torkshire. She- 
ended by nursing her old master through his long and painful ill- 
ness, night and day ; she was with him at his death ; she followed 
him to his grave ; she was remembered in his will ; she survived 
him but two years, which she spent in my mother's house ; and, 
after her long and &ithful servioe of thirty years, was buned by 
my mother in the same cemeteiy as her master, respected and 
lamented by all his fiunily, as the most fiuthfid of servants and 
flriends. 

^ So much for the interior of the establishment Out-of-doora 
reigned MoUy Mills — cow, pig, poultry, garden, and post-woman ; 
with her short red petticoat, her legs hkc millposts, her high 
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dieckrbones red and shriyelled like winter apples ; a penect speci« 
men of a ^ yeowoman ;' a sort of kindred spirit, too ; for she was 
Uie wit of the village, and delighted in a crack witli her master, 
when she eould get it She was as important in her vocation as 
Annie Kaj in hers ; and M0U7 here, and Molij there, inight be 
heard in everj direction. M0II7 was alwajs merry, willing, active, 
and tme as gold; she had little book-leaniing, bat enough to 
bring up two fine athletic soos, as honest as herseif; though, unlike 
her, tbey were nerer seen to smile, but were as solemn as two 
owk, and would not have said a civil thing to save their lives. 
They mied the fann. Add to these the pet donkey, Bit^, already 
introdoced to the public ; a tarne &wn, at last dismissed for eating 
the maid's dothes, which he preferred to any other diet ; and a 
lame goose, condemncd at last to be roasted for eating all the fruit 
in the garden; together with Bunch and Jack Robinson — and 
you have the establishment" 

An anecdote of Smith's first visit to Foston, pres^red by Lady 
Holland, is a good index of his character at all tames, and of his 
subsequent position in the village. The house and grounds pre- 
sented the most forbidding appearance. To shed light upon the 
seene : ^ The clerk, the most important man in the village, was 
summoned ; a man who had numbered eighty years, looking, with 
bis kmg gray hair, his threadbare coat, deep wrinkles, 8tO(^[iing 
galt, and crutch-stick, more ancient than the parsonage-house. He 
looked at my father for somc time from under his gray, shaggy 
eyebrows, and held a long conversation with him, in which the old 
derk showed that age had not quenched the natural shrewdness 
of the Torkshireman. At last, afler a pause, he said, striking his 
enitch-stick on the ground, * Muster Snuth, it often stroikes moy 
moind, that people as comes frae London is such foi^. • . • Bat 
you,' he said (giving him a nudge with his stick), < I see you are 
no fool/" The foraging accommodations of the parish were once 
feelingly described by Sydney Smith : " My living in Yorkshire 
was so far out of the way, tliat it was af tually twelve miles from 
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a kmon." In bis jesting waj, he said, *^ Wlien I b^aa to lliiimp 
the cusliion of my pulpit, on first oonung to Foston, as is my wont 
irhen I preach, the aocumulated dust of a hundred and fiffy yean 
made siidi a doud, that fbr Bome minutes I lost sight of my oon- 
grfegatuNu" 

Sydney Smith -wsa forty-three when he began his residence at 
"FöaUm* He rcmained there fourteen years, until his appointment, 
by Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, to a yacant stall at BristoL They 
were years of some privadon, which was overcome by economy, 
and the incumbent's great mastery of the hiws of human hi^piness. 
At oüe time, in a season of the faihire of the harvest» the family, 
with their neighbours, were obliged to dispense with bread, and 
aonsume, as best they oould^ the damaged, sprouted wheat A 
maügnant fever in the parish was the oonsequence of this distress, 
whidi brought out the medical and humanitary resources of the 
rector. G)urageou8 in risking life on this, as on similar occasions, 
bo did much to alleviate the general misery. InabiliQr to purchase 
books at this period, must have been a frequent annoyance. The 
omniscient Edmborgh Beviewer eonscientiously abstained from 
ranning in debt for a eyclopasdia. fiis friends, howeyer, and the 
neighbouring library of Castle Howard, where he enjoye^ a warm 
]ntuna<7 ^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^ Carlisle, in a great measure supplied the 
defidency.* 

* The Em*! of Carlisle of this period was Frederick (grandfather of the 
present Earl), the relative and gnardion of Lord Byron. The poet dedicatcd 
to him his Honis of Idleness, TÜifiod him in his &moiis Satire, and apologiacd 
in Childe Harold. Lord Carlisle wrote tnigedies: The Father's Rerenge 
(which Dr. Johnson and Walpole praised), The Step>Mother, and varioos 
Poems. He came to America daring the Rcvolationary war, fellow-commis- 
iioncr with WilHam Eden (Lord Anckland), and Qovemor JohnsCone, with 
offers of peace, and was challenged by La Fayette, for terms osed in the Ad- 
dress to Congress, derogatory to France. In Jessens " Selwyn and his Contem- 
poraries/' there are nnmerons agreeable letters of Carlisle — smong them two, 
written from Philadelphia and New York, with notices of " Mr. Washington/' 
and the war, which were pleasantly introdaced by Mr. Thackeray, in his 
recent lectore on George m. Lord Carlisle died in 18S5. at the age of 
tiiv<eD^«sof<Qn* 
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Li the midst of all embarrassments, howeyer, Foston wa« not 
an unhappj home. The humoors of its lord had füll play. He 
was the hero ot domestic Hfe, his resources— his kindne88> bis 
wit, his personal humour, neyer failing. Numerous anecdotes of 
this natnre are preserred in the narratiye of his daughter — the 
charm of whose work is its thoronghly woman's picture of the 
hoasehold habits, which, afler all, stamp the man. Thej may be 
briefly summed up in his art of happiness ; his industry, oonstanl 
self-cultare, a curious fondncss for the minnti» of the menage, 
attention to the common duties of life, care of his parishioners, 
attachment of his servants, and the cement of those noble iriend- 
Mpß wlüch brought Homer, Mackintosh, Jefirey, the HoDands^ 
Rogers, to his hospitable home — an inviting baiting-place for these 
keen appreciators of wit and good-nature, which he characteristi- 
cally duistened the Rector^s Head. 

Within doors he made good taste and original management 

do the woik of wealth in promodng oomf(»i. He oontriyed cheap 

decoradons for his Windows, his ceilings, and his fireplaces, in- 

geniously bright^iing his fires by a yentilating aperture. His 

bed-rooms were placarded with unframed prints, fiill of eleyating 

snggestions. The arrangemcnts of his store-room and apothe- 

cary's shop were among the curiosities of the place. Out of doors 

Ins management was quite as peculiar. He oddly ecoQomized 

time in farming his acres, by the use of ^ a tremendous speaking 

trampet" at his door, with the Supplement of a spy-glass, to bring 

the Operations ander yiew. His humanity to his cattle was shöwn 

in a way said to haye been practised by a Duke of Argyle, in 

/ alleyiating the distressed cutides of his irritated tenantry. He set i 

1 ap a skeleton machine in the midst of a field, ingeniously arranged 

\ for eyery four-footed creature to rub against, which he called his I 

( üniyersal Scratcher. He carried his hoasehold to church, a mile ) 

distant from the parsonage, through the miry day, more success- 

fiilly than the family of the 'Vlcar of Wakefield, in the adyenture 

of Blackberry and the pillion, in his old fiirbished-up carriage, tb« 
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Immortal, drawn by bis cart-borse in shafts, and guided by fl» 
Carter on foot At tbe barn-like cburcb fifty persons were, on one 
occasion, probably an averagc one, present. 

Tbe Portrait of Buncb, tbat iraportant portion of the Foston 
family, is immortal ; a sketcb from rcality equal to tbe ima^na- 
tion of Dickens. Mrs. Marcet, the autbor of tlic ConTersations 
on Political Economy, an old fiiend of tbe bost, exbibits ber in 
fuU play : — 

<' I was Coming down stairs one moming, wben "Mr, Smitb sud- 
denly said to Buncb, wbo was passing, < Buncb, do you like roast 
duck or boiled cbicken ?* Buncb bad probably never tasted eitber 
tbe one or tbe otber in ber life, but answered, witbout a momenf s 
besitation, ' Roast duck, please, sir,' and disappeared. I laugbed. 
' You may laugb,' said be, ' but you bave no idea of tbe labour it 
bas cost me to give ber tbat decision of cbaracter. Tbe Yorksbire 
peasantry are the quiekest and sbrewdest in tbe world, but you 
can never get a direct answer from tbem ; if you ask tbem even 
tbeir own names, tbey always scratcb tbeir beads, and say, 'A*8 
sur ai don't knaw, sir ;' but I bave brougbt Buncb to sucb perfec- 
tion, tbat sbe never besitates now on any subject, bowever difficult, 
I am very strict witb ber. Would you like to bcar ber repeat 
her crimes ? Sbe bas tbem by beart, and repeats tbem every day.' 
* G)me bere, Buncb !' calling out to ber, ' come and repeat your 
crimes to Mrs. Marcet ;* and Buncb, a dean, fair, squat, tidy litde 
^1, about ten or twelve years of age, quite as a matter of course, 
as grave as a judge, witbout the least besitation, and witb a loud 
Toice, began to repeat: ' Plate-snatcbing, gravy-spiUing, door- 
slanuning, blue-bottle-fly-catcbing, and courtesy-bobbing.' *Ex- 
plain to Mrs. Marcet wbat blue-bottle-fly-catcbing is.' < Standing, 
witb my mouth open and not attending, sir.' < And wbat is court- 
esy-bobbmgP *Courtesying to tbe centre of the earth, please, 
air.' < Good girl ! now you may go.' ' Sbe makes a capital 
wüter, I assure you ; on staie occasions Jack Robinson, my car- 
penter, takes off bis apron and waits too, and does pretty well, but 
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he 89met]ines naturally makes a mistake and sticks a gimlet into 
the bread instead of a fork.'" 

Mrs. Marcet also supplies to the " Memoir^' some pleasing anco- 
dotes of those medical traits, the foimdation of which had been 
laid at Edinburgh. Sydney is taking her the rounds of bis Fos- 
toQ parsonage: — 

^ ' Bat I came up to speak to Annie Kay. Where is Annie 
Kay ? Ring the bell for Annie Kay.' Kay appeared. * Bring 
me my medicine-book, Annie Kay. K&j is my apothecary's boy, 
and makes up my medicines.' Kay appears with the book. ' I 
am a great doetor ; would you like to hear some of my medicines ?* 
*0h yes, Mr. Sydney.' *There is the gentlejog, a pleasure to 
take it — the Bull-dog, for more serious cases — Peter's puke — 
Heart's delight, the comfort of all the old women in the TÜlage — 
Rub-a-dub, a capital embrocation — Dead-stop, settles the matter 
at once — Up-with-it-then needs no explanation; and so on. 
New, Annie Kay, give Mrs. Spratt a bottle of Rub-a-dub ; and to 
Mr. Coles a dose of Dead-stop and twenty drops of laudanum.' 

"* This is the house to be ill in,' tuming to us ; * indeed cvery- 
body who comes is expected to take a little something ; I consider 
it a delicate compliment when my guests have a slight illness here. 
"We have contrivances for everything. Have you seen my patent 
armour ? No ? Annie Kay bring my patent armour. Now, look 
here : if you have a stiff-neck or sweDed-face, here is this sweet 
ease of tin fiUed with bot water, and covered with flannel, to put 
round your neck, and you are well directly. Likewise, a patent 
tin Shoulder, in case of rheumatism. There you see a stomach- 
tin, the greatest comfort in life ; and lastly, here is a tin slipper, 
to be filled with bot water, which you can sit with in the drawing- 
room, should you come in chilled, without wetting your feet 
Come and see my apothecary's shop.' 

^ We all went down stairs, and entered a room filled entirely on 
one side with medicines, and on the other with every description 
of groceries and hoasehold or agricultural nercsaaries ; in tl^^* 
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centre, a large ehest, forming a table, and divided into oompart* 
ments for soap, candles, salt, and sugar. 

"* Here you see,' said he, * every human want before you : — 

" ' Man wants bat litüe here below, 

As beef, veal, mntton, pork, lamb, renison show;' 

spreading out his arms to exhibit everythmg, and laughing.'' 

Sydney Smith wrote a great deal about prisons and prisoners, 
ciimes and penalties, and justice's justice. It is of positive value 
that we have this account of his own management in matters of 
rural police as a Justice of the Peace : — 

"He set vigorously to work to study Blackstone, and made 
himself master of as much law as possible, instead of blundering 
on, as many of his neighbours were content to do. Partly by this 
knowledge, partly by his good-humour, he gained a considerable 
influence in the quorum, which used to meet once a fortnight at 
the little inn, called the Lobster-house ; and the people used to 
say they were * going to get a little of Mr. Smith's lobster-sauce.* 
By (lint of his powerful voice, and a little wooden hammer, he 
prevailed on Bob and Betty to speak one at a time ; he alwajrs 
tried, and often succeeded, in tuming foes into friends. Having a 
horror of the Game laws, then in füll force, and knowing, as he 
States in his speech on the Reform Bill, that for every ten pheas- 
ants which fluttered in tlie wood one English peasant was rotting 
in jail, he was always secretly on the side of the poacher (much 
to the Indignation of his fellow-magistrates, who in a poacher saw 
a monster of iniquity), and always contrived, if possible, to let 
him escape, rather than commit him to jail, with the certainty of 
his retuming to the world an accomplished villmn. He endeav 
oured to avoid exercising his function ajs magistrate in his own 
Tillage when possible, as he wished to be at peace with all hia 
parishioners. 

" Young delinquents he never could bear to commit ; but read 
them a severe lecturc, and in extreme cases called out^ ^ Johv 
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bring me m j private gaUows P wbich infallibly brought the little 
urchins weeping on their knees, and, ^ Oh ! for God's sake, joiir 
honour, praj forgive us !' and his honour uscd gracioiisly to pardon 
them for this timo, and delay the arrival of the private gallows, 
and seldom had occasion to repeat the threat.''* 

Such was the life at Fcston, the povertj of a scholar and a coiin- 
trj clergTman, 3upported bj self-respect His independence led 
him to make many sacrifices, but he had no hesitation in honour- 
abiy accepting a favour. He received a hundred a year firom his 
brother Robert, to supporthis son Douglas at Westminster school; 
but ^ Aunt Mary," an old lady, dying not long afler, and unexpect- 
edly leaving him a moderate legacy, he at once released his brother 
firom the obligatk>n.t Other accessions of prosperity followed, those 
affluent rills which the river is sure to meet with if its course be 
long continued« The neighbouring living of Londesborough, va- 
cant for a short time, was added to his resources by the £arl of 
CarUsle, in 1825, which enabled him to visit Paris the next year. 

The three weeks' joumey, as it is recorded in daily letters 
to Mrs. Sydney Smith, supplies one of the most delightful and 
amnsing portions of his always profitable and entertaining 4X>rre8- 
pondence. It is füll of the novelty, the gusto and enjoyment of 
the Englishman's or American's first pleasant impressions of the 
Conünent, when everything appears gayer, brighter, better than 
ever before, and the senses are feasted by the brilliant theatrical 
display. Sydney Smith had a happy temperment, never above 
being surprised and delighted. From the moment of his crossing 
the Channel his latent Gallic blood is all of a tingle. Calais is füll 
of fine sensations. The bedroom at Dessein's is süperb, ahd so is 

* Ladj Holland's Memolr, p. 150. 

t To the Countess Grey, Foston, Nov. 21, 1821 : — "An old aunt ha« died 
and left me an cstate in London ; this pats me a little at my ease, and will, 
in 8ome degree,8ave me from the hitherto necessary, bnt nnplea8ant,practioe 
of making sixpence perform the fanctions and assume the importanoe of a 
ihilling. 

"Partofmy little esUte U the Gnildhall Coffee-hoose, in Kingstreet, Cheap 
•ide. I mean to gire % ball there. Will joa come V* 

3* 
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the dinner. **I w>ch you could see me," he writes, with a hus- 
banil's and a childf delight, to Mrs. Sydney, "with my wood fire 
and my Utile bed-room and fine sittmg-room." The streets please 
him "exceedmgly." Calais "is quite another world, and füll of the 
greatest entertainment" f As for the propriety and civiüty of the 
people, "I have not seen, he says, "a cobbler who is not better 
bred than an English gentleman." j Everything is better than in 
England. The tea is better, the cookery "admirable;** and aAer 
a day's surfeit on the raree show, he throws himself to profound 
slumber '^on a charming bed." One thing only is ivaiituig — ^the 
presence of Mrs. Sydney and the ÜMnily. They are well re- 
membered. "You shall all see France; I am resolved upon that;" 
and again, " I most sincerely hope, one day or another, to oonduct 
you all over it; the thonght of doing so is one of my greatest 
pleasures in travelling." Paris, at which he arrives in a day or 
two, is great, but perhaps not quite equal to Calais. Under the in- 
fluence of those rose-coloured first impressions, a hovel at the sea- 
board rivals a palace at Versailles, and a signboard a masterpiece 
at the Louvre. How many thousand Americans have been so over- 
come, on arriving at Havre, after a sea-voyage, by the raree show, 
and how human, caustic, witty, Sydney Smith appears in writing 
down all this nonsensical delusion — this capital trick of the Grallic 
puppet» and seenery. At Paris we see the same process. Sydney 
takes lodgings in the Rue St. Honore: — ^^Mj sitting-room is sü- 
perb; my bed-room, close to it, very good; there iö a baloony 
which looks upon the street. * * I am exceedingly pleased 
with everything I have seen at the hotel, and it will be, I think, 
[to Mrs. Sydney] here we shall lodge." Bather too &st this. The 
next letter has an amendment, with an apology for undue haste in 
locating the future air-castle — ^**of course, my opinions, from my 
imperfeet Information, are likely to change every day ; but at pres- 
ent I am inclined to think that I ought to have gone, and that we 
will go, to the Boulevards." Then comes a course of dinners, imdei 
the auspices of the Holland family ; talk, go&sip, and Visits. The 
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wonder becomes less wonderfiil, and admiration, stiU kept up, is 
here and therc chilled bj criticism. First impressions need re* 
Vision. A confession of the dinner table has a wider application 
out-of-doors than its admirable individual lessons within. ^^I dined 
with Lord Holland; there was at table Barras, the Ex-Director, 
in whose countenance I immediatelj discovered all the signs of 
blood and craelty which distinguished his conduct I found out, 
however, at the end of dinner, that it was not Barras, but M. de 
Barente, an historian and man of letters, who, I believe, has never 
killed an jthing greater than a flea." Sir Sidney Smith, the Ad- 
miral, was then in Paris, and there is some pleasant confusion be- 
tween the two celebrities. Tlie clerical Sydney meets Talleyrand, 
Humboldt and Cuvicr ; sees Mars and Talma at the theatre, at- 
tends the opera; finds Charles X. growing very old since he dined 
with him at the Duke of Buccleugh's, in ScoUand, and acting yery 
foolishly in his govemment, which leads to the prophecy, soon to 
be fulfilled, that ^if this man lives, another revolution is inevit- 
able." The local pictures are exquisite. '^It is curious to see in 
what little apartments a French savant lives ; you find him at his 
books, covered with snuff, with a little dog that bites your legs." 
''The Parisians are very fond of adoming their public fountains: 
sometimes water pours forth fi*om a rock, sometimes trickles from \ 
the jaws of a serpent. The dull and prosaic English tum a brass 
oock or pull out a plug. What a nation V* I He finally leaves 
France, having purchased for himself the ooat-of-arms of a French 
peer, on a seal, which took his fancy, as he professed, for family 
use,* a " Cuisinier Bourgeois," and some rolls of French paper, to 

* Smith was fond of joking on this subject, as on all othcrs, for that mat- 
ter. Lady UolUmd has tho following anecdote of Combo Florey, somo years 
Ittcr : — " Hc was writing onc moming in his favourite bay-window, when a 
pompoos little man, in nisty bhick, wus ushcrcd in. ' May I ask what pro- 
eures me tho honoar of this visit V said my father. ' Oh,' said the little man, 
' I am compoanding a history of the distinguished families in Somersctshirei 
•nd hare called to obtain the Smith arms.' ' I regret, sir/ said my father, 
'not tole able to contrlbnte to so valuable a work; bat the Smiths ncrci 
had iny arms, and have invariahly scalcd their letters with their tlinmbc.' " 
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add a cheap inagnificcnce to the humble Foston. So dosed this 
cbanning epLsode in the life of the north countiy Rector, It maj 
be here added tbat Sydney Smith did carry out his good intentioa 
of taking Mrs. Sydney to Paris. The visit came off in the autumn 
of 1835. Dessein's hotei, at Calais, was 3Üli magnificent; Ronen 
afibrded a glowing Sensation ; gentlemen and ladies in blouses and 
Caps were as common on the streets as before ; the cookery of 
Paris had a nicer appreciation from a palate which had been much 
cultiyated by London dinners in the interval : — ^^'I shall not easily " 
he writes to Lady Grey, '^forget a matelote at the Rocher de 
Cancale and ahuond tart at Montreuil, or a paulet a la Tartcare, at 
Grignon's. These are impressions which no change in future life 
can obliterate.''* Sydney Smith crossed the Channel once more in 
1837, to Tisit Holland, but the gout was then the companion of his 
joumey, and the rose-coloured atmosphere had yanished. Worldlj 
prosperity had advanced, but youth had receded. 

Li the beginning of 1828, his youngest daughter was mar- 
ricd at York, and in the same month of January, he received 
the prebendal stall at Bristol, intelligence of which was grace- 
fully communicated to him by Lady Lyndhurst Thither he 
at once removed, and inaugurated his labours by preaching a 
sermon before the startled mayor and corporation, in the Ca- 
ihedral, on the fifth of November, Guy Faux's day, in support of 
religious toleration, particularly in reference to the Catholic8.t 

* Sydney Smith was not an epicnre, in the vulgär sense of the word ; bat 
he was andoubtedly something of the goumut. He knew the valne of flavonn 
and sances to life. He seasoncd his carato's dish of potatoes, on Salisbnry 
Piain, with ketchup ; stndicd, as wo see, the mystcries of taste in Paris, and 
on one occasion (rocordcd by Dyco, in the Table Talk of Rogen) rose in a 
brarora of fancy to the dcclarntion lliat " ki§ idca »f hcavcn was eating foie 
gras to the sound of trunipcts !" Smith wrote well on tempcrancc, nnd 
practised it. Fine sayinp^ like these, however, the imraortal salad receipt, 
and recordfi of innumcrablc "dinings out," in the Mcmoirs and Letters, will 
rendcr his memory fragrant in the truditions of gastronomy. 

t Hc thas mentions it in a letter to Lord Holland, Bristol, Nov. 5, 1828:— 
•* Mt DF4B Lord Holland, To-day I have preachcd an honest sermon fStt 
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It is published in bis works, and remains a piain, siuiple, sin- 
cere assertiou in the words of its title, of ^^ Those Rules of Chris- 
tian Charity, bj wbich our Opinions of otber Sects should be 
fbnned." The Bristol preferment brought with it a living, and 
Fo8ton-le-Clay iiras exchanged for the more euphonious Combe 
Florey, situated in a scene of natural beauty, near Taimton; 
in Smith's own description, " a most parsonic parsonage, like those 
described in novels." This increase of prosperity was darkened by 
the death of his son Douglas, in 1829 — a sorrow which accompanied 
the fieither through life. In his note book of the time, he writes, 
** April 14th, My beloved son Douglas died, aged twenty-four. 
Alas ! alas V* And afterward : " So enda this year of my life — a 
year of sorrow, finom the loss of my beloved son Douglas — the first 
great misfortune of my life, and one which I shall never forget* 
Lady Holland adds the touching trait, '^ in his last hours he often 
ealled his youngest son by the name of Douglas." 

A year after, his friend Lord Grey having become minister, 
Sydney Smith's cathedral stall at Bristol was exchanged for a 
dmilar bat more profitable post in London, and he became Canon 
Residentiary of St Paul's.* Combe Florey he still continued to 
hold, and thos, between /^sni and country, '^ dining with the rieh 
hl L<Hidon, and physickmg the poor in the country, passing £rom 
the sauces of Dives to the sores of LazaruSy^t l^e continued his 
derical career through life. 

of NoTember] befbre the Mayor and Corporation, in the Cathedral — the 
most proteätant Corporation in England ! They stared nt me with all their 
•jes. Sereral of them could not keep the turtle on their stomachs." 

♦ The foUowing letter to his friend, Mrs. Meynell, records the erent : — 

" Savillb Row, September, 1831. 

" My Deab G., I am just stepping into the carriage to be installcd by the 
Biflhop, bnt can not lose a post in thanking jou. It is, I believe, a very good 
thing, and puts me at my ease for life. I asked for nothing — ^nr* ver did any 
thing shabby to procure preferment. These are pleasing recollections. My 
pleasure is greatly increascd by the congratulations of good and excellcnt 
friendB like yourself. God bless you I " Stdnet SaciXP." 

1 Letter to M. £ng?ae Eobin. Momoir, ii. 497. 
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Nor were his duties at either place neglected. He became a 
most zealous guardian of the church propertj and afikirs at St 
Paulis, Buperintending building acoounts and expenses toilAiUyand 
sküfiilly ; and | reaching in his tum, to the dose of his life, wiih 
dignitj and eloqnence; while in the summer months, at Combe 
Florej, his heart expanded among his parishioners, whom he at- 
tended with fiuthful tendemess ; entering into their circamstances, 
and, what is so rare in tlie world with persons of superior Station, 
survejing, with heartfelt sjrmpathy, the cares and enjoyments of 
life on a lower level. Hodge had alwajs, in Sydney Smith, a 
friend, who understood him, and when it was threatened that 
Hodge's beer would be cut off by meddling licensers, or Hodge was 
in danger from the game laws, he had, in his clerical visiter, a use- 
ful protector. Sydney Smith's Advice to Parishioners is worthy 
of the philanthropy, humanity, and good-humoured shrewdness of 
Poor Richard. For Franklin, indeed, Smith entertained a gener- 
ous admiration, and the manners of the two sages were, in many 
things, not unlike. 

To the domestic sketches of Foston, must be added, as a pend- 
ant, this penciUing, by Lady Holland, of '^glorified" Combe 
Florey : — ^^ I long to give some sketches of these breakfasts, and 
the mode of life at Combe Florey, where there were oflen a»- 
sembled guests that would have made any table agreeable any- 
where ; but it would be difficult to convey an adequate idea of the 
beauty, gayety, and happmess of the scene in which they took 
place, or the charm that he infused into the society assembled 
round his breakfast-table. The room, an oblong, was, as I have 
already described, surrounded on three sides by books, and ended 
in a bay-vrindow, opening into the garden : not brown, dark, dull- 
looking volumes, but all in the brightest bindings ; for he carried 
his System of fumishing for gayety even to the dress of his books. 
I ^ He would come down into this long, low room in the moming 
I like a ' giant rcfreshed to run his course,' bright and happy as the 
scene around him. *Thank God for Combe Florev!' he would 
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exciaim, thron^iDg himself in bis red arm-chair, and looking around; 
'I feel like a bridegroom in the honeymoon.' And in truth I 
doabt if ever bridegroom feit so jojous, or at least made otbers 
feel so jojous, as he did on tbese occasions. 'Ring the bell, 
Saba ;' the usual refrain, bj-the-by, in every pause, for he con- 
trived to keep every body actively employed around him, and no- 
body evor objected to be so employed. ' Ring the bell, Saba.' En- 
ter the serrant^ D . * D , glorify the room.' This meant 

thal the three Yenetian Windows of the bay were to be flung open^ 
displaying the garden on every side, and letting in a blaze of sun- 

shine and flowers. D glorifies the room with the utmost 

gravity, and departs. ' You would not believe it,' he said, ' to look 

at him now, but D is a reformed Quaker. Yes, he quaked, 

or did quake ; bis brother quakes still : but D is now thorough* 

ly orthodox. I should not like to be a Dissenter in bis way ; he is 

to be one of my vergers at St. Paul's some day. Lady B 

calls ihem my virgins. She asked me the other day, * Pray, Mr. 
Smith, is it true that you walk down St. PauFs with thrce virgins 
holding silver pokers before you P I shook my head, and looked 
very gravc, and bid her oome and see. Some enemy of the Churdi, 
8ome Dissenter, had clearly been misleading her.' 

** * There now,' sitting down at the breakfast-table, * takc alesson 
of eoonomy. You never breakfasted in a parsonage before, did you ? 
There, you see my china is all white, so if broken can always be 
renewed ; the same with my plates at dinner : did you observe my 
plates? every one a different pattem, some of them nveet ariicles; 
it was a pleasure to dine upon such a plato as I had last night It 
18 tnie, Mrs. Sydney, who is a great herald, is shocked because 
some of them have the arms of a royal duke or a knight of the 
garter on them, but that does not signify to me. My plan is to 
go into a china shop and bid them show me every plate they 
bare which does not oost more than half a crown ; you see the 
result.' " 

Smith's London life, at bis residence in Charles street, appean 
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to have been attended by "all tliat should accompany old age, 
Lonour, love, obedience, troops of friends," but some f*;<*.es, alas, wov 
missiog. Mackintosh, whose memory he fondly cherislied, was iio 
longer living, and others had fallen in the race. Ile .']^ain<;d, however, 
the allianee of Dr. Holland,* who married bis daughUir 8aba, in 
1834, and new faces came to cbeer bim in bis bome-circle. 

The fifteen years assigned to the Canon of St. Paul's, öc^rc- rieh 
fruits of hia preceding culture and discipline. He had ceased 
contributing to the Edinbui'gb Review, having penned bis last 
article — it was on the Catholic Question — in 1827. He now 
thought it decorous that a Church dignitary should appear openly 
to the World in bis writings, and not sbelter bimself under the 
anonymous. His pen, however, was not idle, and he stood forth 
still, as ever, in pamphlets and letters to the newspapers, a 
Champion of liberal interests, and of the rights of his order. 

Having been thrown, upon his first arrival at Bristol, in 1830, into 
the midst of the violent agitations of the times, he met the erisis 
by his practical earnest advlce to the uninstructed häJoring classes, 
and his more resolute warnings to the exclusive pohticians. To 
enlighten the poor on the value of machinery, which they were 
bent upon destroying, he published several cheap tracts, entitled 
** Letters to Swing ;" while at county Reform meetings at Taunton, 
he levelled several most vigorous speeches at the pressing eviL» of 
the representative System. In one of these oecurs his now world 
renowned introduetion of Mrs. Partington. 

The most notable of all Sydney Smith's writings on the affairs 
of the Establishment, were his three Letters addressed to Arch- 
deaeon Singleton, the first of which appeared in 1837, and the 

* Sir Henry Holland, eminent for his literary and philoeophical, os well aa 
professional attainracnts. He took liis degree of M. D. at Edinbargh, in 1809. 
In the Summer of 1810 he visited Iccland. in Company with Sir George Mac- 
kenzic, to whose book of travcls in the island he contribated the Preliminary 
Dissertation and the article on Kducation and Literature. His " Travel« in 
the lonian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, &c., during the years 1812 
and 1813/' were rcceived with fuvour on their pablication in 1819. 
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jüicrs at intervals of about a jear. Thej rclate to the afiairs of 
the Whig Ecclesiastical Commission, then sitting, and chieflj to ita 
attempted ini^aBions of Cathedral endowments and patronage. It 
was proposed, among other things, to assist the rcvenues of the 
poorer clergy, bj taking from a number of the larger benefices 
pecuniarj advantages, to form a fiind for the augmentation of 
i^uül livings. Tlie prebendal Stalls of St, Paul's, in particular, 
were exposed to the shears of the projected bill. Thej were to 
be diminished in number, and their emoluments curtailed. Sjdnej 
Smith came forth resolutelj to the rescue. As it was a commis- 
sion of Bishops in which Deans and Chapters were not repre- 
sented, and as Episcopal revenues were not to be touched, the 
Bishops were made to feel the füll force of his wit and argument 
There is some verj piain talk addressed to the Bishop of London, 
the leamed Blomfield, whose passion for govemment is made to 
appear a virtue in excess. '^ Here it is," Smith exclaims, citing a 
Charge of rashncss against the Bishop's classical emendations, 
" qttalis ab incepto. He begins with iEschylus, and ends with the 
Church of England ; begins with profane, and ends with holj in- 
noYations — scratching out old readings which every. conunentator 
had sanctioned, abolishing ecclesiastical dignities which every re- 
former had spared ; thrusting an anapaest into a verse which will not 
bear it ; and intruding a Canon into a Cathedral which does not want 
it." The handling of the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Monk, who 
threw into the discussion an attack upon Sydney Smith, as " a scof« 
fer and jester," 13 excessively severe, retorting personality for per- 
fionality. There is a very neat example of mingled satire and eulo- 
gy in a page on Lord Melbourne. Li these papers, too, occurs the 
celebrated description of Lord John Russell : ^^ There is not a better 
man in England ; but his worst failure is, that he is nttcrly Ignor- 
ant of all moral fear ; there is nothing he would not undertake. 
I believe he would perform the Operation for the stone — build 
St. Peter's — or assume (with or without ten minutes' notice)^ the 
oommand of the Channel Fleet ; and no one would discover, by 
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his manner, that the patient had died — the Church tumbled dowii 
— and the Channel Fleet been knocked to atoms." 

The main argumenl of the Letters, which shows the Canoa 
Bomething of a consermtive in the pluralitj interest, is that the 
refbnn would be unjust and injurioas to the Chorch. It wonld 
interfere with vested rights, and, though it might tend to equalice 
the incomes of the clergj, the majoritj of them would remain veiy 
small — the iqdividual gain would be Uifling, while the great peca* 
niarj and social rewards of the Church would be destrojed. The 
£ngli8h Establishment, he argued, is, upon the whole, poor, but its 
character is maintained in a countrj where wealth is essential to 
secure respect bj its high prizes. As in the profession of the bar, 
manj are induced to enter it, and encounter eyery earij privation 
with the hope of attaining its splendid positions ; which also attraet 
many persons of independent incomes, who thus supplj the gen- 
eral deficiency of means. Destroy these glittering emolumenta, 
and the ground will be occupied bj inferior men, low, badlj edu* 
cated, and fanatical. ^You will have a set of ranting, raving 
Pastors, who will wage war against all the innocent pleasnrea of 
life, yie with each other in extravagance of zeal, and plague joor 
heart out with their nonsense and absurdity : cribbage must be 
played in caTems, and sixpennj whist take refuge in the howling 
wildemess. In this way low men, doomed to hopeless poverty, 
and galled by contempt, will endeavour to force themselyes into 
Station and significance." 

The Chapter rights were gallantly and successfully defeoded 
from behind the entrenchments of St. Paul's, with many a dashing 
sortie and skirmish — without any particular delicacy aa to the 
weapon or its stroke — with the Bisliops. That his firiends, the 
Whigs, suffered from the force of his logic was but a proof of hia 
independent character. It was no desertion of his political prin- 
dples, but evidence of his constancy to what he had always re* 
garded as the practical weliare of the Church; while he had, 
shortly aüer, an opportunity of proving to the world how little ha 
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was goided, in this defence, by his private pecuniary interests. A 
perquisite of the Chapter of St Paul's, the living of Edmontom, 
woith seven hundred pounds a year, feil to his share, on the death 
^ of his assodate, Mr. Täte. According to the usage in such mat- 
I ters, it was expected that he would tum tlie emolument to his own 
advantage. He generously conferred the whole on the son of the 
late incumbent The incident is so characteristically narrated by 
hiniy in a letter addressed to his wife, that it wonld be injustice to 
tlie reader not to present the scene in his own words : *' I wcnt 
over, yesterday, to the Tates at Edmonton. The family consists 
of three delicate daughters, an aunt, the old lady, and her son, 
then curate of Edmonton ; the old lady was in bed. I found there 
a physician, an old friend of Tatc's, attending them from firiend- 
sh^, who had come from London for that purpose. They were 
in daily expectation of being tumed out from house and curaey. 
. • • I began by inquiring the character of their servant ; then 
tumed the conyersation upon their afiairs, and expressed a hope 
the Chapter might ultimately do something for them. I then said, 
^ It is my duty to State to you (they were all assembled) that I 
have given away the living of Edmonton ; and have written to 
cur Chapter derk this moming, to mention the person to whom I 
have given it ; and I must also teil you, that I am sure hc will 
appoint his curate. (A general silence and dejection.) It is a 
very odd coinddence,' I added, ' that the gentleman I have selected 
18 a namesake of this family ; his name is Täte. Have you any 
relations of that name ?* ' No, wo have not.' ' And, by a more 
Singular coincidence, his name is Thomas Täte ; in short/ I added, 
^ there is no use in mincing the matter, you are vicar of Edmonton.' 
They all borst into tears. It fiung me, also, into a great agitation 
of tears, and I wept and groaned for a long time. Then I rose, 
and Said I thought it was very likely to end in their keeping a 
bo^y, at which we all laughed as violenüy. 

^ The poor old lady, who was sleeping in a garret becaiise she 
oould not bear to enter into the roora lately inhabited by her 
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husband, sent for me and kissed me, sobbing with a thousand 
emotions. Tlie charitable phjsiciän wept too. ... I never passed 
80 rcmarkable a moniing, nor was more deeply impressed wHh 
Üic Bufiferings of human life, and never feit more thoroughlj the 
happiness of doing good." 

A paniphlct on the Ballot was the most imp>ortant of Sydney 
Smith's later produetions. It appeared in 1889, wben the subject 
was much agitated by the liberals. He opposed its introduction 
with his iisual ingenuity and pertinacity of argument, considering 
it ineffective in reaching the evil, interference with the freedom 
of YOting, it was set forth to cui-e. He regards it as inimi^l to 
moral courage, a foe to just responsibility and good example; 
citing, witli unction, a reply of Jolm Randolph, at a dinner-party 
in London, to the question whether ballot preyaUed in his State of 
Virginia. " I scarcely believe," replied tiie American orator, " we 
have such a fool in all Virginia, as to mention, even, the vote by 
ballot ; and I do not hesitate to say, that the adoption of the baUoi 
would make any nation a nation of scoundrels, if it did not find 
them so." '^John Randolph," continues Sydney Smith, ^was 
right ; he feit that it was not necessary that a people should be 
fiüse in oi*der to be free ; universal hypocrisy would be the oonse* 
quence of ballot ; we should soon say, on deliberation, what David 
only osserted in his haste, that aü men icere liars,^ It is curioos 
to note the matter-of-fact way in which it is taken for granted, 
that the landlord will, in some way, control his tenants. In Amer^ 
ica, where the ballot, though generally prevalent, is not universal, 
he asserts, ^ it is nearly a dead letter ; no protection is wanted : if 
the balk>t protects any one it is tho master, not the man." One 
of the difficulties urged, in the use of the ballot, is its defeat of 
a reliable System of registration, by which oontested retums might 
be settled. At the close of the essay, the argument of whidi resta^ 
as usual with him, greatly on local expediency, he expresses bis 
distrust of what he regarded as a concomitant of the measure in 
England, the demand for universal suffitige. 
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The occurrence of the railwaj disaster, by fire, at Versailles, in 
1842, wJien a numher of lives were lost, in consequence of a regu« 
kak>n bj which the passengers were locked in tlie cars, drew foilb 
firom Smith Beveral characterisüc letters on the subject, addressed 
to The Momiiig Chi*omcle and Sir Robert Peel. 

The jear 1843 produced Sydney Smith's famous Petition to 
Cougress, and Letters on American Debts. The failurc of several 
States^ in the midst of flnancial embarrassments, to make provision 
£6r the payment of interest due on bonds, with whatever extenu- 
ating circumstances it may have becn attended, was a presaing 
eviL Jadged by the lower test of expediency, it was a political 
blunder. The delay, fortunately, was soon enongh terminated, in 
most of the cases, to ward off the severe verdict of the world 
which wonld have attended upon perslstince in the neglect. 
Smith was the holder of certain Pennsylvama Bonds. He missed 
bis semi-annual interest on pay-day ; heard talk of the ill word 
^ repudiation," and took up his pen in Illustration of the sound prin- 
dples of pecuniary Obligation and national faith. The cause was 
jost, and his wit was trcnchant. He made the most of the subject, 
as he had a right to do ; indeed, he made so much of it, that the 
laugh was rather tomed against him, when it was found over how 
tlight a personal loss he had contrived to raise so loud a storm of indig- 
nadon. He sold his shares at a discount, and was damaged a small 
matter by the Operation. The principle, however, was the same. 
Ifthe ^drab-colouredmen" had taken but two pence in the spirit of 
lobbery, they would have been justly exposed to the vituperatives of 
all the languages of the civilized world. Sydney Smith's extrava- 
gance of Statement and exaggerating invective, the riot of his 
hnmoor, while increasing th« efficiency, abated, however, firom the 
aoerbity of his denunciations. As to the principle involved, there 
ooold be but one opinion for both sides of the Atlantic ; and it was 
generally eonsidered, on this side, that Sydney Smith*s Letters did 
good Service. In other days, when America had been in need of 
Engiish opinion, Sydney Smith, it should not be forgotten, had 
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stood forth her resolute eulogist and champion. It was with him 
that the yerj complimentar7 phrase applied to the United States, 
originated, '^ a magnificent spectade of human happiness."^ Tho 
entranoe of the demon Bepudiation on the seene distmrbed the 
show.f 

• Ariele, America, Ed. Rer., Jnlj, 1 824. Letter to Jeffrey, Nor. 23, 18I& 
t Thore is a stanza in an amnsing, thongli reckless, EngUsh sqnib of thl 
time OD the topic, introdadng Sydney Smith : — 

**A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNS. 
"Yankee Doodlo borrows caah, 
Tankec Doodle spends it. 
And then he snaps his fingers at 

The joUy flat who lends it. 
Ask him when he means to paj. 

He shows no hesitation, 
Bnt Rays he'll take the shortest way 
And that'8 Kepndiattonl 

Chorus: Tankee Doodle borrows canh, 

"Yankee Towg that evcry State 

Is free and independent: 
And if they paid each other's debts, 

There'd never be an end on't. 
They keep distinct tili "acttling" oomet, 

And then throoghont the nation 
They all become "United States" 

To preach Repndiation ! 

"Lending cash to Illinois, 

Or to Pennsylvania, 
Florida, or Mississippi, 

Once was qnite a mania. 
Of all the States 'tis hard to say 

Which makes the prondest show, sizi^ 
Bat Yankee seems himself to like 

The State of 0-I-owo, sirs. 

The reverend joker of St. Pail's 

Don't relish mach their plander, 
And often at their knavish tricks 

Has haried his witty thander. 
Bat Jonathan by natare wears 

A hide of toaghest leathcr, 
Which braves the eharpest-pointcd daita 

And oonons pat togetherl 
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The Pennsylvania bonds supplied a freqnent theme to Sydney 
Smith, in his conversations and letters, grave and gay. He read 
the American papers, and fomid himself a wdl-abnsed man: 
** The Americans, I see," he said, ^ call me a Minor Canon. They 
are ahnsing me dreadfully to-day : they call me Xantippe ; they 
might, at least, have known my sex : and they say I am ei^ty- 
£oiax" To the Countess Grey, he writes : ** There is nothing in 
the crimes of kings worse than this yillainy of democraey." To 
Mrs. Grote : ^ My bomb has fallen very successfully in America, 
and the list of killed and wounded is extensive. I have several 
quires of paper sent me every day, calling me monster, thief, 
atheist, deist, etc. Duff Green sent me three pounds of cheese, 
and a Captain Morgan a large barrel of American apples." 

A Captain Morgan is the Captain Morgan, of New York, late 
of the packet ship Southampton, whose genial personal qualitiesi 

"He teils 'em they are dapping on 

Their credit qalte a stopper. 
And when they come to go to war 

They*!! nerer raiae a copper. 
If that's the case, thej coolly say, 

Jost as if to spite ob, 
They'd better stop oar dindends. 

And hoard 'em ap to fight ns! 

'What's the ose of moneyed fHends 

If jon mnstn't bleed 'em? 
Ours, I gness, says Jonathan, 

The conntiy is of freedom 1 
And what does freedom mean, if not 

To whip oor slaves at pleasnre 
And borrow money when yoa can, 

To pay it at yonr leisnre? 

"Great and free Amerikee 

With all the world is vying, 
That she the "land of primiat^' is 

There's sorely no dcnying. 
Bat be it known honceforth to all, 

Who hold their I. O. U. sirs, 
A Tankee Doodle promise is 

A Tankee Doodk do, sirs !" 



1 
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appredated by majij Atlantic travellers and intimates at hooM^ 
have long endeared him to such honourable literary and artielic 
fnends and acquaintances abroad, as Dickens, Thackeraj, Lcslie 
and bis brotber-ardsts of tbe Sketcbing Club of LoBd<m. To 
Captain Morgan we are indebted for tbe two foUowing letters» oow 
•first published, addressed to bim bj Sjdnej Smitb — toaching the 
apples albresaid, and American obligations genendlj. The ftrsi, 
which we also present, in a &c-simile of tbe original, is daied ai 
tbe writer*s London residence, in December, 1 843. It reads : ^ Sir : 
I am much obliged bj jour present of Apples, which I ooiisid«r 
as apples of Conoord,not discord. I have no longer anj pecuniarj 
mterest that jour countrymen sbould pay their debts — but aa a 
sincere friend to America, I eamestlj hope thej maj do so." 
The other is dated Combe Florej, January 14, 1844: '^Sir: I 
sbould have written long since to have thanked joa ibr jomr 
Apples, but unfortunatelj lost jour address. It latelj occorred to 
me, that I could find 70U hj means of our friend, Mr. Bates. The 
apples have been eaten with universal applause, after I had as- 
sured the Company that thej came firom a Solvent State. M7 
opinion (worth something, not much), is, that Pennsylvania will 
not pay. I heard my friend Stokes upon the subject, but bis fads 
and bis arguments led me to condusions very opposite to bis own. 
I sincerely hope that you have only a theoretical interest in the 
subject" 

In spite of skeptidsm, the apples were doubüess eaten with good 
will. Sydney Smith, though tenadous of bis satire and bis jesta, 
listened with interest to the representations of Mr. Edward 
Everett, then in England, and read with satisfacüon the ßdr-minded 
letter published by Mr. George Ticknor in the Boston Daily Ad« 
vertiser.* 

It was this year, 1843, which brought to the Canon of St Paul's, 
too late in life to add much to bis usefulness or enjoyments, a lai^ 
increase of wealth. Ilis brother Courtenay died without a will, 
* It U givcn in Liidj* Ilolland's Mcmoir, pp. 264-268. 
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and Sydney, at the age of seventy-two, inherited cmc third of an 
estate of a hundred thousand pounds. 

Sydney Smith had now arrived at that pcriod of life, in which^ 
in general, there is little for a man to do but to fold his robes abont 
liim and leave the stage with decorum. Though retaining his fao- 
«ilties to the hat with unabated mental vigour, the premonitions of 
disease wamed him of the grave. ^ I am going slowly," he writes 
to a friend in 1836, '^ down the hill of life. One evil in old age 
is, that as your time is come, yoa think every little illness is the 
beginning of the end. When a man expects to be arrested, every 
knock at the door is an alarm." The gout paid him several such 
domiciliary visits before the final summons. He was not what is 
called a martyr to the disease, but he feit its sting. He jests on 
tfae subject in his correspondence with his friend and fellow-victim, 
Sir Greorge Philips,* and bears up bravely under the infliction. In 
tbe history of sufiering, pain has been no unfrequent stimulant of 
wit The season before his death he said '^ I feel so weak, both 
in body and mind, that I verily belleve, if the knife were put into my 
hand, I should not have strength or energy enough to stick it into 
a Dissenter." ünder the last regimen of his physician, he said to 
hia friend Greneral Fox, ^ Ah, Charles ! I wish I were allowed 
even the wing of a roasted butterfly." Such things had once set 
the table on the roar. The jest cost more now. 

It IS pleasant to note how kindly the old humourist carries 
himself to the last in his letters to his female friends. The novels 
of Dickens, fbr which he had a genuine appreciation, were among 
his latest enjoyments. The infirmities of age, with intermissions 

•* ♦ A mope benevoieni man," says Haydon, in his Diary, " norer lived 
tfaan Sir George Philips." He advanced ütc hundred j^ineas to the artist 
for his pictnre of Christ in the Garden. Smith visited Philips at his seat ncar 
Manchester, when the host revellcd in his guest's hnmonr. " He was inccs- 
•antly stimolating him to attack him/'8a3rs Lady Holland, " which myfathor 
eertainly did most vigorously ; yet I believe no one present enjoyed tliesc sn- 
tAcks more than Sir George himself, who laughed at thcm almost to cxhaua- 
tton." Philips died in 1847, at the age of eighty-onc. 

4 
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of oomfort, crept steadilj on, and in October, 1844, a laßt attack, 
an aSection of water on the ehest, consequent on disease of the 
heart, seized ita victim in the oountry at Combe Florej. He was 
removed to town, was attended by his beloved son-in-law, Dr. 
Holland, and bj his nurse, Annie Kay, who had been wiA Idm 
since the old days at Foston. Earl Grey sent him messages «f 
aympathy from bis own death-bed. In one of his last houn tlie 
wonted fire of the preacher of St Paul's borst forth in the reeita- 
tion of a touching and eloquent passage from hia sermon oa 
Riches. ^^One eyening,"hifl danghter, Lady Holland, telb im^ 
^ when the room was half darkened, and he had been resting loi^ 
in silence, and I thought him asleep, he snddenly burst fbrth, in a 
Toice so strong and fuU that it startled us — .^ We talk of human 
Kfe as a joumey, bnt how vanously is that joumey performed ! 
There are some who come forth girt, and shod, and mantled, 
to walk on velvet lawns and smooth terraoes, where every gale 
18 arrested, and every beam is tempered. There are others 
who walk on the Alpine path of life, against driving misery, 
and through stormy sorrows, over sharp afflictions; walk witli 
bare feet, and naked breast, jaded, mang^ed, and chilled.' ** Bul 
these inequalities of life were now over. He had arrived at tha 
common level of mortality. The end had oomc. He calmly 
met death the 22d of Febmary, 1845. His remains were laid in 
the cemetery of Kensal Green. The tomb opon which his epitaph 
is written has also an inscription to the memory of his soii Douglas i 
and there, too, rests all that was mortal of his wife^who soon ftl* 
k>wed him to the grave.* 

In person, Sydney Smith, as he has been described to us by 
those who knew him, was of the medium height ; plethorie in habit 
though of great activity, of a dense brown complexion, a dark ex* 

* Sydney SmUh's personal property was sworn nnder £80,000. His wifi^ 
for whom liberal provision was made, was sole cxocntriz of his will. Thci« 
was a legacy of £30,000 to his son Wyndham, and his senrants wäre laoii* 
tioned in sereral beqoests. 
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preMTe eye, an open oountenanoey indiealiYe of fihrewdnefia, hs^ 
laottr, and bene^oleaee. There ia a look, too, in the Engliih en* 
graved portraila, of a thoogfaliiü serionsneas. A oertain heavinesi 
in bis üffue was neutralized hj eonstitiitional Tiyaiciiy. Hu 
^aenae, wit, and cliuaüness," eaid a coUege oompanicm, gare ^tha 
idea oi an Athenian carter." He onoe 0at to hia friend« Gilbcii 
Stoart Newton, for an abbot, in a painting. 

Newton made a portmit of Smith, repreaendng him in the later 
period of life wben aU his fiumldea were mellowed and refined. 
It waa while in attendanoe upon the artiat for thia pietore, on a 
wann daj, that tlie wit remarked he woald prefer to take off hia 
fleah and sit in hia bones !* Afler Newton'a death the portrait 
was hroogfai to America by his widow. In 1847, a oopj was 
made from it üxr Captain E. £• Morgan, bj Misa Ann Leslie, aia* 
ter of the well4jiown artiat Not long after, the original waa de- 
atrojed bj fire. The copj has been kindlylent to oa bjite ewner« 
and the engraving (daced aa the frontiapieoe to the preaent vohmii 
la made afier iU 

The practica], aonnd, eyery-dajy working character of Sydney 
Smith's life, ia ita greatest leaaon* He united in a rare mannar 

^ The Jest, a thSng not uncommon with hamonrisU, seems to haye doae 
4aty on tnother oceasioii. We bare thb report of it ainong rarioas tcraiw 
of oonTeiMtioii, in Ladj Holland's Memoir (p. 2as), with tbe plMaaot pdd^ 
tion of Mra. Jackson's wonderment :— 

** Nothing amoses me mora than to obserre the atter want of pcrceptlon 
of a joke in som« nunds. Mn. Jackson called the other daj, and ipok« of 
the oppretsive beat of last week. ' Hcat, ma'am I' I said, ' it was so drcadfnl 
bere, tbat I fonnd there was notbing left for it bat to take off my flesh and 
•ft ia mj bones.' * Take off yoor flesb and sit in yonr bones, sfar ! Ob I Bfr. 
Smith 1 how coold yon do tbat V she exdaimed, wich tbe utmost gravity. 
' Nothing more easy, ma'am ; come and see next time.' Bat she ordered htf 
carriage, and cridently thonght it a very nnorthodox proceeding." 

There is another anecdote of Newton's stndio. The artist was engaged in 
painting a portrait of Moore, which the poet took Smith, from a breakfast 
with Rogers, tö see. * Conldn't you coutrivc," said Sydney, in bis gravest 
naaner to Newton, *' to throw into bis face somcwhat of a stronger expi-ession 
afhoatiUty to tbe Ghnjch Establishment?" (Moore's Diary, üay 27, 1896.) 
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the Tirtnes of the Optimist and the refbnner. An ardent .devotee 
of hoinan happiness, he did not destroj lifo to improve it ; nor did 
he eyer cease to oppose evils in the waj of its prospcritj. While 
he appears taking his ease in that great inn, tlie world, enjojing 
himself and contunanicating pleasure to others, he ia qnairelling 
with all sorts of ii^ustice in high places ; oontending fbr tlie peasanl 
and the labourer ; advocating the rights (^accused criminalsy with 
a Word for poor chimnej-sweeps ; reading lessons to squires, par> 
liament men and bishops ; battling for religious and poliücal free- 
dom. He fought a long fight with dullness, pedantry, prejudice, 
private and poliücal interest, and came off conqaeror. His honest 
laugh rang through the whole field. An instinctive genios, the 
Inspiration of common sense, was his weapon. He had an adyan- 
tage of Position too in faTOur of his wit and his reforms in fighting 
underthe protection and in defcnce of the established Church ; for 
the best reformer is not all reformer. He miist have some point of 
Support, or how can he wage war with sucoess ? Wherc can he de- 
pübit the fruits of rictorj ? There are noisj reformers wfao cot 
themselves böse from all positive institutions, and, like the poels* 
^ cats in air-pmnps," attempt subsistence in a vacaum. Sydney 
Smith was not one of these empty whims. 

The most genial and oonciliatory, he was ihe most independent 
of men. His independence was, with his other virtaes, of a prac- 
tical character ; alike above obsequiousness, indolence and churlish- 
ness. He had a just knowledge of the respect due his facoltieB 
and attainments, of his claims upon the society to which he be- 
longed, his party and his church. On proper occasions he asserted 
them in a manly way ; when they were not acknowledged he hate 
the loss philosophically, and even sported with his misfortnnea. 
There was no misanthropy in his disposition. 

In the art of getting on in the world, he was certainly not indif- 
ferent to the main chance, while his life affords an Illustration of 
the benevolence of men of moderate means. Dnring a consider* 
able part of his career in narrow drcumstances, and compclled to 
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economy, wbeüier sellnig bis wife's jewels preaching at chapels, 
Iccturing, reviewing, eking out a curate's humblcness by drafts <m 
hiunour and iniagination, bc is constantly doing liberal acts ; a man 
of cbarity and beneficence ; bestowing free-will offerings from a 
life of self-denial and bonourable indastry ; oontributions wbicb a 
generous nature extorted from a stock almost too small for bome 
necessities. 

Independence of opinion and of fortune be ralaed most bi^y, 
mnd pnrsued steadily and successfully, tbe one for tbe otber, tbe 
inferior for tbe saperior. In tbe wisdom of Borns tbe poef s 
manly Epistle, be " assiduously waited " upon Fortune and gatbered 
wealtb — 

"Not for to hlde it in a hedgo, 
Nor for a train attendant, 
Bat for the glorioos prinl^o 
Of boing independent." 

He ba^ tbe courage in a luxurious, artificial society, wbere weak 
men are cm^bed by conventionalisrns, of appearing wbat be was 
and spending no more tban be could afibrd. An instance of 
lus bosiness punctilio in pecuniary obligations occurs in one of bis 
letters to bis early friend Mr. Beacb. Tbe latter bad a smaU sum 
of money left in bis bands on settlement witb bis son's tutor. Mr. 
Beacb credits tbe acoountwitbfive per Cent interest. Sydney in- 
oBlB positively tbat it must be but four, and will be under no obli« 
ggtion for any more.* 

His personal independence was sbown in many instances during 
the period of bis alliance witb a political party out of office ; an 
aasodatkm unfriendly to bis clerical advancement In a less pub- 
lie light it was exbibited in tbe manly freedom of bis intercourse 
witb bis firiends. His wit spared none of tbeir absurdities. His 
lettersy irequently modeis of coortesy and compliment, are always 
fnmk and trutbfdl. 

Tbis resolute sclf-possessicm, tbougb based on brave, natural 

♦ Fourth EnglUh edition of the Memoirs, I. 109, 
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qualides, and developed with fireedom, was also an afiair of eonvic- 
tion and the will. Bashiiilness is one of the last qualitics whicb 
would be assigned to Sydney Smith, but we read that he was shy 
even in bis early manhood. His acutcness of mind, howeyer, soon 
corrected the evil. He first disoovered, he says, '^ that all noankind 
were not solely employed in observing him, bs all young peopla 
think, and that shamming was of no use, the world being yery 
clear-sighted, and soon estimating a man at his just value. This 
cured me, and I determined to be natural, and let the world find 
me out"* 

Subsidiary to this personal oourage was hb hopeful way of kx^- 
ing at the world. He was always practising and inculcating the 
disposition. " Some very ezeellent people/' he said, ^ teil yoo 
they dare not hope. To me it seems much more impious to dare 
to despair." He had an ezcellent rule for the happiness and wis- 
dom of life as to the future, not to look too far into it fbr inevita- 
ble though probably distant disaster. '^ Take shori views^ bope for 
the best, and trust in God."t Inclined by temperament to autid 
pate Coming erils — for our wit, spite of his many jests, was a 
serious man — h<^ resisted the atrabilious tendency, and avoided 
drawing drafts on the misery of fiitari^. ^Never/' he said, 
'^gire wfty to melancholy; nothing encroaches more: I %ht 
against it vigorously. One great remedy is, to take short views of 
life. Are you happy now ? Are yoa likely to remain so tili thia 
evening ? or next week ? or next month ? or next year ? Then 
wby destroy present happiness by a distant misery, which may 
never come at all, or you may neyer live to see it ? for every sub- 
stantial grief has twenty shadows, and most of them shadowa of 
yoor own making." It was said of the happy nature of Oliver 
Ctoldsmith ihat he had a knadi: at hoping : with Sydney Smith it 
was a principle. Cheerfulness he made an art He liked hooso« 
hold illuminations of a good English coal fire, ^ the living thing," 
he said, ''in a dead room," abundance of lights, flowers on his 

♦ Mom. i. 77, 334. f Ib. i. 167, 117. 
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table, piints and pictores on bis walls. He was no connoisseur 
in the latter, :ind if he had been, could not have afforded the grati- 
ficadon of the taste, but he made poor and cheap pictures do the 
woriK of good onea bj filliog up the gap betwoen with bis sport and 
imaginalion. 

There is a liighly characteristic anecdote of the man, illustrating 
hifl habitual regard to human happiness, and bis frequent solicitude 
far the natural welfare of childrcn. Tlie »tory is thus told bj bis 
danghter, Ladj Holland : << One of bis little children, then in delieate 
health, had for some time been in the habit of waking suddenlj every 
tvening ; sobbing, anticipating the death of parents, and all the 
Borrows of life, almost before life had begun. He could not bear 
this unnatural union of childhood and sorrow, and for a long pe- 
riod, I have heard my mother say, each evening found bim, at the 
waking of bis child, with a toy, a picture-book, a bunch of grapes, 
or a joyous tale, mixed with a little strengthening advice and the 
tendereat caresses, tili the habit was broken, and the child wdke to 
joy and not to sorrow." 

The intellectnal babits of Sydney Smith were those of a quick, 
keen, sensitive nature, prompt to receive impressions, apt to 
dedde upon them, cautious of its convictions, never driven al 
fandom. Impatient of restraint, ardent and vivacious, he was re- 
maikable for bis self-knowledge, and the discriminaüng use of bis 
powers. He did not over-estimate them or under^stimate them i 
lie knew predsely what he could do ; the weight of the prqjcctile, 
the momentum, the effect 

His habits of reading were somewhat peculiar. He read many 
books, and was content, on prindple, to secure the best use of his 
ftcalties, to remain Ignorant of many others. He was constantly 
kK>k]ng into his stock of knowledge and strengthening bis defences 
on the weak points. In this way he laid up a large störe of prao- 
tieal, working Information. His directness and vivacity of mind 
led bim at on ^e to the essential points of a subject He plucked 
out the heurt of a series of volumes, in a mominoj. Tlie bappv 
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result maj be seen in bis reviews, in the Edinborgliy of books of 
travels — bis favourite reading. 

IIc wroto rapidly, niuking few corrections, a proof of bis exact 
disclpline of mind, for bis wntings bnve tbat concisenesd wh* 
may be supposed to bave required frequent i'cvision. His ' 
writing, a sign of bi.n impatience, was Tillainouslj bad. He 
scribed it, in a letter to a gentleman wbo wisbed to borrow onc ot 
bis sermons: " I woiild send it to you with picasure, but my wri- 
ting is as if a swarm of ants, escaping from an ink-bottle, bad walked 
over a sbeet of paper without wiping tbeir legs."* It is amusing 
to notice bis lectures to Jeffrey, on bis cacograpby, wbicb may be 
attributed to a similar restlessness of mind. 

Tbe clearness and purity of bis style are noticeable. It is direct, 
forcible, manly Englisb ; brief witbout obscurity ; rieb witbout any 
extravagance of oniament ; tbe unaffected language of a gentleman 
and a scbolar. It bas a constant tendency to tbe apborism — tbe ripe 
fruit banging on tbe tree of knowledge — noticeable in tbe writings 
of tbe bigber order of men of genius ; tbe great dramatists, the 
poets genemlly, Bacon, Burke, Fi*anklin, Landor, and indeed 
most of tbe classic autboi's wbo pass current in tbe worid in quo- 
tation. Wit, indeed, of all tbe faculties, is tbe most rapid and 
powerful condenser; it puts volumes into apopbtbegms; bas a 
patent for proverbs ; contracts an essay to an apborism ; bottles 
an argumcnt in a jest. 

Unlcss whero pcculiai' Latinized expressions or tecbnical terms 
«rc intentionally intix>diiced for tbeir witty effect, Smith's language 
is of tbe purest Saxon. His nietbod is very direct His meaning 
reacbes us pure of all superfluitics and pruncd of all tediousness. 
It is a style, too, wbicb is essentijüly bis own, a reflex of bis keen, 
impulsive, straiglit-fonvai'd clmracler. In his fii-st publisbed ser- 
mons be bas been chargcd with imitating tlie cfforts of Jeremy 
Taylor and others of tbe old divines ; but tbis transfusion, wbicb 
appears yery slightly, is ratber a beauty. Wben be advanced into 
♦ Memoire, i. 174. 
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Ihe conflict of life he borrowed no weapons from others, but relied 
on hid own manlj vigour. His style, consequentlj, is inimitable. 
It is capable of no transpositions or chaDges. The same meaning 
can be convejed onlj it the same words. Thej are those pictor- 
esque, truthful words; riady, inevitable to a man of genius; ooy 
of their presence to the duUard. 

The most pervading characteristic of Sydney Smith's writings 
is his wit ; wit blended with the genial humour of the man« It 
breathes from him as the yery atmosphere of bis nature. 

Lord John Russell, in the preface to one of the volumes of his 
Memoirs of the poet Moore, has happily discriminated the pecu« 
liarities of this omnipresent faculty, as it was developed in sodety. 
" There are," he says, " two kinds of coUoquial wit, which equally 
oontribute to &me, though not equally to agreeable conversation. 
The one is like a rocket in a dark air, which shoots at once into 
the sky, and is the more surprising from the previous silence and 
gloom ; the other is like that kind of firework which blazes and 
borsts out in every direction, exploding at one moment, and shin- 
ing brilliantly at another, eccentric in its course, and changing its 
shape and colour to many forms and many hues. Or, as a dinner 
is set out with two kinds of Champagne, so these two kinds of wit, 
the still and the sparkling, are to be found in good Company. 
Sheridan and Talleyrand were among the best examples of the 
first Hare* (as I have heard) and Sydney Smith were briUiant 
instances of the second. Hare I knew only by tradition, but with 
Sydney Smith I long lived intimately. His great delight was to 
produce a succession of ludicrous Images: these followed each 
other with a rapidity that scarcely left time to laugh; he himself 

* James Hare, the intimate of Charies James Fox and his circle, tho friend 
aod oorrespondent of Selwjn. Few passages of his wit sarvive his personal 
memory. Jesse (Selwyn and his contemporaries, iii. 285) gives the foUowing 
neat specimen : " He was one day conversing with General Fitxpatrick, when 
the latter affiocted to discrcdit the report of General Bnrgoyne haring been 
defeatod at Sara'oga. " Perhaps yoa maj be right in yoar opinion/' said 
Hare, *' bat tak« t from roe as a flying romoar." 

4» 
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laaghing loudest and with more enjojment than anj one. ThL^ 
electri^ contact of mirth came and went with the oceasioiD ; it 
not be i^peated or reprodnoed. Anjthing world give occanon 
it For instanoe, having seen in the newspapeis that Sir .£nea8 
Mackintosh* was come to town, he drew such a Indicroos carica- 
ture of Sir .MnesLa and Ladj Dido, for the amusement of their 
namesake, that Sir James Maddntosh rolled on the floor in fits of 
knighter, and Sydney Smith, striding across him, exclaimed, 
* Ruat Justitiar His powers of fun were at the same time united 
witl^ the strongest and most practical common sense. So that 
while he langhed awaj seriousness at one minute, he destroyed in 
ihe nezt some rootcd prejudice which had braved for a thousand 
jears the batde of reason and the breeze of ridicule. The letten 
of Peter Pljmley bear the greatest likenesa to his conversation ; 
the descripüon of Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown dining at the Court 
of Naples in a volcano coat with lava buttons, and the comparison 
of Mr. Canning to a large blue-bottle fly with its parasites, most 
resemble the pictures he raised up in social conversation. It may 
be arerred for certain that in this style he has never been equalled, 
and I do not suppose he will ever be surpassed."! 

In the occasional passages of Moore's Diary in which Sydney 
Smith is mentioned, always under agreeable drcumstances, there are 
nomerous instances of this peculiar vein of humour, ^ huddling jest 
upon jest with impossible conveyance,'' the sagacity apparently 
not inspiring the wit, but the extravagance giving birth to the 
wisdom. At a breakfast at Bc^rs's, ^ Smith, füll of comicality 
and fancy, kept us all in roars of laughter. In talking of the 
stories about dram-drinkcrs catching fire, pursued the idea in every 
possible shape. The inconvenience of a man coming too near the 
candle when he was speaking, * Sir, your Observation has caught 

• Tw«nty-third laird of the MackintosheB of that ilk, was created a Baronet 
in lilS. He djcd in the sixtj-ninth yeor of his age, hi 1820, wfaen tht B«^ 
onetcy became extinct. «< He waa a gentleman of the greatest tforth," f aji 
hts obituarj in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

t Prefar? to the Sixth Volume of Memoln of Thomas Moore, pp. xii-xir 
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fire.* Thcn imagined a peraon breaking into a blaze in thc pul- 
pit ; the engines called to put him out ; no water to be had, die 
man at the waterworks being a ünitarian or an Atheist" Tliifi 
was mostlj pure fun. On the same occasion, one of bis apporenUy 
hidicroua sajinga displajed a kecn wit, with matter for profound 
thought, when he said of some one — ^ He has no command over hid 
nnderstanding ; it is always getting between bis legs and tripping 
him up.** Another instance of this humo^us amplification in bis 
table talk, which is happilj related in Ladj HoUand's Memoir, 
brings the yery nuui before us, ^'in bis habit as he lived:" — 
^Some one mentioned that a joung Scotchman, who had been 
latelj in the neighbourhood, was about to marrj an Irish widow, 
doable bis age and of considerable dimensions. < Going to marrj 
her !' he exclaimed, bursting out laughing ; ' going to marry her ! 
impossible I jon mean a part of her ; he could not marrj her all 
himfielf, It would be a case, not of bigamy, but trigamj ; theneigh- 
iNmrhood or the magistrates should interfere. There is enough of 
iier to fumish wives for a whole parish. One man marry her ! it 
Is monstrous. You might people a colony with her ; or giye an 
assembly with her ; or perhaps take your morning*s walk round 
her, always provided there were frequent resting-places, and you 
were in rüde healtb. I once was rash enough to try Walking 
roond her before breakfast, but only got half-way and gave it up 
exhausted. Or you might read the Riot Act and disperse her ; in 
•faorty you might do anything with her but marry her.' < Oh, Mr. 
Sydney !' said a young lady, recovering from the general laugh, 
' did you make all that yourself P ' Yes, Lucy/ tlirowing bimself 
back in bis chair and sbaking with laugbter, < all myself, child ; all 
my own thunder. Do you think, when I am about to make a joke, 
I send for my neighbours C. and 6., or consult the clerk and 
church-wardens upon it ? But let us go into the garden ;' and, all 
iaoghing tili we cried, withoat hats or bonnets, we sallied fbrth 
out of his glorified window into the garden.^t 

• Moow'i Duuy, May 27, ' «26. t Mcmoür, i. 804-5. 
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The best proof of the kindliness of Sjduey Smitli's wit is, tliat 
tt (lid not oifend the friends upon whom it was played offi It was 
iruthful without bitterness : ita playfiil brightness deared the at- 
mosphere, but the holt never scathed. Ilis jests upon Jefii-ej, tho 
'^maximus minimus/' were incessant, but they did not intemipi 
mutual friendsliip and esteem. The strongest recognition of the 
kindliness which underlay the mirth, is in a compliment paid by 
the Earl of Dudley, whose eccentriclties, based on pliysical in- 
firmity, might have excused sensitivencss. When Smith took leave 
of him, on going from London to Yorkshire, Dudley said, " You 
have been laugliing at me constantly, Sydney, for the last seven 
ycars, and yet, in all tlint time, you never said a single thing to me 
that I vrished unsaid." The fact is, that the humour of Sydn^ 
Smith was a relief from the usual social impertinences, the chief 
ingredient of which is malevolence, which pass, in society, onder 
the name of wit Take away the malignity, the spite, the per- 
versions, the irreligion, the indecorum of most witty sayings, and 
how small a residuum is lefl. There was nothing of the slow, 
stealthy approach of the sarcastic, biting sayer of *' good tliings** 
in Sydney Smith. IIls jests were in a rollicking vein of extray- 
aganza. The tendcncy of this humour is to license, but Smith's 
ranvcrsation was innocent Moore, who had the best opportunity 
of knowing the ränge of Smith's social moods, says, *' in bis gayest 
flighu, though l)oi»terous, he is never vulgär.*** Rogers described 
bis style to the life : " Whenever the conversation is getting duU, 
he throws in some touch which makes it rebound and rise again 
as light as ever. There is this difierence between Luttrell and 
Smith : aftcr Luttrell, you remember what good thmgs he said-— 
after Smith, you remember how much you laughed.'*t 

* Diary, March 13, 1833. 

t Moore 's Diary, April 10, 1823. On the same occasion Moore writet: 
** Smith paitiruJarly amusing. Have rather held out against him hitherto ; 
bat this day hc conquered me ; and I am now hls victim, in the laughing way, 
fbr life. Ilis imagination of a duel between two doctors, with oil of CrotoD 
on the tipä of thoir ftngcrs, tr-^ng to touch each other's lips, highly ludi 
croui " 
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In hid own Essay on Wit, Smith fearlessly quotcd the 'muld* 
forious aiul cxlmustive definition of Banx>w. He muj be Uied 
OD eiich of its counts, aad bc found lionourably guilty of pcrpe- 
iraiing cverj jest cnumerated in the indictment The ^ pat allu- 
sion to a known fltory," is exemphüed in the case of memorable 
Mrä. Fartington ; the " forging an apposite tale," in the passage 
from tlie Sjnod of Dort and the ßtory of " the Village ;" while the 
"dress of humo^rous expression," the "odd similitude," the "bold 
scheine of ppeecli," tlie " tart irony," the " lußty hyperbole," the 
"acute nonsense," were peculiarly Sydney •Smith's own. The 
reductio ad absurdum was his favouritc method. He gave his 
fish line, and swam it to death. He well knew how " affinity of 
soand and words and phrases" eiu-iched expression, and practised 
the art in his style, but the perversion of these things in puns he 
despised. We have noticed only two instanccs in all his wri- 
tings.* 

If the foi*m of his wit indicated something of levity, its spirit 
was sound and earnest There was a grave thought always at the 
bottom. This has given his writings a permanent value, while 
biilliant contemporary reputations have fluttered and died. On 
this point an acute critic, Mrs. Jameson, remarks — and her testi- 
mony may be taken for the greater value, since she complains, 
that " her nature feels the want of the artistic and imaginative in 
his nature" — that "the wit of Sydney Smith almost always in- 
Tolved a thought worth remembering for its own sake, as well as 
worth remembering for its brilliant vehicle : the value of ten thou- 
8Mid pounds Sterling of sea^e concentrated into a cut and polished 
diamond. It is not true, as I have heard it said," she continues;» 
** that after leaving the society of Sydney Smith, you only remem- 
bered how much you had laughed, not the good things at which 

* One of Napoleon, in 1798, "Ireland safe; and Boonaparte embajed in 
Egjpt; tliat is, surrounded by Beys I" The other, in a note to the Countess 
Grey : "Xf any ono bearing the name of Grrey comes this way (to Comb« 
llorey), send him to us : I am Grey-men-iverous !" 
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you had laugb^d. Few men — wits bj profession — evet said lO 
Diany memorajle tliings as those recoi-ded of Sydney Smith.*** 

The Lettei-ö of Sydney Smith have little prctension in th^ 
form as epbtolary compositions ; but tliey are rare specimens of ^ 
rare ekss ; ranking, for their terseness and witty fiavour, with tl^^ 
notes and " notelets** of Charles Lamb. Tliey are generally brie^^ 
never attempt any regulär or didactie ezposition of a subject, bu^^ 
contain, in virtue of their epigrammatie truthfiilneas — to say ^ 
nothing of the constant entertainment — profitable matter of gen- 
eral wisdom and information of the men and affairs of liis day, to 
take their place with the published corrcspondence of the greatest 
of bis contemporaries. Li a few lines he setUes a moral question, 
draws the poi*trait of a public man, pleasantly correct« a defeot, or 
rallies the spirits of a friend. He wrote oflen to Jeffrey, and to 
John Murray ; less frequently to Allen, Lord Holland, Earl Grey, 
and in the latter pari of bis life exclianged a gouty correspondence 
witb Sir George Philips, and wrote warm complimentary notes to 
Dickens. But most of bis letters are addressed to ladies ; to Lady 
Holland, to Mrs, Meynell, to Miss Georgiana Harcourt, daughter 
of the Archbishop of York, the Countess Grey, Lady Maiy 
Bennett, and others. Playful and sincerely affectionate, they are 
the perfection of ingenious flattery, the sweetness of the adulati<» 
being taken off by the humöVous extravaganoe. 

A Paragraph ia duc to HoUand House, a seat sacred in the his-* 
tory of Letters, the centre of the important social, literary, and 
political drde with which Sydney Smith revolved during the 
greater part of bis life. Its traditions go back to the early yeara 
of the seventeenth Century, when it was built by Sir Walter 
Cope.t The grounds had belongcd to the noble family of the De 

* Common-PUce Book of Thoughts, Memories and Fandes, p. 49. 

t Thero is a pleasant acconnt of the historical incideoti connocted witii 
Holland Honte, in two papen by Leigh Hnnt, in NO0. 204 and SOI of Honse- 
hold Words. 
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Vere's since the Conquest The hoüse was bequeathed by Copa 
to bis 8on-in-law, Henry Rieh, first Earl of Holland, a son of the 
£rst Karl of Warwick. Rieh was a gallant man, a fayourite at the 
Court of Charles I. In the bcginning of the civil war he sided with 
the Parliamcnt, theii took up nrms for the King — was taken pris- 
oner and executed in 1 648. Fairfsix, the Parliamentary general, 
xiext ocrapied the manskm ; wheu, as tradition goes, it was priry 
to the deliberations of Cixmiwell. AAcr the Restonition it had 
marlons occupants, Pope's "downright Sliippcn" among them. 
Dcfore establishing himself at Eensington, ICing William, as we 
leam, from Macaula/s History, thought of the House as a resi- 
^ence, and occupied it a few weeks.* The second Earl of Hol- 
land, the eider branch of liis family failing, united the titles of 
HVarwidL and Holland. Marriage with tlie widow of hia son, tho 
Ooantess of Warwick, in 1716, made Addison an inmate of 
Holland Honse. The poet passed there the last three years of bis 
lifo, not very happily, as Johnson would bare us infer, who repre- 
eents bim as a slave to the rank of the Countess. He gained new 
titles of bis own to honour, however, at the time, for it was in the 
second year of bis marriage that he was made Secretary of State. 
There is a doubtful story of bis meditating Spectators in the 
library, refresbcd by a bottle of wine at eitber end of the room. 
This, if it occurred at all, must bave been beibre bis marriage, 
sincc the Spectator closed with the year 1714. It was in a Cham- 
ber of Holland House that the death scene occurred, when 
Addison called to bim bis step-son, the young Earl of Warwick, to 
** see how a Christian can die." Tbc family of the Earls of Hol- 
land becommg extinct, in 1759, the house became, soon after, by 
purchase, the property of Henry Fox, the crafly politician of the 
Walpole era, who was created Lord Holland, the first of the 
present line. His father was Sir Stephen Fox, who, from being 
a cfaorister boy at Salisbury Cathedral, was called to an inferior 
^taalinn ml oourt, attended Charles IL in ezile, and on his returp 
* Chapter xi., vol. iü. 
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secured an honoorable fortunc by bis financial skiU and integrity. 
** In a Word, ' says Evelyn, in bis Diary, " never was man more 
fortunate tban Sir Stcpbcn ; bc is a bandsome person, virluous, 
and very religious."* Ile was seventy-six years old wben be 
married a second time, and becamc tbe fatber of Henry Fox. A 
ßon of tbe latter, Stepben Fox, was tbe second I^rd Holland, eider 
brotlier of Cbarles James Fox. Stepben Fox died young, and 
leil tbe title to tbe late Loi'd Holland, wbo restored tbe literary 
prestigü of tbe bouse, not only by bis own writuigs, but by bis 
patronage of mcrit Ilis liberal parliamentary career is matter 
of recent bistory. His cbief writings are, Lives of Lope de 
Vega and Guillcm de Castro, a translation of tbree Spanisb oome- 
dies, and of a Canto of tbe Orlando Furioso, tbe Preface to Fox'g 
History of James H., for tbe copyrigbt of wbicb Murray paid tbe 
magnificent sum of four tbousand pounds, tbe Prefaces to bis edi- 
tions, fi!t>m tbe original MSS., of Earl TValdegrave's Memoirs, and 
Horace Walpole's Last Ten Years of tbe Beign of George H., 
and postbnmous RecoUections of Foreign Courts, and Memoirs of 
tbe Wbig party. He was a clever writor of occasional verses. 
His Couplet to tbe poet Rogers, affixed to a garden-seat in tbe 
grounds of HoUand House, is very neat : — 

*' Here Rogers gat ; and henj (br orer dwcll 
To me, thoso PleiMores that ho sang so well." 

Tbe lines wliicb were found on bis dressing-table at bis deatb, 
are as finely conceived : — 

" Ncphcw of Fox and friend of Grey — 
Enongh my mecd of famo, 
If thoso who dei^ed to observe me say 
I iujared ncithcr name." 

Tbe amiable cbaracter of Lord Holland, no less tban bis inteOee- 
tual characteristics, endeared bim to Sydney Smitb. Lady Holland 
celebrates tbeir conversation : — ^**sbort, varied, interspersed witb 
wity Ulustradon aod anecdote on botb sides ; tbe perfectk» of so* 
» Diary, September, 6, 1680. 
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cial iiitercour^e, a sort of mental dram-drinking, rare as it waa 
deHghtfuL"* 

An importnnt position in tlie literary aiinals of Holland Honse 

belongs to Lady Holland. Sbe was the daugliter and hcir of 

Hicliard Vassall and the divorced wife of Sir Godfrey Webster. 

Xx>rd Holland, previous to bis maniage to her, in 1797, paid to 

lier busband six thousond pounds damages in a criminal action. 

JBe took, at tbe morriage, the name of Yassall. Lady Holland 

liad talent, knew bow to sbine among tbe wits, be fascinating and 

iiifluential, was often a warm friend, wbile ber domineering patron« 

age appears at times to have been sufiiciently offensive. It is 

curioas to note Sydney Smitb's recognition of a HoUandophohia 

visiting all new guests at tbe bouse. Tbe poet Campbell, at tbe 

age of tbirty, went tbere witb dread. " Lady Holland/' be writes 

to a friend, ^ is a formidable woman. Sbe is cleverer, by several 

degrees, tban Buonaparte." Rogers told a cbaracteristie story of 

her manner : — ^** Wben Lady Holland wanted to get rid of a fop, 

Bbe used to say, * I beg your pardon, but I wisb you would sit a 

Utile furtber off; tbere is sometliing on your bandkercbief whicb I 

doö't quite like.' "f Very unlike tbis was Sydney Smitb's descrip« 

tion of tbe kind and ihtellectual Miss Fox, Lord Holland's sister: — 

^ Ob, sbe is perfection : sbe always gives me tbe idea of an aged 

angel." 

Byron gave some caustie toucbes to tbe literary set at Holland 
House, in bis Englisb Bards and Scotcb Reviewers, witb a C!i' l:r|Pj 
glance at " My lady." Tbere are some instances of ber rule in R<>gf.rs' 
Table Talk.| and an occasional glimpse, in Moore*s Diary, of ber 

* Memoire, i. 78. 

t Dyce's Table Talk, p. 273. 

X Take one for the sakc of the ndroitly-tumed compliment at the c1o::o :— 
" Jx>rd Holland ncver Tcntared to ask aiij ono to diiincr (not cvcn me, «h*/m 
he had known fo long nnd so intimately) withoat prcviously consnlting Lft«1y 
n. Shortly beforo his denth. I cillcd nt Holland House, and found only L»Kd/ 
H. within. As I was Coming out I met Lord Holland, who said, * Well, de 
}ou retum to dinner V I answercd, ' No ; I have not been invited.' Pcrho^js 
this dcfcrcncc to Lady H. was not to be rcgretted ; für Lord Holland was so 
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<< rather hravura mood." A Sunday gorden sccne, in ihat rcoord, 
is picturesqne : '^ Brcakfastcd witli Rogers. Wcnt out to Holland 
House. The Icvee tlici-c of a Sundaj alwajs dclightiuL Mj 
Lord on his stock -still pony, taking cxercise, as he thinka: and 
my Lady in her whiskey, surroonded by savans. There were to- 
day Sydney Smith, Brougham, Jeffrey, &c Sydney Smith 
praised my ^ Byron,* tlio first book of mine (or indeed any one 
else*s) I eyer heard him give a good word to ; seemed to do it, 
too, with sincerity.*'* Elsewhere Moore chronicles Lord Holland 
at breakfast '< in liis gouty chair, but with a &ce as gay and shin- 
ing as that of a sclioolboy." He has a happy look in Leslie's pio- 
ture of the Library at Holland House, where he is intzodaoed 
with fuU lengths of Lady Holland and their eonstant oompaniony 
Allen ; who appears as well filled out in person and benefloent in 
countenanco as his Lordship. 

There arc soine very pleasant glimpses of Holland House in 
Sydney Smith's Letters. Writing to Lady HoUand, he says : — ^**1 
am sure it is better for Lord Holland and you to be at Holland 
House, bccause you both hate exercise (as eveiy person of senae 
does), and you must be put in situaüons where it can be easilj 
and pleasantly taken. Even Allen gets some exercise at Hol- 
land House, for Homer, Sheridan, and Lord Lauderdale t&ke 
him out on the gravel-walk, to milk him for buUion, Spain, Amer- 
ica, and India ; whereas, in London, he is milked in that stall be* 
l'ßTf ßtairs/'t 

In another Ictter to Lady Holland, without date, Allen reap- 

pears : — ^ I know nothing more agreeable than a dinner at Holland 

House ; but it must not bcgin at ten in the moming, and last tili 

fiix. I should be iiicapable, for the last four hours, of laughing at 

Lord Holland's jokes, eating Raffaelle's cakes, or repelling Mr. 

AUen*8 attack« upon the church." 

hoApitftble and good-natared, that, had he boen left to hiniMlf, he would ha?« 
had a crowd at his table daily."— (Dyce's RecoUections, p. 275.) 

• Moore's Diaiy, May 2, 1830. 

t Hesliiigton, April 21, ISiO. 
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Allen's chemistry and opinians were always a resourcc for Syd- 
ney Smith. Moore has one of thcse occaäions ; dining at 1 loHiuul 
House, he enters in his Diary: — "Sydney Smith veiy comical 
about the remedy that Lady Holland is going to use for the book- 
worm, which is making great ravages in the libiury. She is about 
to have them washed with some mercurial preparation ; and SmiUi 
says it is Davy's opinion that the air will beccHne charged ^dth tho 
mercury, and that the whole family will be saliyated. ' I shall see 
Allen/ says Smith, 'some day, with his tongue hanging out, speech- 
less, and shall take tlie opportunity to stick a few principles into 
him."** 

The finest tribute to the literary glories of Holland House, under 
the long reign of its late master, is in an article on Lord Holland, 
by Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Review for July, 1841 — where, in 
most musical periods, are painted the reminiscences of ^a few 
old men" vbiting the locality on which the great city is so rapidly 
encroaching. ^^ With peculiar fondness they will recall that veu- 
erable Chamber, in which all the antique gravity of a College library 
was so singularly blended with all that female grace and wit could 
devise to embcllish a drawng-room. They will recoUect, not un- 
moTed, those shelves, loaded with the varied leaming of many 
knds and many ages ; those portraits in which were preserved the 
featnres of the best and wisest Englishmen of two generations. 
They will recollect how many men who have guided the politics 
c£ Europe — who have moved great assemblies by reason and 
eloquence — who have put life into bronze or canvass, or who have 
lefl to posterity things so written as it shall not willingly let them 
die — were theremixed with all that was loveliest and gayest in the 
Society of the most splendid of capitals. They will remember the 
einguhir character which bclonged to that cirele, in wliieh every 
talent and accomplishnient, every art and science, hnd its plnce. 
They will remember how the last debate was discussed in one 
comer, and the last comedy of Scribc in another ; while Wilkii« 
♦ Diary, April 6, 1823. 
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gazed with modest adrairation oii Reynolds' Baretti ; while Mack 
intosli turned over Thomas Aquinas, to verifj a quotation ; while 
Tidlejraiid rehited his convei-sations with Barras at the Luxem- 
burg, or his ride vnih Lannes over the field of Austerlitz. Thej 
will remember, above all, the grace — and the kindness, far more 
admirable than grace — with which the princelj hospitalitj ofthat 
ancient mansion was dispensed." 

Whilst honouring these associations of Sydney Smith's manly 
and noble friendships, it is but justice to the society of bis age, to 
remind the reader, that there were brilüant thinkers and writers 
outside of the charmed circle and visiting list of Holland Hoose, 
of whose existence we are scarcely reminded in the letters and 
oonversations of this clever divine. " We should never discover," 
remarks the North American Review, ^from this chronicle that 
Coleridge also talked, Carlyle rcasoned, Lamb jested, Ilazlitt 
criücised, and Shelley and Keats sang in those days. Within the 
sensible zone of English life, as that tenn is usually understood, 
Sydney lived. His scope was within the Whig ranks in politica, 
and the Established Church pale in religion. The iron horizon of 
Gaste is the framework of this attractive picture."* 

It is to be noticed also, in this connection, how little Smith's 
Imputation was promoted by the arts of the press of the present 
day. His associates avoided mere literary notoriety. The Edin- 
burgh Review was anonymous, and it was only in his latter days, 
when he wrote, occasionally, to the newspapers, and his " works" 

* N. A. Rer. Jan., 1 856. An appreciatiTe view of the essential personal char- 
Acter of Sydney Smith, by Mr. H. T. Tuckerman. The list of omissions migbt 
be enlarged by many houcared names. It is not to be sapposed, however, that 
Smith was or would havo bcen insensible to the mcrit of tlic great anthors just 
named, or that the " Chronicle" teils the wliolc story of his tastes and acqnisi- 
tions. Preoceupied with his own dutics, he was slow or indifferent in making 
new acquaintances. In 1848, ten years aftcr Carlyle had pablished bis Sartor 
Resartus, and three years aftor the publicatiou of his Freneh Revolution, 
Smitli writes to n lady friend : ** I liuve not read Carlyle, though I have got 
him ou my list. I am rather curioas about him." Bat had any nuin evor 
nobler friendt, or did any cvcr hononr Fiich fricnds more « 
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had been coUected, that Sydney Smith's name was mudi before 
the public. There are few early notices of him hj bis brotbet 
authors. 

B jTon bas an allusion in '^ Englisb Bards and Sootcb Beview« 
ers," to ^ Smug Sjdaej" and in bis sixteentb Canto of Don Juan, 
in tbe description of tbe banquet : — 

"And lo I upon that day it cune to pass, 

I sat ncxt that o'erwhelming son of hearen, 
The Tcry powerful panon, Pctcr Pith, 
The loudcst wit I e'er was doafoncd with. 

" I knew him in hU liyelier London dajs, 
A brilüant diner-oat, thongh bat a curate ; 

And not joke he cat bat earned its praise, 
TTntil preferment, Coming at a sare rate, 

(O Providence ! how wondroas arn thy ways 1 
Who woald suppose thy gifu sometimes obdarate 1) 

Gave him, to l&j the dovil who looks o'er Lincoln, 

A fiu fcn vicarage, and noaght to think on. 

" His jokes were sennons, and bis sermons jokes ; 

Bot both were tlirown away amongst the (eDB ; 
For wit hath no g^reat fHend in agaish folks. 

No longer ready ean and short-hand pens 
Imbibed the gay bon-mot, or happy hoax : 

The poor priest was ledaced to common sense, 
Or to ooarso effbrts Tcry loud and long, 
To hammer a hoarse laagh from the thick throng." 

Moore complimcnts bim in some yerses written about 1840 
cntiüed, ** Tbe Triumpbs of Farce." 

"And still lol ns laogh, preach the world as it may, 

TVlicrc the crcam of the joke u, the swarm will soon follow; 
Heroics aro vcry fino things in their way, 
But the Inugh, nt the long-mii, will carry it hollow. 

" Tes, Jbcas I gay god, wliom the Gentilcs snpplied, 

And whose worahip not cTcn among Christians declines ; 
In onr Senates thou'st langnished, since Sheridan died, 
Bat Sydney still keeps thee alive in our shrines. 

*' Bare Sydney I thrite hononred the stall where he sits, 
And be bis eyery honoar he dcigneth to climb at I 
Had England a hienurchy formcd all of wits, 
Whom, bat Sydney, woald England procl*am as it primalf t 
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"And long may he flonrish, frnnk, merry, and braTa, 
A Horace to feaat with, a Pascal to read 1 
Whilo he iatighs, all is safe ; bnt, when Sydney grows grayo, 
We shall then think the Church in in danger indeed." 

There are onc or two notices of Smith in the Nactet Ambron- 
cmtSy where Ins old Edinburgh frlcnds took good care of him. 
Tickler pronounces him " a formidable enemy to pomposity and 
pretension. No man can wear a big wig comfortablj in his pres- 
ence ; the absurdity of such enonnous fizzle is feit ; and the dig« 
nitary would fain exchange all that horsehair for a few scattered 
locks of another aniinal/' To which Christopher North sagely 
replies, " He would make a lively interlocutor at a * Noctes.** 
Sydney is introduced agtün, in 1831, when there was talk of 
making him a Bishop. North thinks that, at the first vacancy, he 
should he made Dean of St. Patrick's, as a witty successor, of 
course, of Swift. Tickler suggests, that we should then have the 
charges in rhyme, e. g.: — 

" Reyerend brethren, fish not, shoot not, 
Reel not, qaadrille not, fiddlc not, flute not, 
Bat of all things, it is my dcvoutcst desire, sirs, 
That the parson on Sunday should dine with the Sqnire, sin.* 

In 1838, there was a lively noticc of ** the Reverend Sydney 
Smith," in Fraser's " Gallery of Literary Characters," with a 

* Smith, by the way, was himself no eportsman. When hc settled in the 
conntry he formed a resolution nover to ahoot, and gare theae oondiuhr» 
reasons : " First, becanse I foand, on trying at Lord Grey's, that the birds 
seemcd to consider the niuzzlo of my gun as their saftist position ; secondly, 
becaoso I novcr could hclp shatting my eycs wlicn I fircd my gun, so was not 
likcly to improve ; and thirdly, because, if you do slioot, tlie sqaire and the 
poacher both consider you as their natural ciitrfny, and I thonght it moro 
clerical to bo at peacc with both." (Lady Hollandes Memoir, p. 133.) Ho 
was qnite too carcless a rider for tho chasc, and had fkr too little patienc&for 
the angle. Dancing secras to have had a peculiar eflcct upon him. When 
his pupil was under his charge at Edinburgh, ho wroto to Mrs. Bcach: 
"Michael takes a lesson in dancing evcry day. I get hhn, now and then, to 
show me a step or two. 1 cannot bear the repotition of this spectade every 
day, as it never falls to throw me into a fit of langhing little short of sofloc»- 
tion." (Memoir, 4th Eng. ed., p. 25.) Of thoatres, oratorios and the like. 
he was «hrayt fanpetlent 
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wicked caricature, bj Madiae, which, however, taken with the 
other engrayed portraits, maj help, materiallj, to a knowledge of 
tha pezaooal i^pearance of the man. 

Mach has been said concerning the irrevei*cnoe of Sydney Smith, 
and bis incapadtj, in oonsequence of the social freedom, the license 
of the intellecty wbich he indulged in, to discharge the sober duties 
of the Church. As therc is, apparentlj, some cokmr for this objeo- 
tion, it may be worth while to look into its nature. It is undoubtedly 
riglit that a clergyman should be requured to make some sacrifices 
of matters aUowable enough in themselves, to sustain the distinct 
professional character of bis calling. The world exacts some- 
thing from the lawyer, the physician, and the merchant, on this 
point These classes are bouud under various social penalties, 
to sustain, to a certain extent, a conventional propriety and deco- 
rom. The pleader is expected by bis dient to be calm and col- 
lectedy and play no moontebank tricks in court. A physidan who 
indulgea in any great levity of manner should not be disappointed 
ai the slender Hst of bis paüents. The great merchant is a grave 
man, for he is intnisted with the millions of other people, and pecu- 
niary responsihility of this kind must needs occupy bis attention 
serioudy. In a higher degrce and to a greater extent, the voca- 
tion of the divine demands and inspires solemnity. There is, how- 
tvBTt parallel with all these requirements, a natural, heahhy, free 
derelopment of the individual man. Gravity is a good thing in 
its place, but it may be asked for in excess. The cheap gravity 
of the fool, whose «tagnant countenance is the index of the un- 
sCirred mind wiiliin, raay be purcluused in every market ; and verj 
fircquently finds porchasera who pay dcar for the commodi^» 
Gmirity may be the cloak of hypocrisy ; it is a garment easily 
made up, and its wear deceives many. 6et the genuine article, 
and it is invaluable. ^ There is," says Doctor South, '^ the silenoe 
of an Archimedes in the study of a problem, and the stillness of a 
sow ai her wasb." Lest we confound exhibitions so diverse, we 
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niust look underneath to the elements of character. The iiiuii, ^*^ 
afler all, is the basis of the worth, and as it is upon the develop- ^ 
inent of what Nature has implanted, care must be taken not to 
thwart or defeat her movemcnts. She, the mightj mother, will 
assert herseif rightfully, aud oTerrule or be fevenged upon the 
conventionalisins. If your grave lawjer does not possess livelineai 
or quickness of miud, he will not see promptly into yoor caae, or 
will hazard it where readiness is required, in the brief, draniatic 
action of the court. The physician should have great vivacitj of 
perception, for he has frequcntly but a moment to chooso bctween ' 
life and death. The merchant needs a nimble understonding, eise 
his staid formulas of trade will Icave hini in poveity. Is it any 
ground of objection witli an intelligent mind, tliat the lawjer is a 
man of humour, that he makcs an excellent afler-dinner speedi, 
that he enjoys a diiimatic entertainment ; that the physician con* 
trasts the pretensions of intellect with his knowledge of physical 
necessities, and laughs loudly and frequently over the inoongruities 
brought to his knowledge ; or tliat the merchant, out of his oount- 
ing-house, makes himself as jocose and agreeable as it is posaible 
for him to be?. To State the objection is to refute it. How is the 
case, then, dISerent witli a clergyman? Does wit incapadtate hun 
for the work of a Christian minister ? Because he may be said, 
unlike the lawyer, physician, or mei*chaut, to be always praetising 
his profession, is he, on that account, never to relax the musdes 
of his face, or shake the midriff of his neighbour by laughter-com- 
pelling jest ? An Apostle has bome liis testimony against dullnefis 
in conversation, by recommcnding that spcech be seasoned with 
Salt. No one can rcasonably question the good gifls of wit and 
humour, in their beneiiceuce to one in the clerical relation, or in 
any other. It becomes, then, a question of degree, when Sydney 
Smith is arraigned as too great a jester for the pulpit But how 
can this question of moderation be decided ? Who shall sei the 
lirait where wit transcends decorum and commences to be anti- 
cleriad ? If one jest or a dozen are permissible, why not twenty 
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or thirty ? Or, is it to be regulated by time ? If the latter, the 

Standard is uneqaal, for your Sydney Smith will let off a hundred 

wittidsnifl while your dullard is feebly labouring at one, and 

Tcriuble nonsense will triumph when wise meditation is silenced. 

At what precise moment most the wrinkled grin be smoothed down 

into the platitude of propriety ? Is the sin in the strength of th6 

artide ? Is a smile orthodox, and is a laugh heretical ? May a 

good man, without violation of bis goodness, cause bis companion 

to sbake in bis chair, with gentle titillations, while it becomes sin- 

Jbl to inflict the acuter displays of wit, the inextinguishable laughter 

of the immortals. Gentle dullness, we know on good poetical 

ntitbority, eyer loves a joke, but must all jokes be conformed to 

^e Standard of duUness ? ^ You are always aiming at wit," said 

aome one of the dass of objectors to Charles Lamb. " It is better, 

aU any rate," was the retort, " than always aiming at dullness." It 

^was in referenoe to the same race of critics that the eminent divine, 

]>r. Samuel Clarke, being once engaged in a game of romps, seeing 

a mere formalist approaching, exclaimed, '' Let us give over, there's 

a fbol Coming." The common sense of the world scts any objec- 

tion at rest Practically, we have never known any one to possess 

wit and despise it On the contrary, we have seen very pious 

dergymen exult at the perpetration of very feeble jokes. We have 

observed them also, at a loss for a wittidsm, run to the Bible for a 

text Indeed, they frequently fall into the error of a familiär and 

irrererent ose of Scripture texts in conyersation and on pub- 

lie ooeasions, from lade of that very culture of wit and literature 

which would place other and more appropriate weapons at their 

disposal. 

There were derical wits before Smith in the English Church ; 
Ladmer, with bis rongh, homely, vigorous way ; the quaint hu- 
inoorist, Dr. Thomas Füller, the Church historian, whose incessant 
quipe and cranks were always subservient to bis much reading and 
a sound, healthy understanding ; Echard, wliose " Letters on the 
Giomlds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy," wer« the 

5 
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godfetliers of Sydney Smith's papers on clerical topics ; Uie ridi^ 
mellow wit of South, in his pure-toned, eloquent discourees ; tkcr 
scomfid mood of Swifl ; the pulpit attitudinarianism of Steine. 
Some of the sermons of these men must have tempted the lang^iter 
of their congregations ; a natural tribute to honest convictionfi of 
trnth which would seldom be tolerated within modern church walls. 
Much might be said in defence of the pulpit wit of South, and his 
example might be oommended as a resource to preachers who can- 
not afford, at this time of day, to lose a Single potent instrumeni 
of arousing the susceptibility of their hearers. Sydney Skoith, 
howeyer, does not ask this vindication or indulgence. His pub» 
lished sermons are as solemn, as free from unseemly jesting, as 
those of the grayest and dullest of his brethren. He drew the hoe 
distinctly between leyity and sanctity; neyer confounding the 
choir of St. Paul's with the dining-room of Holland House. His 
friend, Mrs. Austin, when she first heard him preach at the Lon- 
don Cathedral, confesses that she had ^some misgiyings as to the 
effect which that well-known &ce and yoiee, eyer associated with 
wit and mirth, might haye upon her, eyen in the sacred place. 
Neyer (she adds) were misgiyings more quickly and entirely di»- 
aipated. The moment he appeared in the pulpit, all the weigfat of 
his duty, all the authority of his office, were written on his coonte- 
nance ; and without a particle of affectation (of which he was in- 
capable), his whde demeanor bespoke the grayity of his purpose.*^ 
This was the habitaal effect of his ministerial duties, and it might 
haye been looked fbr. Nor was this grayity confined to the pal- 
oit Afier leayiag one of Bogers' breakfasts, with Sydney, Moore 
teils US, '* I found him (as I haye oHen done befbre) change ult 
once from the gay, uproarious way, into as solemn, graye, a&d 
austere a person as any bench of judges or bishops ooold supply; 
thii Iraiher think his natural eharaeter.*'^ Fhe tc^cs of thesa 
wits were not always the lightest, as another striking entry in 
Moore's Diary witnesses. It was in London, in June, 1831 .'-^ 
* Mcmoür, p. 273. t Moore'» Diary, May 27, 1826. 
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•^Walked with Sydney Smith; told me his age; tuined sixty. 
Aflked me how I feit about dying. Answered that if my mind 
was bat at ease about the comfort of those I left behind, I shocdd 
leave the world without mach regret, having passed a very happy 
lafe^ and enjoyed (as mach, perhaps, as ever man did yet) aQ that 
18 enjoyable in it ; the only single thing I have had to complain of 
being want of money. I oould, therefbre, die with the same worda 
that Jortin died, *I have had enough of everything.' ** What the 
reply of the divine was we are not informed. 

Tnie wit is a precioas commodity, the distillation of a generoos, 
richly-giiled nature, and sach a disposition must be foanded on 
seriousneas. There is a light, frivoloos wit, a melancholy, scoffing 
wit ; büt these do not belong to the nature to which we allude. 
We hold it to be utterly impossible that a man shoold possess the 
honest mirth of Sydney Smith and be insensible to the gravities 
of life ; that he ahould penetrate to the heart of social abases, of 
conTentionalisms, of cant of every kind with a bring eye to the 
real welfare of his race, and should want at the same time sym* 
pathy with sadness, tears for grief, or a sacred regard for religious 
obligations. 

What is thus tne between man and man does not become false 
when a clergyman is the subject. It is only where a low, injuri- 
ODS Tiew of the clerical character is taken, that there can be anj 
misconception of the matter. It is as absnrd to say that a minis- 
ter of any religious denomination shall not laogh, and that loudly 
and frequently too, if he please, becaose his duty is to worship and 
to pray, as it would be to fbrbid a healthy-lunged layman joming 
in the litanies of the church on acoount of his gay temperament, 
atnd his faculty of enjoying himself prodigiously at festive enter- 
tainments. 

There » a populär delusion among good men oü the matter« 
The clergyman, whatever his natural disposition may be,is expected 
by many people, not accnstomed to get to the heart of a subject, to 
wear always the extemals of piety and to relax nothing from tht 
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rigoars of a ghastlj white cravat, an unbending, fiuaal mnsde, i 

a stolid, glazed eje. There is consequently a struggle of natui^^^ 



against him. Homanity keepa at a distance fiom him ; and \a^^^ 
snani^, in the end, will have the advantage over him ; for it is too ^ 
mach for any one man or anj sei of men. If a dergjman aMom«t 
a oonventional dress and manner, he invites and is pretty snre to 
receive from the world a conventional treatment A thoasand so^ 
cial hjpocrisies start up to meet him. His sanctities are admitied 
as a matter of &shion ; it is respectable to speak well of the doth, 
as it is termed, but how is the influence (^ the man within the gar> 
ment abated ! In another waj, also ooeasional and too freqaent 
injnrj is sustained. Professional decomm, once established, he- 
comes a mask which it is easier to wear than to challoige the re* 
wards of holiness bj pracüsing rigonmsly its duties ; the genial, 
active life of mental and personal industry, of conrage, liba»lity, 
and honoor ; mingling fireely with the world, at cmoe in it and 
aboye it ; the true friendship of publicans and sinners, of the poor 
and the oontemned. 

It is to be considered, in illnstration of these remarks, in the 
case of Sydney Smith, how greatly his wit enlarged his influence 
with the world in the cause of tnith ; how it pointed and feathered 
the arrows which were to carry conviction to dull understandings ; 
how it was constanüy and uniformly ezerted in levelling oppres- 
sion and injustice ; how mach it added to the power of the greai 
practical refonner. We may add that it someümes gave him an 
authority in rebuking infidelity itself, where a heavier wet^KMi 
would have fiüled. At a dinner once at Holland House he met a 
French savant who took it upon himself to annoy the best disposed 
of the Company by a variety of free-thinking speciilatjons. He 
ended by avowing himself a materialist. ^ Yery good soup this," 
strack in Mr. Smith. ^ Oia, Montieur^ c*e$t exceüenle/' ^ Praj, 
sir," was the retort which for that time and place was worth • 
library of argument, " do you believe in a cook ?"* 
• Memoir of Rer. Richard Baiham, p. 10& 



f ^ ' ^* ^- 

The Rev. Sydoej Smith was sound at heart on^^thia snbject. 

TFhen he saw 8<mie signs of uiiBeemlj levity, as he vbtfpif^^y^ 

arti<^* in the Edinburgh Review, he wrote to the editof J^.äf«ffi6^^!li^ 

xeboking the lioensc as injuiions, b j its indiscretion, and rendering 

it ^ periloQs to a clergyman in particnlar \a be concemcd in the 

Beriew." Ten jears later he wrote again to Jeffrey — ^ I must 

b^ the favoor of jon to be explidt on one point Do joa mean to 

tike care that the Review shall not profess or encoorage infidel 

principles ? Unless this is the case I must abeolutelj give up 

tSk thou^its of connecting mjself with it."t 

Sydne j Smith must thus be absolved from the Charge of emploj- 

iBg bis wit to the injury of sound religious principle. As a matter 

of taste he sometimes, it must be admitted, pushed his jest to an 

^itreBÜty with professional ecclesiastical arrangements, and, in a 

few instanoes, as in his description of Rogers' dining-room, with 

'^a blaze of h^ above, and below nothing but darkness and 

gnashing of teeth,"} maj be rebuked by the censure of Dr. 

* It was an artide in the Beyiew ibr Jan., 180S, making sport of a heavy 
and absurd epic poem, bjr Charles Hoyle, of Cambridge, on Üie departure of 
the Israelites from "Egypt, entitlcd Exodus, an example of the not nncommon 
delonon of cmde imitaton oi Homer and Milton. The artide foUows one 
of Sjdnej Smith on Methodism, whidi at least to those who winced nnder 
it, woald appear far more reprehensible than speaking lightly of Pharaoh and 
the jogglen of his conrt. Smith's objection to the latter artide showed 
hia sensitiTenesB as a wit as well as his sense of the proprieties. " The ky- 
ities/' he sajs, " are ponderous and vulgär, as well as indiscreet" Scriptnre 
was one thing in the eyes of Sydney Smith, and the Methodism of the begin- 
MBg of the Century qaite another. His treatment of what he considered tho 
ecoentridties of the latter was rigorons and nnsparing. In reading his reply 
to Bir. John Styles, who ventnred a retort, we feel that it is " excellent to 
hare a giant's strength/' and perhaps, " tyrannoos to nse it like a giant." 

t Letter 141. 

I Dyce's Table Talk of Rogers. Bogers arrays the poetical anthoritiet 
on the distribution of light, in a note to his " Epistle to a Friend," dting 
Bemer, Lncretins, Virgil, Leonardo da Vind, and Milton. A Qoarterly 
Beriewer remarks npon this : " There are few preoepts of taste that are not 
prsctised in Mr. Rogers' establishmcnt, as well as recommended in his works ; 
bot he has hit npon a norel and ingenions mode of Ughting a dining-room. 
Lamps abore, or candles oc the table, there are none ; all the ligfat is reflected 
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Johnson on the emplojment of ^ idle and indecent applicadons of 
gentences taken from the Scriptares ; a mode of memment which 
a good man dreads for its profaneness, and a wittj man disdain« 
for its easiness and Tulgarity."* Another is readily pardonable, 
the ofl-mentioned replj to Landseer's request that he should sit to 
him for hb pictnre — ^ Is thj servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?^ There is another of the same dass attriboted to him oo 
leceiving, at the time of the Pennsylvania grievance, a viater who 
oongratolated him on his happj drcnmstances. "Yes," smd 
Sydney, in the words of St Paul, ** I would that joa were almost 
and altogether such as I am, except thcte bonds." Sydney Smith, 
however, appears seldom to have transgressed in this direction. 
The defenoe of a friendly writer on this subject must be admitted 
in his favour. ^ Some of the happiest jests of Smith were eodesi- 
asticaL But such sallies were too professional to be profime. 
They seemed to rebound upon himself, or they played about bis 
Order: they certainly scorched nothing. If there was satire in 
them, it was directed only at hypocrisy or corruption. If he could 
lightly toudi the terrene and extemal part of religion — its seculaiv 
ized institutions — its drowsy dignitaries ; he paid lowliest obeisance 
(wherever he could discem it) to its heavenly spirit. He could 
play with the tassel of his cushion ; nerer with the leaves of hia 

Bible."! 

In one or two instances there is a &eedom of expression in- 
dulged in by Sydney Smith, allowable perhaps, among the liberties 
of social life of Europe, where conversation and literature are lesa 

by TitianSy Reynolds, &c.y from lamps projecting out of the frames of Ümb 
pictnre« and screened from the Company." (Qnar. Rer., It., 457.) 

• Life of Popo. The witty Dr. Thomas Faller had anüdpated Johnson in 
this remarlc. In the chapter " Of Jcsting/' in his Holy State, he says : " Jest 
not with the two-edged sword of God's word. Will nothing please thee to 
wash thy hands in bnt the fönt ? or to drink healths in bat the ehnrch chalioe f 
And know, the whole art is leamt at the first admission, and prolane jests 
will oome withont calUng." 

t An admirable artide or the Life of Sydney Smith in the British Qaar> 
teriy Beriew for Jaly, 1851 
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»estricted in these respects than in America. Addressing Ladj 
SoUand in 1811 in a note, in a reply to an invitation to dinner, 
liis witticism seems bold as addressed to a ladj ; satirical person- 
jftlljy Gonsidering the antecedents of bis honourable hostess : — 

^ How vcrj odd, dear Lady Holland, to ask me to dine with 
jrou. OD Sunday, the 9th, when I am ooming to staj with you from 
the 5th to the 12th ! It is like giTing a gentleman an assignation 
fi>p Wednesday, when you are going to marry him on the pre- 
oeding Sunday — an attempt to combine the Stimulus of gallantry 
*^th the security of connubial relations. I do not propose to be 
^uilty of the slightest infidelity to you while I am at Holland 
Xlouse, ezcept you dine in town ; and then it will not be infidelity, 
\mt spirited recrimination. Ever the eincere and affectionate 
friend of Lady Holland." 

These, however, if pressed as defects, would be but slight 

blemishes in a lifetime passed in kindliness,* charity, truthfulness 

and honour. If bis wit or humour occasionally appear in exoess 

in bis memoire, it is to be remembered how largely these relazar 

tions of bis life have been ehronided, and that all the while he 

was pursuing a serious, noble, useful career. The jests of Sydney 

Smith should be passed to bis credit, as supererogatory gifls to the 

World, contributed afler he had performed the usual duties of a 

▼alnable man. Men of worth and integrity are always to be hoo- 

oured, but how little would we give for the table-talk of most of 

them, in comparison with that of this ingenious social benefactor. 

Sydney Smith was not, indeed, a profound spiritualist ; he was 

* There \a a rare instance of forbearance for a wit, which oomes to light in 
ono of Sydney Smith's letters to Lady Holland, in 1839: "I bare written 

•gainst one of the cleyerest pamphlets I ever read, which I think would 

corer and him with ridicale. At least it made me langh very mach in 

reading it ; and there I stood, with the printer's deril, and the real devil close 
to me ; and then I said, ' After all, this is very funny, and very well written^ 
bat it will give grcat puin to people wbo have been ycry kind and good tc 
me through life ; and what can I do to show my sense of that kindnesa, 
if it is not by flinging this pamphlet into the uro V So I flung it in, and 
tber« was an end My sense of ill-nsage remnins, of conrse, the saroe." 
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Dot a great philosopher ; there have been deeper thinkers, mora 
eamest divines. He was a dogmatist from bis Impulses and Posi- 
tion in societj. Fortunatelj his nature was broad and liberal, and 
bis lot was cast among wbigs and reformers.- He was for expe- 
diencj ; but bis expediency implied courage for tbe rigbt and tnie. 
It was not vulgär temporizing, but an enlarged conformltj to tbe 
well-being of society. 

It is for few to round tbe outer cbx;le, broken as it is, of buman 
excellence. Sydney Smith, like most of tbe best of men, was but 
a parcel man. But bow complete witbin bis limits, bow perfect 
in his Segment ! He took a healthy view of life, as it must prac- 
tically come home to tbe greater part of the world ; saw its neces- 
sities, and complied with its duties, wbile be embroidered tbis 
plainness with his delightful bumours. 

Such men sbould be cultivated at tbe present day from their 
rarity, for modern levelling is not favourable to their growth. Tbey 
enlarge the freedom of life, add to its faculties as well as its enjoy- 
ments, clear the intellectual and warm the moral atmosphere. 
Characters there are enough, excrescences on society, oddities, in 
tbe sense of perversions of buman nature, anomalous cburls, 
crude, hard-hearted and repulsive ; but there are few such iUus- 
trations of the kindly powers of life as tbis brave humourist — tbe 
man of generous humour and bumours. 
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PASSAQES FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 



DR, PABB'S SPITAL SERMON.* 



Whoeyer has had the good fortune to see Dr. Parr^s wig, 
must have observed, that while it trespasses a little on the orthodox 
maguitude of perukes in the anterior parts, it dcoms even Episoo- 
pol limits behind, and swells out into boundless convexitj of frizz, 
the fitya davfm of barbers, and the terror of the literary world. 
After the maoner of bis wig, the doctor has oonstrueted bis ser- 
mon, giving us a discourse of no common length, and subjoining 
an immeasurable mass of notes, which appear to concem every 
leamed man, and aknost every unleamed man since the beginning 

of the world.f 

• ••*•••• 

The stjle is such as to give a general Impression of heaviness 
to the whole sermon. The Doctor is never simple and natural for 
a Single instant. Ever3rthing smells of the rhetorician. He never 
appears to forget himself, or to be hurried by bis subject into 
obvious language. Eyery expression seems to be the result of 
artifice and intention ; and as to the worthy dedicatees, the Lord- 
Mayor and Aldermen, unless the sermon be dane into English hy 
a perton of honour, they may, perhaps, be flattered by the Doo- 
tor's politeness, but they can neyer be much edified by bis meaning. 

* Ed. Bey., Od., 1802. Spital Sermon, preached at Christ Chnrch apon 
Easter-Taesday, April 15, 1800. To which are added, Notes hy Samuel 
Parr, LL.D. 

t Id the odition of Parr's Woriu, the sermon occnpies fifty pages of pica 
text ; the notes fill two hnndred and twelre in brerier. 
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Dr. Parr seems to think that eloquence consbts, not in exaberane^ 
of bcautiful Images — not in simple and sublime conceptions — not 
in the feelings of the passions ; bnt in a Stadions arrrangement of 
sonarouSy exottc, and tetquipedal words: a veiy ancient error, 
which corrupts the style of joung, and wearies the patience of 
sensible men. In some of bis combinations of words the Doctor 
is singularly unhappy. We have the diu of superficial cavülert^ 
the prancings of giddy ostentcUion, flattering vanity, hunng scom^ 
dank clod, &c., &c, &c. The following intrusion of a technicai 
^7ord into a pathetic description renders the whole passage almost 
ludicrons : — 

"Within a few days, raate was the tongne that nttered tfaese celestial 
Boonds, and the hand which si^^ed yoar indentnre lay cold and motionless in 
the dork and dreary Chambers of dcath." 

Dr. Parr, in speaking of the indentures of the hospital, a snb- 
ject (as we should have thought) little calculated Ü3T rhetorical 
panegyric, says of them : — 

"If the writer of whom I am speaking had pemsed, as I haye, jonr in- 

dentores, and your rules, ho would have fonnd in them serionsness withont 
aosterity, earnestness withont cxtravagance, good sense without the trickeries 
of art, good langunge withont the trappings of rhetoric, and the firmness of 
consdous worth, rathcr than the prancings of giddy ostentation." 

The latter member of thia eloge would not be wholly onintel- 
figible, if applied to a spirited coach-horse ; but we have never yet 
witnessed the phenomenon of a pranctng indenture. 



DR. LANGFOBD'S ANNIYERSABT SERMON OF THE ROTAL HU- 
MANE SOCIETY.* 

An acddent which happened to the gentleman engaged in r&- 
viewing this sermon proves, in the most striking manner, the im- 
portance of this charity for restoring to life persons in whom tlie 
vital power is suspended. He was discovered, with Dr. Langford's 
discourse lying open before him, in a State of the most profound 
sleep ; from which he could not, by any means, be awakened fi>r a 
great length of time. By attending, however, to the rules pre- 
scribed by the Humane Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, 

♦ Anniversary Sermon of the Rpyal Humane Society. By W. Langf^id. 
D.D. £d. Rer. Oct. 1803 
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applying hot flannels, and carefully removing the discourse itself 
to a greU distance, the critic was restored to bis disconsolate 
brothers. 

Tlie only account he could give of himself was, that he reroem- 
hers reading on, regularly, tili he came to the following pathetio 
description of a drowned tradesman ; bejond which he recollects 
nothiiig. 

" Bat to the individaal himself, as a man, let as add the intemiption to all 
t!ic temporal baniness in which his interest was cngaged. To him indecd, 
now apparently lost, the world is aa nothing : bat it seldom happens, that 
man can live for himself alone : societj parccls oat ita concerns in varioas 
oonnectiona ; and from ono head issae waters which ran down in many Chan- 
nels. The spring being suddenlj cut off, what confasion mast follow in tho 
■trcams which have flowed from its source f It may bo, that all the expecta- 
tions reasonabijraised of approaching prosperitj, to thoso who have embark- 
ed in the same occnpation, may at once disappcar ; and tho important inter* 
ehange of commercial faith be broken off, before it could be brought to aiij 
advantageoas conclusion." 

This extract will soffice for the style of the sermon. The char- 
ity itself is above all praise. 



BOCKS OF TRAVEL.f 

Of all the species of travels, that which has moral Observation 
for its object is the most liable to error, and has the greatest diffi- 
caldes to overcome, before it can arrive at excellence. Stones, 
and roots, and leaves, are subjects which may exercise the onder- 
Btanding without rousing the passions. A mineralogical traveller 
will hardly fall fouler upon the granite and the feldspar of other 
countries than his own ; a botanist will not conceal its non-descripts ; 
and an agricultural tourist will ffüthfully detail the average crop 
per acre ; but the traveller who observes on the manners, habits, 
and institutions of other countries, mast have emancipated his mind 
from the extensive and powerful dominions of assodation, must 
have extinguished the agreeable and deceitful feelings of national 
vanity, and cultivated that patient humility which builds general 
inferences only upon the repetition of individual facts. Everything 

tFiomareriei of *' Lettret snr rAngleterre. ParJ. Fiev^." Ed.Rev. 
April, 1808. 
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he sees shocks s ^e passion or flatters it ; and he is perpetually 
seduced to distort facta, so as to render them agreeable to his Sys- 
tem and his feelings ! Books of travels are now published in such 
vast abundance, that it may not be useless, perhaps, to State a few 
of the reasons why their valne so commonlj happens to be in the 
inyerse ratio of their number. 

Ist Travels are bad, from a want of opportonity for Observation 
in those who write them. If the sides of a building are to be 
measured, and the number of its Windows to be oounted, a veiy 
Short Space of time may suffice for these Operations ; but to gain 
such a knowledge of their prevalent opinions and propensities, as 
will enable a straiiger to comprehend (what is oommonly cailed) 
the genius of people, requires a long residenoe among them, a 
familiär acquaintance with their language, and an easy drculadon 
among their various societies. The society into which a transient 
stranger gains the most easy acoess in any country, is not oflen that 
which ought to stamp the national character ; and no criterion can 
be more fallible, in a people so reserved and inaccessible as the 
British, who (even when they open their doors to letters of intro- 
duction) cannot for years overcome the awkward timidity of their 
nature. The same expressions are of so difierent a value in differ- 
ent countries, the same actions proceed from such different causes, 
and produce such different efifects, that a judgment of foreign nations, 
founded on rapid Observation, is almost certainly a mere tissue of 
iudicrous and disgraceful mistakes ; and yet a residence of a month 
or two scems to entitle a traveller to present the world with a pic- 
ture of manners in London, Paris, or Vienna, and even to dogma- 
tize upon the political, religious, and legal institutions, as if it were 
one and the same thing to speak of dbstract effects of such institu- 
tions, and of their efiects combined with all the peculiar circum- 
Btances in which any nation may be placed. 

2dly. An afiectation of quickness in Observation, an intuitive 
glance that requires only a momenty and a partj to judge of a per^ 
petuity, and a whole. The late Mr. Petion, who was sent over in- 
to thls country to acquire a knowledge of our criminal law, is said 
to have declared himself thoroughly informed upon the subject af- 
ler remaining precisely two-and-thirty mtnutes in the Old Bailey. 

9dly. The tendency to found Observation on a System, rather 
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ihan a system upon Observation. The fact is, there are very few 
original eyes and ears. The great mass see and hear as they are 
directed by others, and bring back from a residence in Foreign 
ca.ntries nothing but the vague and customary notions oonceming 
it, whi(Ji are carried and brought back for half a Century, without 
verification or change. The most ordinary shape in which this 
tendency to prejudge makes its appearance among travellers, is by 
a disposition to exalt, or, a still more absurd disposition to depre- 
date their native country. They are incapable of oonsidcring a 
foreign people but under one Single point of view — the relation in 
which Üiey stand to their own ; and the whole narrative is fre- 
quently nothing more than a mere triumph of national vanity, or 
the ostentation of superiority to so common a fkiling. 



INHABITANTS OP CEYLON.* 

Ceylon is now inhabited by the English ; the remains of the 
Dutch and Portuguese, the Cinglese or natives, subject to the do- 
minion of the Euiopeans ; the Candians, subject to the king of 
their own name ; and the Vaddahs, or wild men, subject to no 
power. A Ceylonese Dutchman is a coarse, grotesque species of 
animal^ whose native apathy and phlegm is animated only by the 
insolence of a colonial tyrant : bis prindpal amusement appears to 
oonsist in smoking ; but bis pipe, according to Mr. Percival's ao- 
count, is so seldom out of bis mouth, that bis smoking appears to 
be almost as much a necessary function of animal life as bis breath- 
ing. His day is eked out with gin, ceremonious Visits, and prodi- 
gious quantities of gross food, dripping with oil and butter ; his mind, 
just able to reach from one meal to another, is incapable of further 
exertion ; and, afler the panting and deglutition of a long-protract- 
ed dinner, reposes on the sweet expectation that, in a few hours, 
the camivorous toil will be renewed. He lives only to digest, and, 
while the organs of gluttony perform their offioe, he has not a 
wish beyond ; and is the happy man which Horace describes 9 — 
^— in «et/MO totus, teres, atquc rotundui, 

The descendants of the Portuguese differ materially firom the 

* From a reriew of " An Accomit of tbo Island of Ceylon, by Robert Per- 
ciral/' Ed. Eev., April 1803. 
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Moors, Malabars, and other Mahometans. Their great object is 
to show the world thej are Europeans and Christians. Unfortu- 
natelj, their ideas of Christianity are so imperfect, that the onlj 
mode thej can hit npon of displajing their fisdth, is hj wearing hate 
and breeches, and by these habiliments thej consider themselyes 
as showing a proper degree of contempt, on various parts of the 
bodj, toward Mahomet and Buddha. They are lazy, treacheronsy 
efieminate, and passionate to excess ; and are, in fact, a locomotive 
and animated farrago of the bad qualides of all tongaes, people, and 
nations on the face of the earth. 

The Malays, whom we forgot before to enomerate, form a very 
considerable portion of the inhabitants of Ceylon. Their original 
empire lies in the peninsula of Malacca, from whence they have ez- 
tended themselves over Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, and a vast 
uumber of other islands in the peninsula of India. It has been 
many years customary for the Dutch to bring them to Ceylon, for 
the purpose of carrying on vanous branches of trade and manofiio- 
ture, and in order also to employ them as soldiers and serrants 
The Malays are the most vindictive and ferocious of living beings. 
They set litüe or no value on their own existence, in the proseca- 
tion of their odious passions ; and having thus broken the great tie 
which renders man a being capable of being govemed, and fit for 
Society, they are a constant source of terror to all those who have 
any kind of connection or relation with them. A Malay servant, 
from the apprehension excited by his vindictive disposition, ofien 
beoomes the master of his master. It is as dangerous to dismiss 
him as to punish him ; and the rightful despot, in order to avoid 
assassination, is almost compelled to cxchange characters with his 
slave. It is singular, however, that the Malay, incapable <^ Sub- 
mission on any other occasion, and ever ready to avenge insult 
with death, submits to the severest military discipline with the ut» 
most resignation and meekness. The truth is, obedience to his 
officers forms part of his religious creed ; and the same man who 
would repay the most insignificant insult with death, will submit 
to be lacerated at the*halbert with the patience of a martyr. This 
is truly a tremendous people I When assassins and blood-hounds 
will fall into rank and file, and the most furious savages submit 
(with no diminuüon of their ferocity) to the science and discipline 
of war, they only want a Malay Buonaparte to lead them to Ü» 
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Gonquest of the world. Our curiosity has always been very bighly 
ezdted by the accounts of this Singular people ; and we cnnnot 
help tbinking tbat, one day or anotber, wben tbey are more füll 
of opiam tban osual, tbey wiU run a mach from Cape Comoiin to 
tbe Caspian. 
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y MADAME DB STAEL'S DELPHINE.* 

This disnud trasb, wbicb bas nearly dislocatcd tbe jaws of cvery 
critic among us witb gaping, bas so alanned Buonaparte, tbat be 
bas seized tbe wbole Impression, scnt Madame de Staöl out of 
Paris, and, for augbt we know, sieeps in a nigbt-cap of steel and 
dagger-proof blankets. To us it appears ratber an attack upon 
Üie Ten Commandments tban tbe govemment of Buonaparte, and 
calcolated not so mucb to enforce tbe rigbts of tbe Bourbons, as tbe 
benefits of adultery, murder, and a great number of otber vices, 
wbicb bave been, some bow or otber, strangely neglected in tbis 
ooontry, and too mucb so (according to tbe apparent opinion of 
Madame de Staäl) even in France. 

It bappens, bowever, fortunately enougb, tbat ber book is as 
doli as it coald bave been if ber intentions bad been good ; for wit, 
dexterity, and tbe pleasant energies of tbe mind, seldom rank 
themselves on tbe side of yirtue and social order ; wbile vice is 
Spiritual, eloquent, and alert, ever cboice in expression, bappy in 
aUusion, and judicious in arrangement 

Tbe Story is simply tbis : — Delpbine, a rieb young widow, pre- 
sent« ber cousin, Matilda de Vemon, witb a considerable estate, in 
Order to enable ber to marry Leonce Mondeville. To tbis action 
sbe is exdted by tbe ails and tbe intrigues of Madame de Vemon, 
a backneyed Parisian lady, wbo bopes, by tbis murriage, to be 
able to discbarge ber numerous and pressing debts. Leonce, wbo, 
like all otber beroes of novels, bas fine limbs and fine qualities, 
comes to Paris — dislikes Matilda — falls in love witb Delpbine, 
Delpbine witb bim ; and tbey are upon tbe eve of jilting poor Ma- 
tilda, wben, from some false reports spread abroad respecting tbe 
cbaracter of Delpbine (wbicb are aggravated by ber own impru- 
dences, and by tbe artifices of Madame de Vemon), Leonce, not in 

* Delphine. By Madame de Stao?. Holstein. London, Mawman. 6 roh. 
ISni). Ed. Her., April, I80S. 
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a üt of honesty, b it of revenge, marries the lad j whom hc came to 
marry. Soon after, Madame de Vernon dies — discovers the arti- 
fices bj which she had prevented the union of Leonce and Del* 
phine — and then, afler this catastrophe, which ought to have 
terminated the novel, come two long yolumes of complaint and 
despair. Delphine becomes a nun — runs awajfrom the nunnerj 
with Leonce, who is taken by some French soldiers, upon the 
supposition that he has been serving in the French emigrant armj 
against his oountry — is shot, and upon his dead bodj ÜUs Del- 
phine, as dead as he. 

Making every allowance for reading this book in a translodon, 
and in a very bad translation, we cannot but deem it a heavy per> 
formance. The incidents are vulgär ; the characters vulgär, too» 
except those of Delphine and Madame de Yemon. Madame de 
Stael has not the artifice to hide what is Coming. In travelling 
through a flat country, or a flat book, we see our road before os 
for half the distance we are going. There- are no agreeable sinu- 
osities, and no speculations whether we are to ascend next, or 
descend ; what new sight we are to enjoy, or to which side we are 
to bend. Leonce is robbed and half-murdered ; the apothecary 
of the place is certain he will not live ; we were absolutely certain 
that he would live, and could predict to an hour the time of hiB 
recovery. Li the same manner we could have prophesied every 
event of the book a whole volume before its occurrence« 

This novel is a pcrfect Alexandrian, The last two volumes 
are redundant, and drag their wounded length : it should certainly 
have terminated where the interest ceases, at the death of Madame 
de Vernon ; but, instead of this, the scene-shifters come and pick 
up the dead bodies, wash the stage, sweep it, and do everything 
which the timely fall of the curtain should have excluded £rom the 
ßight, and lefl to the Imagination of the audience. We humbly 
apprehend, that young gentlemen do not, in general, make their 
tutors the confidants of their passion ; at least we can find no rule 
of that kind laid down either by Miss Hamilton or Miss Edge- 
worth, in their treatises on education. The tutor of Leonce is Mr. 
Barton, a grave old gentleman, in a peruke and snuff-coloured 
clothes. Listead of writing to this solemn personage about second 
causes, the ten categories, and the etemal fituess of things, the 
' lover raves to him, for whole pages, about the white neck 
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«nd aubum hair of Lis Delphine ; and, shanie to teil ! the llquorish 
old pedagogue seems to think these amorous ebullitions the pleas- 
antest sort of writing in usum Delphini that he has jet met with. 
B7 altering one word, and making only one faJse quanti^,* we 
shall change the rule of Horace to 

"'Necfebris interait nisi dignus vindice r:>da8 
Inciderit." 

Delphine and Leonce have eight verj bad iyphu$ fevers between 
them, besides hiBmoptoe, hemorrhoffe, deliquium animi^ nngulttts, 
hysterioj and foeminei ululatus, or screams innumerable. Now, 
that there should be a reasonable allowance of sickness in every 
novel, we are willing to admit, and will cheerfnllj permit the hero- 
ine to be once giyen over, and at the point of death ; but we cannot 
consent that the interest which ought to be excited by the feelings 
of the mind should be transferred to the sufierings of the body, and 
a crisis of Perspiration be substituted for a crisis of passion. Lei 
US see difßculties overcome, if our approbation is required ; we 
cannot grant it to such cheap and sterile artifices as these. 

The characters in this novel are all said to be drawn from real 
life ; and the persons for whom they are intended are loudlj whis- 
pered at Paris. Most of them we have forgotten ; but Delphine 
is said to be intended for the authoress, and Madame de Vemon 
(bj a slight sexual metamorphosis) for Tallejrand, minister of the 
French republic for foreign affair3.t As this lady (once the friend 
of the authoress) may probably exereise a considerable influence 
over the destinies of this country, we shall endeavour to make our 
readers a little better acquainted with her ; but we must first ro- 
mind them that she was once a bishop, a higher dignity in thi5 
diurch than was ever attained by any of her sex since the days 
of Pope Joan ; and that though she swindles Delphine out of her 
estate with a considerable degree of address, her dexterity some- 

* Poiii^M a faalt of all othen which the English are least disposed to par- 
don. A yooDg man who, on a public occasion, makes a false quantity at the 
oatset of life, can seldom or never get over it. — Äuthor^s Note. 

t Madame de Staöl, on meeting Tallejrand at an evening party after the 
pablication of thisbook, was addressed by the ci-devant Bishop with "EA, 
Madame, on dit gue nous iommes tous le$ deux dans votre livrt deguitiM «• 
femmei." 
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times falls her, as in the memorable instance of the American < 
missioners. Madame de Staäl gives the following description of 
this pastoral metropolitan female : 

** Thoagh she is at Icast forty, she still appears charming even among the 
young and beaatiful of her own sex. The paleness of her complexion, tbt 
sliglit relaxation of her featnres, indicate the languor of indisposidon, and not 
the decay of jeors ; the easy ncgligence of her dress accords with this Impres- 
sion. Every one concludes, that when her health is recovercd, and she dresse« 
with more care, she must be completely beaatiful: this change, however, 
never happens, but it is always expected ; and that is snfficient to make the 
imagination still add something more to the natural effect of her charms." — 
(Vol. i., p. 21.) 

Nothing can be more execrable than the manner in which this 
book is transläted* The bookseller has emplojed one of oar 
oomitrymen for that purpose, who appears to have been very lat^ 
caught. The contrast between the passionate exclamations of 
Madame de Sta^l, and the barbarous vulgarities of poor Sawnej, 
produces a mighty ludicrous efifect One of the heroes, a man of 
high fastidious temper, exclaims in a letter to Delphine, ^^ I cannoi 
endure this Paris ; I have met with ever so many peaple, whom 
my soul abhors.'' And the accomplished and enraptured Leonce 
terminatcs one of his letters thus ; ^' Adieu ! Ädieu^ my deareU 
Delphine I I will give you a call to-morrow." We doobt if 
Grub Street ever imported from Caledonia a more abominable 
translator. 

We admit the character of Madame de Vemon to be drawn 
with oonsiderable skill. There are occasional traits of eloquenoe 
and pathos in this novel, and very many of those observations upon 
manners and character, which are totally out of the reach of aH 
who have not lived long in the world, and observed it well. 

The immorality of any book (in our estimaüon) is to be deter* 
mined bj the general impression it leaves on those minds, whose 
principles, not yet ossified, are capable of afibrding a less powerfiü 
defence to its influence. The most dangerous efiect that any fio- 
titious character can produce, is when two or three of its populär 
viccs are vamished over with everything that is captivating and 
gracious in the exterior, and ennobled by association with splendid 
virtues ; this apology will be more sure of its effect, if the faults 
are not against nature, but against society. The aversion to mur- 
der and cruelty could not pcrhaps be so overcome ; but a regard 
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to the sanctitj of marriage tows, to the sacred and sensitive deli- 
cacy of the female character, and to numberless restrictions impor- 
tant to the well-being of our species, may easily be relaxed by this 
subtle and yoluptuous confusion of good and eviL It is in vain to 
•ay the fable evinoes, in the last act, that vice is productive of mis- 
ery. We may decorate a villain with graces and felicities for nino 
Tolumes and hang him in the last page. This is not teaching vir- 
tue, but gildlng the gallows, and raising up splendid associations 
in ilivoar of being hanged. In such a union of the amiable and 
the yicious (especially if the vices are such, to the oommission of 
which there is no want of natural disposition), the vice will not de- 
grrade the man, but the mui will ennoble the vice. We shall wish 
to be him we admire, in spite of his vices, and, if the novel be well 
written, even in consequenee of his vice. There exists, through the 
whole of this novel, a show of exquisite sensibility to the evils 
which individuab suffer by the inflexible rules of virtue prescribed 
by sodety, and an eager disposition to apologize for particular 
iransgressions. Such doctrine is not confined to Madame de Stael; 
an Arcadian cant is gaining fast upon Spartan gravity ; and the 
happiness difiused, and the beautiful order established in society, by 
this unbending dlscipline, are wholly swallowed up in compassion 
for the unfortunate and interesting individual. Either the excep- 
tions or the rule must be given up : every highwayman who thrusts 
his pistol into a chaise-window has met with unforeseen misfoT' 
turnet; and every loose matron who flies into the anns of her 
Grtviüe was compelled to marry an old man whom she detested, 
by an avaricious and unfeeling father. The passions want not ao- 
oelerating, but retarding machinery. This fatal and foolish sophis- 
try has power enough over every heart, not to need the aid of 
fine com})Osition, and well-contrived incident — auxiliaries which 
Madame de Staöl intended to bring forward in the cause, though 
the has fortnnately not succeeded. 

M. de Serbellone is received as a guest into the house of M. 
d'Ervins, whose wife he debauches as a recompense for his hospi- 
tality. Is it possible to be disgusted with ingratitude and injustice, 
when united to such an assemblage of talents and virtues as this 
man of paper posscsses ? Was there ever a more dclightful, fas- 
dnating adultress than Madame d'Ervins is intended to be ? or a 
pQ€9ro camuto less capable of exciting compassion than her hus- 
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band i The morality of all this is the old moralitj of Farquhar, 
Vanburgh, and Congreve — that every witty man may transgress 
the seventh commandment, which was never meant for the protec- 
tion of husbands who labour under the incapadty of making repar- 
tees. In Matilda, religion is always as unamiable as dissimulation 
is graceful in Madame de Yemon, and imprudence generous in 
Delphine. This said Delphine, with her fine aubum hair, and her 
beautiful blue or green eyes (we forget which), cheats her cousin 
Matilda out of her lover, alienates the afiections of her husbaud, 
and keeps a sort of assignation house for Serbellone and his chhe 
amie, justifying herseif by the most touching complaints agiiust 
the rigour of the world, and using the eustomary phrases, utnon 
of souls, married in the eye of heaven, &c, &c., &c, and such 
like diction, the types of which Mr. Lane, of the Minerva Press, 
very prudently keeps ready composed, in order to facilitate the 

printing of the Adventures of Captain C and Miss F ^ 

and other interesting stories, of which he, the said inimitable Mr. 
Lane, of the Minerva Press, well knows these sentiments must 
make a part Another perilous absurdity which this usefnl pro- 
duction tends to cherish, is the common notion, that contempt of 
rule and order is a proof of greatness of mind. Delphine is 
everywhere a great spirit struggling with the shackles imposed 
upon her, in conmion with the little world around her ; and it is 
managed so that her contempt of restrictions shall always appeaf 
to flow from the extent, variety, and splendour of her tsdents. 
The vulgarity of this heroism ought, m some degree, to diminish 
its value. Mr. Colquhoun, in his Police of the Metropolis, reck- 
ons up above forty thousand heroines of this species, most of whom, 
we dare to say, have, at one time or another, reasoned like the sen- 
timental Delphine about the judgments of the world. 

To conclude — Our general opinion of this book is, that it is 
calculated to shed a mild lustre over adultery ; by gentle and con- 
venient gradation, to destroy the modesty and Üie caution of 
women ; to facilitate the acquisition of easy vices, and encumber 
the difficulty of virtue. Wliat a wretched qualification of this 
censore to add, that the badness of the prindples is alone oorrected 
by the badness of the style, and that this celebrated lady would 
have.been very guilty, if she had not been very ^ ill I 
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U8E OP RIDICULE.* 

We are a good deal amused, indeed, with the extreme disrelish 
which Mr. John Stylest exhibits to the humour and pleasantrj 
with which he admits the Methodists to have been attacked ; but 
Mr. John Stjles should remember, that it is not the practice with 
destrojers of vermin to allow the little victims a veto upon the 
weapons used against them. If this were otherwise, we should 
have one set of vermin banishing small-tooth combs; another 
protesting against mouse-traps : a third prohibiting the finger and 
t]n;mb ; a fourth exciaiming against the intolerable infamj of using 
8oap and water. It is impossible, however, to listen to such pleas. 
Thej must all be caught, killed, and cracked, in the manner, and 
by the Instruments which are found most efficacious to their de- 
stmction ; and the more they cry out, the greater, plainly, is the 
skill used against them. We are convinced a Uttle laughter will 
do them more härm than all the arguments in the world. Such 
men as the author before us, cannot understand when they are out^ 
argoed ; but he has given us a specimen, from his irritability, that 
he fully comprehends when he has become the object of universal 
contempt uid derision. We agree with hiin, that ridicule is not 
exactly the weapon to be used in matters of religion ; but the use 
of it is excusable, when there is no other which can make fools 
tremble.t 

• From an article on " Methodism." Ed. Rev., 1809. 

t Strictnrefl on two Critiqnes in the Edinburgh Review, on the Subject of 
Metbodifm and Missions ; with Remarks on the Inflaence of Reviews, in 
general, on Morals and Happiness. Bj John Styles. 8vo. London, 1809. 

I Smith repeats the " small-tooth comb" Ulnstration in his handling of Dr. 
Monk, Bishop of Gloncester, in the Third Letter to Archdeacon Single- 
ton. Mr. Stjles was again the subject of a literary agitation in 1839, when, 
having become the Rev. John Styles, D. D., hc pnblished, nnder the aua- 
pioes of the Society for the Preventlon of Cmelty<o Animals, a prize Es- 
say entitled, "The Animal Creation, its Claims on onr Humanity Stated 
and Enforced." The tract was replied to in "A Pamphlet, dedicated tc 
the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Sportsmen of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land," by the Hon. Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley, M. P. The subject is 
nmghly reviewed in an article, " Sydney Smith, John Styles, and Grantley 
Beikeley," in Fraser's Magazine, August, 1839. The Rev. Dr. Styles was 
a dissenting clergyman of note, the author of various pnblished discourses 
of an occasional character. He nlso pnblished a Life of David Brainerd, and 
a Family Bible, with illnstrative notes, in two volumes quarto. 
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ANTEDILUVIAN AUTH0K8HIP.* 



There are occasionallj, in Fhilopatris, a great vigour of style 
and felicity of expression. His display of classical leaming is 
quite unrivalled — his reading various and good; and we maj 
observe, at intervals, a talent for wit, of which he might have 
availed himself to excellent purpose, had it been compadble with 
the dignified style in which he generally conveys his sentiments. 
With all these excellent qualities of head and heart, we have sei- 
dorn met with a writer more ftdl of faults than Philopatris« There 
is an event recorded in the Bible, which men who write books 
should keep oonstantly in their remembrance. It is there set 
forth, that many centuries ago, the earth was covered with a great 
flood, by which the whole of the human race, with the exception 
of one family, were destroyed. It appears also, that £rom thence, a 
great alteration was made in the longevity of mankind, who, from a 
ränge of seven or eight hundred years, which they enjoyed before 
tlie flood, were confined to their present period of seventy or eighty 
years. This epoch in the history of man gave birth to the twofold 
division of the antediluvian and postdiluvian style of writing, the 
latter of which naturally contracted itself into those inferior limits 
which were better accommodaled to the abridged duration of human 
Kfe and literary labour. Now, to forget this event — to write with- 
out the fear of the deluge before his eyes, and to handle a subject 
as if mankind could lounge over a pamphlet for ten years, as before 
their submersion — is to be guilty of the most grievous error into 
which a writer can possibly falLf The author of this book should 
call in the aid of some brilliant pencil, and cause the distressing 
Rcenes of the deluge to be portrayed in the most lively colours for 
his use. He should gaze at Noah and be brief. The ark should 
constantly remind him of the little time there is lefl for reading ; 
<md he should leam« as thcy did in the ark, to at)wd a great deal 
of matter into a very little compass. 

* From a review of Chamcters of the late Charles James Fox, by Philo» 
patris Varvicensis (Dr. Parr). Ed. Rev., 1809. 

t Macaulay has borrowed this Illustration. In a reriew (Ed. Rev., 1832) 
of Narcs' Memoire of liord Barghley, he has : " Such a book might, before the 
deluge, have been considered as light reading by Hilpa and Shalam. Bnt, 
nnhappily, the life of man is now thrce 8c*ore years and ten : and we cannol 
hnt tbink it somewhat unfair in Dr. Narcs to dcmand from ns so large a per 
tioK of so Short an cxistcncc." 
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EN6LISH CLASSICAL EDUCATION.* 

There are two questions which grow out of this subject : Ist, 
How üiT is anj sort of classical education useful ? 2d, How far 
is that particular classical education adopted in this country useful ? 

Latin and Greek are, in the ürst place, useful, as they inure 
children to intellectual difficulties, and makc the life of a joung 
Student what it ought to be, a life of considerable labour. We do 
not, of course, mean to c«nfine this praise exclusively to the studj 
of Latin and Greek ; or to suppose that other difficulties might 
not be found which it would be useful to overcome : but though 
Latin and Greek have this merit in* common with many arts and 
Sciences, still they have it ; and, if they do nothing eise, they at 
least secure a solid and vigorous application at a period of life 
which materially influences all other periods. 

To go through the grammar of one language thoroughly is of 
great use for the mastery of every other grammar ; because there 
obtains, through all languages, a certain analogy to each other in 
their grammatical construction. Latin and Greek have now 
mixed themselves etymologically with all the languages of modern 
Europe — and with none more than our own ; so tliat it is neces- 
sary to read these two tongues for other objects than themselves. 

The two ancient languages are, as mere inventions — as pieces of 
mechanism — incomparably more beautiful than any of the modern 
languages of Europe : their mode of signifying time and casc by 
terminations, instead of auxiliary verbs and particles, would of 
itself stamp their superiority. Add to this, the copiousness of the 
Greek language, with the fancy, majesty, and harmony of its Com- 
pounds; and there are quite sufficient reasons why the classics 
should be studied for the beauties of language. Compared to 
them, merely as vehicles of thought and passion, all modern lan- 
guages are dull, ill-oontrived, and barbarous. 

That a great part of the Scriptures has come down to us in the 
Greek language, is of itself a reason, if all others were wanting, 
why education should be planned- so as to produce a supply of 
Greek scholars. 

The cultivation of style is very justly made a part of education. 

• Fnom mo article '< Piofessioaal Education." Ed. Bev., Oci., 180». 

6 
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Everything which is written is meant eitber to please or to instract 
The second object it is difficult to effect, without attending to the 
first ; and the cultivation of style is the acqubition of tfaose mies 
and literaiy babits which sagacity anticipates, or experience shows, 
to be the most effectual means of pleasing. Those woi^ are the 
best which have longest stood the test of time, and pleased the 
greatcst number of exercised minds. Whatever, therefope, aar 
conjectures may be, we cannot be so sure that the best modern 
writcrs can afford us as good modeis as the ancients ; — we cannoi 
be certain that they will live through the rerolutions <^ the wmid, 
and continue to please in every climate — under eveiy spedes of 
govemment — through every stage of civilization. The moderas 
have been well taught by their masters ; bat the time is hardly yet 
come when the necessity for such instniction no longer exists. 
We may still borrow descriptive power firom Tacitos ; dignified 
perspicuity from lAyy ; simplicity finom Ctesar ; and from Homer 
Bome portion of that light and heat which, dispersed into ten thoo- 
sand Channels, has filled the world with bright Images and iDostri- 
ous thoughts. Let the cultivator of modern literatore addict him- 
self to the purest modeis of taste which France, Italy, and Eng- 
land could supply, he might still leam from Yirgil to be majestic, 
and from Tibullus to be tender ; he might not yet look lipon the 
face of nature as Theocritus saw it ; nor might he reach those 
Springs of pathos with which Euripides scrftened the hearts of bis 
audience. In short, it appears to us, that there are so many excd- 
lent reasons why a certain number of scholars should be kept np 
in this and in every civilized country, that we should consider 
every System of education firom wlüch classical education was ex- 
doded, as radically enoneous and completely absurd. 

That vast advantages, then, may be derived fixnn classical leam- 
ing, there can be no doubt. The advantages which are derrv«d 
trom classical leaming by the English manner of teaching, inToH« 
another and a very difierent question ; and we will venture to say, 
that there never was a more complete instance in any coontry of 
such extravagant and overacted attachment to any Intuich of 
knowledge as that which obtains in this country with regard to 
classical knowledge. A young Eng^hman goes to school at six 
or seven years old ; and he renudns in a oourse oi edncadoii tül 
twentj-three or twenty-fbur years of age. In all that time, his 
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Bola and exdosiye occupation is leaming Latin and Greek :* lie 
bas scarcely a notion that there is any other kind of excellence ; 
and the great System of facU with which he is the most perfectlj 
aoquainted, are the intrigues of the hcathen gods : with whom Pan 
filept? — with wliom Jupiter? — whom Apollo ravished? These 
£Bcts the English jouth get by heart the moment they quit the 
nursery ; and are most sedulously and industriously instructed in 
them tili the best and most active part of life iä passed away. 
Now, this long career of classieal leaming, we may, if we please, 
denominate a foundadon ; but it is a foundation so far above ground, 
that there is absolutely no room to put anything upon it If you 
oocupy a man with one thing tili he is twenty-four years of age, 
you have exhausted all his leisure time : he is called into the world, 
and compelled to act ; or is surrounded with pleasures, and thinks 
and reads no more. If you have neglected to put other things in 
him, they will ncver get in ailemvard ; — if you have fed him only 
with words, he will remain a narrow and limited being to the end 
of his existence* 

The bias given to men's minds is so strong, that it is no uncom- 
mon thing to meet with Englishmen, whom, butfor their gray 
hairs and wrinkles, we might easily mistake for schoolboys. Their 
talk is of Latin verses ; and it is quite clear, if men's ages are to 
be dated from the State of their mental progress, that such men are 
eighteen years of age, and not a day older. Their minds have 
been so completely poesessed by exaggerated notions of classicai 
leaming, that they have not been äble, in the great school of the 
World, to form any other notion of real greatness. Attend, too, to 
the public feelings — look to all the terms of applanse. A leamed 
man! — a scholar! — a man of erudition! Upon whom are these 
epithets of approbation bestowed ? Are they given to men ac- 
quainted with the science of govemment? thoroughly masters of 
the geogn^hical and oommercial reladons of Europe ? to men who 
know the properties of bodies, and their action upon each other? 
No: this is not leaming: it is chemistry or political ecconomy— 
not leaming. The distinguishing abstract term, the epithet of 
•cholar, is roserved for him who writes on the (Eolic reduplication, 

* TJnless he goes to the UniTersitj of Cambridge; and then dassics oocapj 
him entirely for abont ten years ; and diride him with mathematics for four of 
i?ei 
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and 18 familiär with the Sjlburgian method of arranging defectiTes 
In (o and fii. The picture which a joung Englishman, addicted to 
the pursuit of knowledge, draws — his beau ideal of human nature 
•^his top and cousummation of man's powers — is aknowledge of 
the Greek hinguage. His object is not to reason, to imagine, or 
to in^ent ; but to conjugate, decline, and derive. The situations 
of imaginarj gloiy which he draws for himself, are the detection 
of an anapsest in the wrong place, or the restoration of a datire 
case which Cranzius had passed over, and the never-djing Emesti 
failed to observe. If a joung classic of this kind were to meet the 
greatest chemist or the greatest mechanician, or the most profoand 
political economist of his time, in Company with the greatest Greek 
Scholar, would the slightest comparison between them ever oome 
across his mind? — would he ever dream that such men as Adam 
Smith or Lavoisier were equal in dignity of understanding to, or 
of the same utilitj as, Bentlej and Heyne ? We are indined to 
think, that the feeling excited would be a good deal like that irhkh 
was expressed bj Dr. George about the praises of the great King 
of Prussia, who entertained considerable doubt whether the King, 
with all his victories, knew how to conjugate a Greek verb in fiu 

Another misfortune of classical leaming, as taught in England, 
is, that scholars have come, in process of time, and from the effects 
of association, to love the Instrument better than the end ; — ^not the 
luxury which the difficulty encloses, but the difficulty ; — not the 
filbert, but the «hell ; — not what may be read in Greek, but Greek 
itself. It is not so much the man who has mastered the wisdom 
of the andents, that is valued, as he who displays his knowledge 
of the vehicle in which that wisdom is conveyed. The glory is to 
show I am a scholar. The good sense and ingenuity I may gain 
by my acquaintance with ancient authors is matter of opinion ; bat 
if I bestow an inmiensity of pains upon a point of aocent or quan- 
tity, this is something positive ; I establish my pretensions to tbo 
name of a scholar, and gain the credit of leaming, while I sacrifioe 
all its Utility. 

Another evil in the present System of classical edacation is die 
extraordinary perfection which is aimed at in teaching thoee lan- 
guages ; a needless perfection ; an accuracy which is sought for 
in nothing eise. There are few boys who remain to the age of 
ein^een or nineteen at a public school, without makiog aboye t« 
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ÜKNi5iuid Latin verses ; — a greater number than is contamed in the 
jEneid: and afler ho has made this quantity of verses in a dead 
languoge, unless the poet shonld happen to be a veiy weak man 
uideod, he never makes another as long as he lives. It maj be 
nrged, and it is urged, that tliis is of use in teaching the delicades 
of the language. No doubl it is of use for this purpose, if we put 
oot of view the immense time and trouble sacrificed in gaining 
these little delicades. It would be of use that we should go on tili 
fiftj jears of age making Latin verses, if the price of a whole life 
were not too much to pay for it. We efiect our object; but we do 
it at the price of something greater than our object And whence 
oomes ity that the expenditure of life and labour is totallj put out 
of the calculation, when Latin and Greek are to be attained ? In 
every other occupation, the question is fairlj stated between the 
attainment, and the time employed in the pursuit; — but, in classical 
leaming, it seems to be sufficient if the least possible good is gained 
bj the greatest possible exertion ; if the end is anjthing, and the 
means everything. It is of some impprtance to speak and write 
French ; and innumerable delicades would be gained bj writing 
ten thousand French verses : but it makes no part of our educadon 
to write French poetrj. It is of some importance that there should 
be good botanists ; but no botanist can repeat, bj heart, the names 
of all the plants in the known world ; nor is anj astronomer ac- 
quiunted with the appellation and magnitude of every star in the 
map of the heavens. The only department of human knowledge 
in which there can be no excess, no arithmetic, no balance of profit 
and loss, is classical leaming. 

The prodigious honour in which Latin verses are held at public 
schools, is surely the most absurd of all absurd distincüons. You 
rest all reputation upon doing that which is a natural gifi, and 
which no labour can attain. If a lad won't leam the words of a 
language, his degradation in the school is a very natural punish- 
ment for his disobedience, or his indolence ; but it would be as 
reasonable to expect that all boys should be witty, or beautiful, as 
that they should be poets. In either case, it would be to make an 
acddental, unattainable, and not a very important gift of nature, 
the only, or the prindpal, test of merit. This is the reason why 
boys, who make a very considerable figure at school, so very oflen 
make no €gure in the world; — and why other lads, whii are 
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paased over withont notice, tum out to be valuable, hnportant 
men. The test established in the world is widely different fix)m 
that established in a place which is presumed to be a preparation 
for the wwld; and the head of a public school, who is a perfect 
miracle to his contemporaries, finds himself shrink into ^)solute in- 
significance, because he has notliing eise to command respect or 
regard, but a talent for fugitive poetiy in a dead language. 

The present State of classical educadon cultivates the imagina- 
tion a great deal too much, and other habits of mind a great deal 
too little, and trains up manj joung men in a etjle of el^ant 
imbecüitj, utterlj unworthj of the talents with which nature has 
endowed them. It maj be said, there are profound investigations, 
and sttbjects quite powerful enough for anj understanding, to be 
met with in classical literature. So there are ; but no man likes 
to add the difficulties of a language to the dlfficulties of a subject ; 
and to study metaphjsics, morals, and politic^ in Greek, when the 
Greek alone is studj enough without them. In all foreign lan- 
guages, the most populär works are works of imagination. Even 
in the French language, which we know so well, for one serioos 
work which has any currency in this country, we have twenty 
which are mere works of imagination. This is still more true in 
classical literature ; because what their poets and orators have left 
US, is of infinitely greater value than the remains of their philoso- 
phy ; for, as society advances, men think more accurately and 
deeply, and imagine more tamcly ; works of reasoning advance, 
and works of fancy decay. So that the matter of fact is, that a 
classical scholar of twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, is a 
man prineipally oonversant with works of imagination. His feel- 
ings are quick, his fancy lively, and his taste good. Talents for 
speoulation and original inquiry he has none ; nor has he formed 
the invaluable habit of pushing things up to their first prindples, or 
of collecting dry and unamusing facts as the materials of reasoning. 
All the solid and masculine parts of his understanding are left 
wholly without cultivation ; he hates the pain of thinking, and sos- 
pects every man whose boldness and originality call upon him to 
defend his opinions and prove his assertions. 

A very curious argument is sometimes employed in justificadon 
of the leamed minuti« to which all yonng men are doomed, what- 
ever be their propensitieA in fiiture life What are you to do with 
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K young man np to tbe age of seventeen ? Just as if there was 
such a want of difficulties to overcome, and of important tastes to 
iiupire, that from the mere necesRitj of doing something, and the 
iinpoBsibilitj of doing anjthing eise, you were driven to the expe« 
dient of mctre and poetry ; as ;f a young man within that period 
might not acquire the modern languages, modern history, experi- 
mental philosophy, geography, chronology, and a considerable 
share of mathemadcs ; as if the memory of things were not more 
agreeable and more profitable than the memory of words. 

The great objection is, that we are not making the most of 
human life, when we constitute such an extensive, and such minute 
dassical emdition, an indispensable article in education. Up to a 
certain point we would educate every young man in Latin and 
Greek ; but to a point £nr short of that to which this species of 
education is now carried. Aflerward, we would grant to classical 
oruditton as high honours as to every other department of knowl- 
edge, but not higher. We would place it upon a footing with 
many other objects of study ; but allow it no superiority. Good 
ficholars would be as certainly produced by thesc means as good 
chemista, astronomers, and mathematicians are now produced, 
withottt any direct provision whatsoever for their production. 
Why are we to trust to the diversity of human tastes, and the 
varieties of human ambition in everything eise, and distrust it in 
classics alone ? The passion for language is just as strong as any 
other literary passion. There are very good Fersian and Arabio 
echolars in this country. Large heaps of trash have been dug up 
from Sanscrit ruins. We have seen, in our own times, a clergy- 
man of the University of Oxford complimenting their majesties in 
CSoptic and Syrophoenician verses; and yet we doubt whelher 
there will be a sufficient avidity in literary men to get at the beaü- 
ties of the finest writers which the world has yet seen; and 
though the Bagvat Gheeta has (as can be proved) met with human 
beings to translate, and other human beings to read it, we think 
that, in Order to secure an attention to Homer and Virgil, we must 
catch up every man^ — whether he is to be a clergyman or a duko 
— begin with him at six years of age, and never quit him tili he 
is twenty ; making him conjugate and decline for life and death ; 
and so teaching him to estimate his progress in real wisdom as he 
can s<:an the verses of the Greek trasredions. 
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The English clergy, in whose hands educaüon entirely restf, 
bring up the first young men of the country as if they were all to 
keep grammar-schools in little country-towns ; and a noblcman, 
upon whose knowledge aiid liberality the honour and welfare of 
his country may depend, is diligently worried, for half bis life, 
with the small pedantry of longs and shorts. There is a timid 
and absurd apprehcnsion, ou the part of ecclesiastical tutors, of 
letting out the minds of youth upon difficult and important sub- 
jects. They fancy that mental exertion must end in religious 
ekeptioism ; and, to preserve the principles of their pupils, they 
confine them f o the safe and elegant imbecility of classical leaming. 
A genuine Oxford tutor would shudder to hear his young men 
disputing upon moral and political truth, forming and pulling down 
theories, and indulging in all the boldnesa of youthful discussion. 
He would augur nothing from it but impiety to God and treason 
to kings. And yet, who vilifies both more than the holy poltroon 
who carefully averts from them the searching eye of reaspn, and 
who knows no better method of teaching the highest duties, than 
by extirpating the finest qualities and habits of the mind ? If our 
religion is a fable the sooner it is exploded the better. If our 
govemment is bad, it should be amended. But we have no doubt 
of the tinith of the one, or of the excellence of the other ; and 
are convineed that both will be placed on a firmer basis in propor- 
tion as the minds of men are more trained to the investigation of 
truth. At present, we act with the minds of our young men as 
the Dutch did with their exuberant spices. An infinite quandty 
of talent is annually destroyed in the universities of England by 
the miserable jealousy and littleness of ecclesiastical instnictors, 
It is in vain to say we have produced great men under this System. 
We have produced great men under all Systems. Every Englishman 
must pass half his life in leaming Latin and Greek ; and classical 
leaming is supposed to have produced the talents which it has not 
been ablc to extinguish. It is scarcely possible to prevent great 
men from rising up under any System of education, however bad. 
Teach men demonology or astrology, and you will still have a 
certain portion of original genius, in spite of these or any other 
branches of ignorance and foUy. 

There is a delusive sort of splendour in a vast body of men 
pursuing one object. and thoroughly obtaining it ; and yet, though 
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Li ve Yery splendid, it is far from beiog usefid. Classical literatuie 
is the great object at Oxford. Many minds so employed hnve pro- 
duced many works and much fame in that department ; but if all 
liberal arts ard sciences useful to human lifo had been taught thero 
— if 8ome had dedicated themselves to chemistry, some to mathe- 
matics, some to experimental philosophy — and if eyery attainment 
had been honoured in the mixed ratio of its difficulty and Utility 
—the System of such a üniversity would have been much moro 
valuable, but the splendour of its name something less. 

When a Üniversity has been doing useless things for a lon^ 
time, it appears at first degrading to them to be useful. A set of 
lectures upon political economy would be discouraged in Oxford,* 
probably despised, probably not permitted. To discuss the endo- 
sure of conmions, and to dwell upon Imports and exports — to 
come so near to conmion life, would seem to be undignified and 
oontemptible. In the same manner, the Farr or the Bentley of 
bis day, would be scandalized in a üniversity to be put on a level 
with the discovcrer of a neutral salt ; and yet, what other measure 
is there of dignity in intellectual labour, but usefulness and diffi- 
culty ? And what ought the term Üniversity to mean, but a place 
where every science is taught which is liberal, and at the same 
time useful to mankind ? Nothing would so much tend to bring 
classical literature within proper bounds, as a steady and invariable 
appeal to these tests in our appreciation of all human knowledge. 
The puffed-up pedant would collapse into his proper size, and the 
maker of verses, and the rememberer of words, would soon assume 
that Station which is the lot of those who go up unbidden to the 
Upper places of the feast. 

We shouM be sorry if what we have said should appear too 
oontemptuous toward classical learning, which we most sincerely 
hope will always be held in great honour in this country, though 
we certainly do not wish to it that exclusive honour which it at 
present enjoys. A great classical scholar is an omament, and an 
important acquisition to his country ; but, in a place of education, 
we would give to all knowledge an equal chance for distinction ; 
and would trust to the varieties of human disposition that every 
science worth cultivation would be cultivated. Looking always to 
real Utility as cur guide, we should see, with equal plr^asure, a 
* They have since been eftabli«hed. 
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Btudious and inquisitive mind arranging the productions of nature, 
in vestigating the qualities of bodies, or mastcring the difficulties 
of the learned languages. We should not carc whether he werc 
chemist, naturalist, or scholar ; because we know it to be as neces- 
sarj that matter should be studied, and subdued to the use of man, 
as that taste sliould be gratified, and Imagination inflamed. 

In those who were destined for the church, we would un- 
doubtedly encourage classical learning more than in anj other 
bodj of men ; but if we had to do with a young man going ont 
into public life, we would exhort him to contemn, or at least not to 
alBTect, the reputation of a great scholar, but to educate himself for 
the Offices öf civil life. He should leam what the Constitution of 
his country really was — how it had grown into its present State — 
the perils that had threatened it — the malignity that had attacked 
it — the courage that had fought for it, and the wisdom that had 
made it great We would bring strongly before his mind the 
characters of those Englishmen who have been the steady friends 
of the public happiness ; and by their examples, would breathe 
into him a pure public taste which should keep him untainted in 
all the vicissitudes of political fortune. We would teach him to 
burst through the well-paid, and tlie pernicious cant of indiscrimi- 
nate loyalty; and to know his sovereign only as he discharged 
those duties, and displayed those qualities, for which the blood and 
the treasure of his people are confidcd to his hands. We should 
deem it of tlie utmoät importance that his attention was directed 
to the true principles of legislation — what effect laws can produce 
upon opinions, and opinion^ upon laws — what subjects are fit for 
legislative interference, and when men may be left to the manage- 
ment of their own iuterests. The mischief occasioned by bad 
laws, and the pei'plexity wlüch arises from numerous laws — the 
causes of national wealth — the relations of foreign trade — the 
encouragement of manufactures and agriculture — the fictitiouB 
wealth occasioned by paper credit — the laws of population — the 
management of poverty and mendicity — the use and abuse of 
monopoly — the theory of taxation — the consequences of the 
public debt. These are some of the subjects, and some of tha 
branches of civil education to which we would tum the minds of 
fiiture judges, future Senators, and future noblemen. After the 
first period d£ life had bcen given up to the cultivation of the 
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classics, and the reasoning powcrs were now beginning to evolve 
themselves, these are some of the propensities in study which we 
'would endeavour to inspire. Great knowledge, at such a period* 
of life, we could not convej ; but we might fix a decided taste for 
its acquisition, and a strong disposition to respect it in others. 
The formation of some great scholars we should ccrtainlj pro- 
^ent, and hinder many from learning what, in a few jears, Üiej 
^would neoessarilj forget ; but this loss would be well repaid — if 
^we could show the future rulers of the countiy that thought and 
labour which it requires to make a nation happy — or if we could 
inspire them with that love of public virtue, which, aller religion, 
ure most solemnl j believe to be the brightest omament of the mind 
of man. 

[Tbo discussion which grew oat of the preceding and other articles in the 
Edinburgh Review, has been already noticed (Memoir ante p. 45). The 
reador may be interested in a few passages of Smith's reply to the strictoref 
of Copleston. Thcj are taken from the articlo, " Calunmies Against Ox- 
fbid." £d. Ber., April, 1810.] 

REPLT TO COPLESTOK. 

CoME we next to the third mpuld or crucible into which this 
Oxford gentleman has poured his melted lead, — yiz. his replj to 
our more general observations on the use and abuse of classical 
learning, and on the undue importance assigned to it in English 
education ; and as this part of his work is more remarkable than 
the rest for its ostentatious dullness, and its gross departure from 
the language and manners of a gentleman, we must be excused for 
bestowing on it a little more of our time than we are in the habit 
of wasting on such men and such things 

Admitting that a young man, though occupied in overooming 
rerbal difficulties, has acquired the same real knowledge as if his 
path had been compietely without obstruction — what is all this 
to the pnrpose? Our objection is not, that classical knowledge 
IS not a good, but that it is not the only good. We contend that 
all young men need not be made great classical scholars ; that 
some may be allowed to deviate into mathemaücal knowlt^dge— 
some into chemistry, some into natural philosophy — some into po- 
litical economy — some into modern languages; that all these oc« 
copaiions, though not, perhaps, superior in importance to classical 
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eradition, are not inferior to it; that we are making onlj one 
artide, when we ought to be making many ; that the sole oocnpa- 
tion of all joung Englishmen, educated at Oxford, is to beocme 
Latin and Greek scholars. Of the verscs so mach admired, and 
80 indiscreetly quoted bj this gcntlcman, we shall oolj aaj, 

Tale taam nobis cannon, divine poeta» 

Quäle sopor. 

The encomiast should remember, that his greatmodel was remark- 
ablj careful of committing himself in print : and again and agaia 
we warn our author to beware of opportunities ; thej will, one daj 
or another, prove liis ruin. 

We did not say that poetry only is read in classical education ; 
but that the most valuable works which the ancients have left ns, 
are their works of fancy ; that these are, beyond all oomparisoii, 
more read than their works either of hbtory or philosophy ; and 
tliat this, joined to the horrible absurdity of verse-making, does 
(where classical education does not end in downright pedantiy) 
often make it a mere cultivation of the Imagination at the expense 
of every other faculty. Sometimes, indeed, as in the melancholy 
instance before us, this price is paid for Imagination, and the ard- 
cle never delivered. 

Shocked and alarmed as this monk, or rather let na say, this 
nun, is with the mention of the amours of Fan and Jupiter — we 
must still maint^n, that the loves of the heathen gods and god- 
desses are the principal subjects by which the attention of young 
men is engaged in the first years of education. We are sony to 
call up a blush into the face of this sly tutor ; but the fact is as we 
State it. 

The observations of this writer are, like children's cradles — fa- 
miliär to old women — sometimcs empty — sometimes füll of noisy 
imbecility — and oflen lulling to sleep. There never, perhi^ 
was a more striking instance of silly and contemptible pedantxy, 
than the long, duU and serious answer which he has taken the 
trouble to make to our joke about OranziuSy and the Emesti, 
What can it possibly signify, whether we used the name of one 
great fool, or of another great fool ? Let this writer put his own 
name to his productions, and it shall take the place of Cranzius in 
OUT next edition 

One who pasnes for a great man in a little place, generally 
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mak :-8 himself very ridiculous when he ventures out of iU Notliing 

call 3xceed the poinp and trash of this gentleman's observations ; 

tbey can only proceed from the habit of living with third-rate per- 

sons ; from possessing the right of corapelling boys to listen to 

liim ; and from making a very cruel use of this privilege. More 

cqual Company could never have made liim an able man ; but they 

-would soon have persuaded him to hold bis tongue. That there is 

£omething in this gentleman, we do not deny ; but he does not ap- 

p€Mir to US to have the slightest eonccption how very little that 

fioxnething i^, nor in what bis moderate talents consist. He is 

evidently intended for a piain, plodding, everyday personage — to 

<lo HO foolish things — and to say no wise ones — to walk in the 

cart-hamess that is prepared for him — and to step into every com- 

monplace notion that prevails in the times in which he happens 

to exist. If he would hold bis tongue, and carefully avoid all op- 

portunities of making a display, he is just the descriptiou of person 

to enjoy a very great reputation among those whosc good opinion 

ia not worth having. Unfortunately, he must pretend to liberality 

— to wit — to eloquence — and to fine writing. He must show bis 

brother-tutors that he is not afraid of Edinburgh Reviewers. If 

be retums rolled in the mud, broken-headed, and bellowing with 

pain, who has he but himself to blame ? 

He who has seen a bam-door fowl flying — and only he — can 
form some conception of this tutor's eloquence. With bis neck 
aod hinder parts brought into a line — with loud screams, and all 
the agony of feathered fatness — the ponderous little glutton flaps 
himself up into the air, and, soaring four feet above the level of 
cor earth, falls dull and breathless on bis native dunghiil. Of these 
sublime excursions, let the foUowing suffice as specimens : 

" Thero aro cmotions which eloqaence can raise, and which lead to loftier 
thonghts, and nobler ospirings. than commonly spring np in the private in- 
terconne of nien : when the latent flame of genius has been kindled by some 
tranticnt ray, sbot perhnps at random, and aimed least whcre it took the 
gruoiest eflfecty bat which has set all the kindred sparks that lay there, in 
fach a beat and stir as that no torpid indolence, or low, earthy-rooted cares, 
ihall ever again smother or kecp thcm down. From this high lineage may 
spring a nerer-failing race ; few, indecd, but more illostrions bccanse thoy aro 
few, throagfa whom the royal blood of philosophy shall descend/' &c. &c. pp. 
148, 149. 

" We wont not mei vho are dipped and npaiiend into any form which fh« 
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whim ot tho ^ardener may dictate, or the nairow limits of hls parterre r&- 
quire. I £t our saplin^ takc thcir fall spread, and send forth their Tigoroai 
shoots in all the boldness and variety of natore. Their laxoriance must be 
pnined ; their distortions rcctified ; the mst and canker and caterpillar of rice 
carefoliy kept ftt>m tbem : we muBi dig round them, and water diem, waä re- 
plenish the exhaustion ol the seil hy '^ntinnal dressing.^ p. 157. 

One more, aud we have done ior ever. 

" That finished offsprin<2; of gcnius Starts not, like Minerva, from the head of 
Jupiter, perfect at once in staturc, and clad in complete armoor ; bot is the 
produoe of slow birth, and oßen of a hardddivenf; the tender oorsling of 
inany an Infant year — the pupil of a severe school, formcd and cfaastened by 
a persevering discipline." p. 129. 

We question if mere natural dallness, unaided by pnncli, ever 
before produced such writing as this. 

We have already shown, how verj imperfectly this gentkman 
understands his own silly art of verbal eriticiam; but wfaen he 
comes upon subjects of real importance, nothing can well exoeed 
the awkwardness of his movements ; — he is like a coach-horse on 
the trottoir — his feet don't seem made to stand on such plaees. 
The objections which he makes to the science of chemistry, are 
reallj curious — that it raises and muldplies the means of subflis- 
tence, and tenninates merely in the bodilj wants of man : in other 
words — donum rcUionis divinitus datxim in ums humani generis 
impendiL And what, we should be glad to know, is the main ob- 
ject of most branches of human knowledge, if it be not to mimiai^ 
to the bodily wants of man ? What is the Utility of mathematics, 
but as they are brought to bear upon navigadon, astionomy, me- 
chanics, and so upon bodily wants ? What is the object of medi« 
dne? — what of anatomy? — what greater purposes have hm 
and politics in view, but to oonsult our bodily wants — to protect 
those who minister to them — and to arrange the conflicting inter- 
ests and pretensions which these wants occasion ? Here is an ex- 
act instance of the mischief of verbal studies. This man has been 
Bo long engaged in trifles which have the most remote and fisdnt 
oonnection with human afiairs, that a science appears to him abso- 
lutely undignified and degrading, because it ministers to the bodily 
wants of mankind — as if one of the greatest objects of human 
wisdom had not at all times been to tum the properties of maller 
to the use of man : and then he asks, if ministration to bodily wants 
is the test of merii in any science, and a reason for its reoeption io 
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place8 o€ education, why the mechanical arts are excluded ? But, 
neecl this man — need any man — need any boy who has been 
baptized and breeched, be told, that any single mechanical art is 
les3 bonoured than chemistry, only because it is less useful, and at 
the same time less difficult ? — or, in other words, that every branch 
of human knowledge is estimated, not by its Utility alone, but in 
the mixed ratio of its Utility and its difficulty ; and that it is this very 
xnethod of deciding upon merlt, that renders the publication before 
US so utterly contemptible as it is ? 

It is impossible to follow this gentleman into all the ditches into 
'which he tumbles, or through all the sloughs in which he wades, 
The eritic must go on noticing only those effusions of dullnesa 
which are the most prominent — Summa papavera carpens. 

We are quite convinced this instructor confounds together the 
diemist of the shops and the philosophical chemist : he may be as- 
sored, however (whatever he may hear to the contrary), that they 
are two distinct classes of persons ; and that there are actually 
niany ingenious persons engaged in investigating the properties of 
bodies, who never sold a mercurial powder or an ounce of glauber 
salts in their lives. By way of exercise, we would wish this writer 
to reflect, &sting, upon the alteration produced in human affairs by 
gfaiss and by gunpowder — and then to consider whcther chemistry 
is solely oeeupied with the bodily wants of mankind, and with the 
improvement of manufactures ; and though we are aware that bis 
first guess will be, that the invention of these two substances has 
made it more easy to drink port wine, and to kill partridges, yet we 
can assure him, they have produced effects of still greater impor- 
ta&ce to mankind. We are not indulging in any pleasantry for the 
mere sake of misleading him, but honestly stating the piain truth. 

The moment an envious pedant sees anything written with 
pleasantry, he comforts himself tliat it must be superficial. Whe- 
ther the Beviewer is or is not considei*ed os a superficial person 
by competent judges, he neither knows nor cares ; but says what 
he hasto say after bis own manner — always confident, that, what- 
ever he may be, he shali be found out, and classed as he deserves. 
The Oxford tutor may very possibly have given a just account of 
him ; bat bis reasons for that judgment are certainly wrong : for 
it is by no means impossible to be entertaining and instrucdve at 
the same time; and the readers of this pamphlet (if any^ cao 
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never doubt, after such a specimcn, bow essy it is to be, in ona 

small production, both very frivolous and veiy tiresome 

We had almost forgotten to State, that this author's Substitutes 
for lectures in moral philosophy, are sermons delivered from thc 
University pulpit. He appears totally ignorant of what the terms 
moral philosophy mean. But enough of him and of bis ignorance. 
TVe leave bim now to bis longs and sborts. 

I nunc, et renos tecum meditare canoros. 



FEMALB EDUCATION.* 

A GREAT deal bas been said of tbe original differenoe of capa- 
citj between men and women ; as if women were more quick, and 
men more judicious — as if women were more remarkable for 
deiicacy of association, and men for stronger powers of attention. 
All this, we confess, appears to us very &ncifuL That there is a 
difference in the understandings of the men and the women we 
every day meet with, everybody, we suppose, must perceive ; but 
there is none surely which may not be accounted for by the dif- 
ference of circumstances in which they have been placed, without 
referring to any conjectural difference of original conformation of 
mind. As long as boys and girls run about in the dirt, and trundle 
hoops together, they are both precisely alike. If you catch up 
one half of these creatures, and train them to a particular sei of 
actions and opinions, and the other half to a perfecdy opposite set, 
of course their understandings will differ, as one or the other sort 
of occupations has called this or that talent into action. There is 
surely no occasion to go into any deeper or more abstruse rcason- 
ing, in order to explain po ver}' simple a phenomenon. Taking it, 
then, for granted, that nature has been as boundful of understand 
ing to one sex as the other, it is incumbent on us to consider what 
are the principal objecdons commonly made against the commuui- 
cation of a greater share of knowledge to women than commonly 
alls to their lot at present : for though it may be doubted whether 
women sbould leam all that men learn, the immense disparity 
which now exists between their knowledge we should hardly think 
could admit of any rational defence. It is not easy to imagine 
that there can be any just cause why a woman of forty should be 
• £d. Key., Jan., 1810. 
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more Ignorant than a boy of twelve jears of age. If there be 
Bxij good at all in female .gnorance, this (to use a veiy colloquial 
phrase) is surely too much of a good thing. 

Something in tliis question must depeod, no doubt, upon tlie 
leisure which either sex enjoys for the cultivation of their under- 
standings: — and we can not help thinking, that women have fuUy 
as much, if not moi*e, idle time upon their hands than men. 
Women are excluded from all the serious business of the world ; 
men are lawyers, physicians, clergjinen, apothecaries, and justices 
of the peace — sources of exertion which consume a great deal 
more time than producing and suckling children ; so that, if the 
thing is a thing that ought to be done — if the attainments of litera- 
ture are objects really worthy the attention of females, they can 
not plead the want of leisure as an excuse for indolence and neg- 
lect. The lawyer who passes his day in exasperating the bicker- 
ings of Roe and Doe, is certainly as much engaged as his lady 
who has the whole of the moming before her to correct the chil- 
dren and pay the bills. The apothecary, who rushes from an act 
of phlebotomy in the westem parts of the town to insinuate a bolus 
in the east, is sui*ely as completely absorbed as that fortunate fe- 
male who is daming the garment, or preparing the repast of her 
.^scuk^ius at home ; and, in eveiy degree and Situation of life, it 
seems that men must necessarily be exposed to more serious do- 
mands upon their time and attention than can possibly be the case 
with respect to the other sex. We are speaking always of tho 
fair demands which ought to be made upon the time and attention 
of w(mien ; for, as the matter now Stands, the time of women is 
considered as worth nothing at all. Daughters are kept to occu- 
pations in sewing, patching, mantua-making, and mending, by 
which it is impossible they can earn tenpence a day. The intel- 
lectual improvement of women is considered to be of such subordi- 
nate importance, tliat twenty pounds paid for needlework would 
give to a whole family leisure to acquire a fund of real knowledge« 
They are kept with nimble fingers and vacant understandings tili 
the season for improvement is utterly passed away, and all chance 
of forming more important habits completely lost. We do not 
therefore say that women have more leisure than men, if it be 
necessary that they should lead the life of artisans ; but we make 
this asdertion only upon the supposition, tliat it is of some impor- 
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tance woinen should be instructed ; and tfaat many ordinaiy ocon« 
pations, for which a little monej will find a better Substitute, should 
be sacrificed to this oonsideration. 

We bar, in tbis dls^ussion, any objection which prooeeds from 
the mere novelt^ of teaching women more than thej are already 
taught. It may be useless that their educaüon should be improTed, 
or it maj be pemicious ; and these are the fair grounds on which 
the quesüon niay be argued. But those who cannot bring theiff 
minds to consider such an unusual extension of knowledge, without 
oonnecting with it some Sensation of the ludicrous, should remeoa- 
ber that, in the progress from absolute ignorance, there is a period 
when cultivation of the mind is new to everj rank and descriptionof 
persons. A Century ago, who would have believed that conntry 
gentlemen oould be brought to read and spell with the ease and 
accuracy which we now so frequenüy remark — or supposed that 
they could be carried up even to the Clements of ancient and mod- 
ern history ? Nothing is more common, or more stupid, than to 
take the actual for the possible — to believe that all which is, is all 
which can be; first to laugh at every proposed deviation fitmi 
practice as impossible — then, when it is carried into effect, to be 
astonished that it did not take place before. 

It is Said, that the effect of knowledge is to make women pe- 
dantic and afiected ; and that nothing can be more ofiensive than 
to see a woman stepping out of the natural modesty of her sex to 
raake an ostentatious display of her literary attainments. This 
may be true enough ; but the answer is so trite and obvious, thal 
we are almost ashamed to make it. AU affectation and display 
proceed from the supposition of possessing something better than 
the rest of the world possesses. Nobody is vain of possessing two 
legs and two arms ; — because that is the precise quantity of either 
sort of limb which everybody possesses. Who ever heard a lady 
boast that she understood French? — for no othcr reason, that we 
know of, but because everybody in these days does understand 
French ; and though there may be some disgrace in being ignoraal 
of that language, there is little or no merit in its acquisition. Dif- 
fuse knowledge generally among women, and you will at onoe eure 
the conceit which knowledge oocasions while it is rare. Vanity 
and conceit we shall of course witness in men and women as long 
ait the world endures : but by multiplying the attainments upon 
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whidi these feelings are foundcd, yoii incrcase the difficulty of in- 
dulging them, and render them much more tolerable, by making 
them the proofs of a mach higher merit When leaming ceasea 
to be nnoommon among women, leamed women will cease to be 
affected. 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure duties of life ne- 
oessarily devolve opon the female sex. The arrangement of all 
bousehold matters, and the care of children in their early infancy, 
mii«t of ooarse depend upon them. Now, there is a very general 
DOCion, that the moment you put the education of women upon a 
better footing than it is at present, at that moment there will be an 
elid of all domestic economy ; and that, if you onee suffer women 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the family will very 
soon be reduced to the same kind of aerial and unsatisfactory diet. 
These, and all such opinions, are referable to one great and com- 
mon cause of error ; that man does everything, and that nature 
does nothing ; and that everything we see is referable to positive 
institution rather than to original feeling. Can anything, for ex- 
ample, be more perfectly absurd than to suppose that the care and 
perpetual solicitude which a mother feels for her children depend 
upon her ignorance of Greek and mathematics ; and that she would 
desert an infant for a quadratic equation ? We seem to imagine 
that we can break in pieces the solemn institutions of nature, by the 
little laws of a boarding-school ; and that the existence of the hu- 
man race depends upon teaching women a little more or a little 
less ; — that Cimmerian ignorance can aid parental afiection, or the 
circle of arts and sciences produce its destruction. In the same 
maoner, we forget the principles upon which the love of order, ar- 
rangement, and all the arts of economy depend. They depend not 
upon ignorance nor idleness ; but upon the poverty, confusion, and 
min which would ensue for neglecting them. Add to these prin- 
ciples, the love of what is beautiful and magnificent, and the vanity 
of display ; — and there can surely be no reasonable doubt but that 
lie Order and economy of private life is amply secured from the 
peiik>u8 inroads of knowledge. 

We would fain know, too, if knowledge is to produce such bane- 
fol effects upon the material and the household virtues, why this 
infliience has not already been feit ? Women are much better edu- 
catod now than they were a Century ago ; but they are by no meana 
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less remarkablc for attention to the arrangcments of tlieir lumse» 
hold, or less inclined to discharge thc officea of parental affection. 
It would be very easy to show, that the same objection has been 
made at all times to everj improvement in the education of both 
sexes, and all ranks — and been as unifonnlj and completely refu« 
ted hy experience. A great part of the objections made to the 
education of women, are rather objections made to human nature 
than to the female sex : for it is surely truc, that knowledge, where 
it produces any bad efifects at all, does as much misehief to one 
sex as to the otlier — and gives birth to fully as much arrogance, 
inattMition to common affairs, and eccentricity among men, as it 
does among women. But it by- no means follows, that you get rid 
of vanity and self-conceit because you get rid of leaming. Self- 
complacency can never want an cxcuse ; and the best way to make 
it more tolerable, and more usefd, is to give to it as high and as 
dignified an object as possible. But at all events it is unfair to 
bring forward against a part of the world an objection which is 
equally powerful against the whole. When fooUsh women Uiink 
they have any distinction, they are apt to be proud of it ; so are 
foolish men. But we appeal to any one who has lived with culti- 
vated persons of either sex, whether he has not witnessed as much 
pedantry, as much wrongheadedness, as much arrogance, and cer- 
tainly a great deal more rudeness, produced by leaming in men, 
than in women ; therefore, we should make the accusation general 
— or dismiss it altogether ; though, with respect to pedantry, the 
leamed are certainly a little unfortunate, tliat so very emphatic a 
Word, which is occasionally applicable to all men cmbarked cagerly 
in any pursuit, should be reserved exclusively tbr them : for, as 
pedantry is an ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge, in which those 
who hear us cannot sympathize, it is a fault of which soldiers, 
sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, cultivators, and all men engaged in a 
particular occupation, are quite as guilty as scholars ; but they have 
the good fortune to have the vice only of pedantry — while schol- 
ars have both the vice and the name for it too. 

Some persons are apt to oontrast the acquisition of importaot 
knowledge with what they call simple pleasures ; and deem it 
more becoming that a woman should educate üowers, make friend- 
ships with birds, and pick up plauts, than enter into more difficult 
and fatiguing studies. If a woman have no taste and genius fo** 
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kigher occupations, let her engage in these to be sure nithcr tluin 
remain destitute of anj pursuit But whj ore we necessarilj to 
doom a girl, whatever be her taste or her capacitj, to one unvaried 
Hne of pettj and frivolous oocupation ? Jf she be füll of strong 
sense and elevated curiositj, can there be anj reason whj she 
should be diluted and enfecbled down to a mere cullcr of sünplesy 
and fiinder of birds — whj books of history and reasoning are ic 
be tom out of her band, and whj she is to be sent, like a but- 
terfly, to hover over the idlc ilowers of the field ? Such amuse« 
ments are innocent to those whom thej can occupy ; but thej are 
not innocent to those who have too powerful understandings to be 
occupied bj them. Light broths and fruits are innocent food only 
to weak or to Infant stomachs ; but they are poison to that organ 
in its perfect and mature State. But the great charm appears to 
be in the word simplicity — simple pleasure ! If bj a simple pleasure 
is meant an innocent pleasure, the Observation is best answered by 
showing, that the pleasure which results from the acquisition of 
important knowledge is quite as innocent as any pleasure whatcver : 
but if by a simple pleasure is meant one, the cause of which can 
be easily analyzed, or which does not last long, or which in itself 
is very faint, then simple pleasures seem to be very nearly synon- 
ymous with small pleasures : and if the simplicity were to be a 
little increased, the pleasure would vanish altogether. 

As it is impossible that every man should have industry or activ- 
ity sufficient to avail himself of tlie ndvantages of education, it 
is natural that men who are ignorant tliemselves, should view, 
with some degree of jealousy and alarm, any proposal for improv- 
ing the education of women. But such men may depend upon it, 
however the System of female education may be exalted, that there 
will never be wanting a due proportion of failures ; and that aAer 
parents, guardians, and precepton>, have done all in thcir power to 
make everybody wise, there will still be a plentifiU supply of wo- 
men who have taken special care to remain oth^rwise; and they 
may rest assured, if the utter extinction of ignorance and folly be 
tiie evil they dread, that their interests will always be efiec^tually 
protected, in spite of every cxcrtion to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow that those women who begin will 
have something more to overcome than may prcbably hereafter be 
tfie case. We cannot deny the jealousy which exists among pom- 
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pous aiid foolish men respecting the education of women. There 
id a class of pedonts who would be cut short in the estlmation of 
tho World a whole cubit if it were generallj known that a yoimg 
ladj of eight^en could be taught to dedine the tenses of the nud- 
dle voice, or acquaint herseif with the .^k>lic Tarieties of thai 
celebrated language. Then women have, of coiirsey all ignoiani 
men for enemics to their Instruction, who being bound (as thej 
think), in point of sex, to know more, are not well pleased, in point 
of fact, to know less. But, among men of sense and liberal polite- 
ness, a woman who has successfullj cultivated her mind, without 
diminishing the gentleness and propriety of her manners, is alwaj« 
eure to meet with a respect and attention bordering lipon en- 
thusiasm. 

There is in either sex a strong and permanent disposition to 
appear agreeable to the other : and this is the fair answer to those 
who are fond of supposing, that a higher degree of knowledge 
would make women rather the rivals than the companions of men. 
Presupposing such a desire to please, it seems mueh more proba- 
ble, that a common pursuit should be a fresh source of interest 
than a cause of contention. Indeed, to suppose that anj mode of 
education can create a general jealousy and rivalrj between the 
scxes, is so verj rtdiculous, that it requires onlj to be stated in 
Order to be refuted. The same desire of pleasing secures all that 
delicacj and reserve which are of such inestimable value to 
women. We are quite astonished, in hearmg men converse on 
such subjects, to find them attributing such beautiful effects to 
ignorance. It would appear, from the tenor of such objedions, 
that ignorance had been the great civilizer of the world. Women 
are delicate and refined onlj because thej are ignorant; they 
manage their houschold, only because they are ignorant; they 
attend to their children, only because they know no better. Now, 
we must .really confess, we have all our lives been so ignorant as 
not to know Üie value of ignorance. We have always attributed 
the modesty and the refined manners of women, to their being 
well taught in mond and religious duty — to the hazardous ätn»- 
tion in which they are placed — to that perpetual vigilance^wliicfa 
it is their duty to exercise over thought, word, and action — and tc 
that cultivation of the mild virtues, which those who cultivate the 
Stern and magnanimous vutues expect at their hands. Afler all, 
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Ißt it be remembered, we are not sajing there are no objecdons to 
che di£Eu8ion of knowledge among the female sex. We wbuld not 
hazard such a proposition respecting anything ; bat we are sajring, 
that, opon the whole, it is the best method of emplojing Urne ; and 
tliat there are fewer objections to it than to anj other method. 
There are, perhaps, fiflj thousand females in Great Britain who 
are exempted bj circumstances from all necessarj labour: but 
ererj human being must do something with their existence ; and 
the pursuit of knowledge is, upon the whole, the most innocent, 
the most dignified, and the most useful method of fiUing up that 
idleness, of which there is alwajs so large a portion in nations far 
advanoed in dTÜization. Let any man reflect, too, upon the soli- 
tary Situation in which women are placed — the ill-treatment to 
which they are sometimes exposed, and which thej must endure 
in silence, and without the power of complaining — and he must 
feel convinced that the happiness of a woman will be materially 
inereased in proportion as education has given to her the habit and 
the means of drawing her resources from herseif. 

There are a few common phrases in circulation, respecting the 
duties of women, to which we wish to paj some degree of atten- 
tioD, becanse they are rather inimical to those opinions whidi we 
have advanced on this subject Indeed, independently of this, 
there is nothing which requires more vi^lance than the current 
phrases of the day, of which there are always some resorted to in 
ereiy dispute, and from the sovereign authority of which it is 
often Yain to make any appeaL ^^ The true theatre for a woman 
is the sick-chamber ;'' — ^^ Nothing so honourable to a woman as 
not to be spoken of at alL'' These two phrases, the delight of 
Noodledom, are grown into common-places upon the subject ; and 
are not unfrequently employed to extinguish that loye of knowl- 
edge in women, which, in our humble opinion, it is of so much 
importance to cherish. Nothing, certainly, is so omamental and 
deügfatiul in women as the benevolent afiections ; but time cannot 
be filled up, and life employed, with high and impassioned yirtues. 
Some of these feelings are of rare occurrence — all of short dura- 
tion — or nature would sink under them. A scene of distress and 
anguish is an occasion where the finest qualities of the female 
mind may be displayed ; but it is a monstrous exaggeration to *el1 
women that they are bom only for sceues of distress and anguish. 
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Nursc father, mother, sister, and brother, if thej want it ; it womld 
be A violation of the plainest duties to neglect them. Bat, when 
we are talking of the common occupations of life, do not let os 
mistake the accidents for the occupations ; when we are arguing 
how the twentj-three hours of the daj are to be filled up, it is idie 
to teil US of those feelings and agitations above the level of com- 
mon existence, which may employ the remaining hour. Com- 
passion, and every other virtue, are the great objects we all ougfat 
to have in view; bat no man (and no woman) can fiU ap the 
twenty-four hoars by acts of virtue. Bat one is a lawyer, and the 
other a ploughman, and the third a merchant ; and then, acts of 
goodness, and intervals of compassion and fine feeling, are scat- 
tered op and down the common occapations of life. We know 
women are to be compassionate ; bat they cannot be compassionate 
fix>m eight o'dock in the moming tili twelve at night : and what 
are they to do in the interval ? This is the only qaestion we have 
been patting all along, and is all that can be meant by literary 
education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is incarred by literatore. 
The caltivation of knowledge is a very distinct thing from ita 
pablicaiion; nor does it foUow that a woman is to become an 
author merely because she has talent enoagh for it We do not 
wish a lady to write books — to defend and reply — to equabble 
aboat the tomb of Achilles, or the piain of Troy — any more than 
we wish her to dance at the opera, to play at a pablic concert, or 
to pat pictures in the exhibition, because she has leamed masic, 
dandng^ and drawing. The great use of her knowledge will be 
that it oontributes to her private happiness. She may make it 
public : bat it is not the prindpal object which the friends of female 
education have in view. Among men, the few who write bear no 
oomparison to the many who read. We hear most of the Ibrmer, 
indeed, because they are, in general, the most ostentatious part of 
literary men; but there are innumerable persons who, withont 
ever laying themselves before the public, have made use of litera- 
ture to add to the strength of their understandings, and to improve 
the happiness of their liv«. A^r all» it may be an evil for ladies 
to >jo talked of : but we rcally think those ladies who are talked 
df only Hfl Mrs« Jüfarcet, Mrs. ^omerville, and Miss Martlneau, are 
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tidked of, maj bear thcir misfortunes with a very great degrec of 
Christian patience. 

Their exemption from all the necessarj business of life is one 
af the m<Mt powerful motives for the improvement of education in 
women. Lawjers and physicians have in their professions a con- 
slant motive to exertion ; if you neglect their education, thcy must, 
in a certain d^ree, educate tliemselves by their commerce with 
the World: they must leam caution, accuracy, and judgment, 
because they must incur responsibility. But if you neglect to 
educate the mind of a woman, by the speculative difficulties which 
occur in literature, it can never be educated at all : if you do not 
effectually rouse it by education, it must remain for ever languid. 
Uneducated men may escape intellectual degradation ; uneducated 
women cannot. They have nothing to do ; and if they come un- 
taught from the schools of education, they will never be instructed 
in the school of events. 

Women have not their liyelihood to gain by knowledge ; and 
that is one motive for relaxing all those efibrts which are made in 
the education of men. They certainly have not ; but they have 
happiness to gain, to which knowledge leads as probably as it does 
to profit; aod that is a reason against mistaken indulgence. 
Besides, we conceive the labour and fatigue of accomplishments 
to be quite equal to the labour and fiitigue of knowledge ; and 
that it takes quite as many years to be charming as it does to be 
leamed. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that women are attended to, 
and men attend. All acts of courtesy and politeness originate 
from the one sex, and are received by the other. We can see no 
8ort of reason, in this diversity of oondition, for giving to women 
a trifling and insignificant education ; but we see in it & "v^ery pow- 
erful reason for strengthening their judgment, and inspiring them 
with the habit of employing time usefully. We admit many 
striking differences in the Situation of the two sexcs, and many 
airiking difierences of understanding, proceuling from the different 
oircumstances in which they are placed : but there is not a Single 
difference of this kind which does not afford a new argument for 
making the education of women better than it is. They have 
noihing seriooB to do ; is that a reason why they should be broughl 
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np to do nothing bat what is trifling? Thej an exposed to 
greater dangers ; is that a reason whj their faculties are to be pnr- 
poselj and industriouslj weakened ? Thej are to form the char- 
acters of future men ; is that a cause why their own characten are 
to be broken and frittered down as they now are ? In short, there 
is not a single tratt in that diversitj of drcumstances, in wbich the 
two sexes are placed, that does not decidedlj prove the magnitude 
of the error we commit in neglecting (as we do neglect) the ediK 
cation of women. 

Jf the objections against the better education of women oould 
be ovemiled, one of the great advantages that would ensne woold 
be the extinction of innumerable follies. A dedded and prevailing 
taste for one or another mode of education there must be. A 
Century pasty it was for housewifery — now it is for acc<»&plish- 
ments. The object now is, to make women artists — to give them 
an excellence in drawing, music, painting, and dandng — of which, 
persons who make these pursuits Üic occupation of their liyes, and 
derive from them their subsistence, need not be ashamed. Now, 
one great eyil of all this is, that it does not last If the whoke of life 
were an Olympic game — if we could go on feasting and dandng 
to the end — this might do; but it is in truth merely a provisioo 
for the little interval between coming into life, and settling in it; 
while it leares a long and dreary expanse behind, dcYoid both of 
dignity and cheerfuhiess. No mother, no woman who has passed 
over the few first years of life, sings, or dances, or draws, or plays 
upon musical instruments. These are merely means for displaying 
the grace and vivacity of youth, which every woman gives up, as 
she gives up the dress and manners of eighteen ; she has no wish 
to retain them ; or, if she has, she is driven out of them by diame- 
ter and derision. The System of female education, as it now 
Stands, aims only at embeUishing a few years of life, which are in 
themselves so füll of grace and happiness, that they hardly want 
it ; and then leaves the rest of existence a miserable prey to idle 
insignificance. No woman of understanding and reflection can 
possibly conceive she is doing justice to her children by such kind 
of education. The object is, to give to children resonrces thal 
will endure as long as life endures — habits that time will amelior- 
ate, not destroy — occupations that will render sickness tolerable, 
solitude pleasant, age yenerable, life more bgnified and usefiil, and 
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therefoce death lees terrible : and the compensation which is offered 
ibr the Omission of all this, is a short-lived blaze — a little tem- 
porary efTect, which has no other oonsequence than to deprlve Üie 
remamder of life of all taste and relish. Tbere maj be womc» 
who have a taste for the fine arts, and who evince.a dedded tal^ai 
for drawing, or for music In that case, there can be no ohj^ction 
to the coltivation of these arts;^ but the error is, to make such 
lliings the grand and universal object — to insist upon it that eveij 
woman is to sing, and draw, and dance-— with nature, or against 
natore — to bind her apprentice to some. accomplishment, and if 
she cannot succeed in oil or water-colours, to prefer gilding, var- 
nishing, bumishing, box-making, to real solid improvement in taste, 
knowledge, and understanding. 

A great deal is said in faYour of the social nature of the fine 
trts. Music gives pleasure to others. Drawing is an art, the 
amusement of which does not centre in him who exercises it, but it 
is diffused ainong the rest of the world» This is ürue ; but there is 
Dothing, after all, so social as a cultivated mind. We dp not mean 
to speak ^ghtinglj of the fine arts, or to depreciate the.good hu- 
moor with which thej are sometimes exhibited ; but we appeal to 
anj nian, whether a little spii'ited and sensible conversation-^ 
displajing, modestly, useful aoquirements — and evincing rational 
curiositj, is not well worth the highest exertions of musical or 
gn^hical skill. A woman of accomplishments maj entertain those 
who have the pleasure of knowing her for half an hour with great 
brilliancj ; but a mind fuU of ideas, and with that elastic spring 
which the love of knowledge onlj can conyej, is a perpetual 
souroe of exhilaration and amusement to all that come within its 
readi ; — not coUecting its force into single and insulated achieve- 
ments, like the efibrts made in the fine arts — but difiusing, equally 
orer the whole of existence, a calm pleasure — better loyed as it is 
loDger feit — and suitable to every variety and every period of 
^e. Therefi>re, instead of hanging the understanding of a woman 
upon walls, or hearing it yibrate upon strings — instead of seeing 
it in clouds, or hearing it in the wind, we would make it the first 
spring and omament of society, by enriching it with attainments 
upon which alone such power depends. 

K the education of women were improved, the education of 
men would be improved abo. Let any one consider (in order to 
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bring the matter more home bj an individual instance) of wkat inv 
mense importance to societ j it is, whether a nobleman of first-rate for- 
tune and distinction is well or ill brought up ; — whata taste and fash- 
ion he may inspire for private and for political vice ! — and what 
miserj and mischief he m&j produce to the thousand human beings 
who are dependent on him ! A countrj contains no such curse 
within itd bosom. Touth, wealth, high rank, and vice, form a 
combination which baffles all remonstrance and beats down aü 
Opposition. A man of high rank who combines these qualifica- 
tions for corruption, is almost the master of the manners of the 
age, and has the public happiness within his grasp. But the most 
beautiful possession which a countrj can have is a noble and rieh 
man, who loves virtue and knowledge ; — who without being feeble 
or fanatical is pious — and who without being factious is firm &nd 
independent; — who, in his political life, is an equitable mediator 
between king and people ; and in his civil life, a firm promoter of 
all which can shed a lustre upon his countrj, or promote the peace 
and Order of the world. But if these objects are of the importance 
which we attribute to them, the education of women must be 
important, as the formation of character for the first seven or eight 
jears of life seems to depend almost entirely upon them. It is 
certainlj in the power of a sensible and well-educated mother to 
inspire, within that period, such tastes and propensities as shall 
nearlj dedde the destinj of the future man ; and this is done, not 
only by the intentional exertions of the mother, but by the gradual 
and insensible Imitation of the child ; for there is something ex- 
tremely contagious in greatness and rectitude of thinking, even at 
that age ; and the character of the mother with whom he passes his 
early infiincy, is always an event of the utmost importance to the 
child. A merely accomplished woman cannot infuse her tastes 
into the minds of her sons ; and, if she could, nothing could be 
more unfortunate than her success. Besides, when her accom- 
plishments are given up, she has nothing lefl for it but to amuse 
herseif in the best way she can ; and, becoming entirely frivolous^ 
either declines altogether the fatigue of attending to her children, 
or, attending to them, has neitlier talents nor knowledge to succeed ; 
and, therefore, here is a piain and fair answer to those who ask 
so triumphantly, why should a woman dedicate herseif to this 
branch of knowledge? or why should she be attached to such 
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Rciencix? — Because, by having gained infonnation on these points, 
she may inspire her son with valuable tastes, which may abide by 
him through life, and carry bim up to all the sublimities of knowledge ; 
because sbe cannot lay the foundatioD of a great character, if she 
13 absorbed in frivolous amusements, nor inspire her child with 
noble desires, when a long course of trifling has destroyed the litde 
talents which were lefl by a bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country, that there should be 
as many understandings as possible actively employed within it. 
Mankind are much happier for the discovery of barometers, ther- 
mometers, steam-engines, and all the innumerable inventions in the 
arts and sciences. We are every day and every hour reaping the 
beneßt of such talent and ingenuity. The same Observation is 
true of such works as those of Dryden, Pope, Milton, and Shake- 
speare. Mankind are much happier that such individuals have 
lived and written; they add every day to the stock of public 
enjojment — and perpetually gladden and embellish life. Now, 
the number of those who exercise their understandings to any good 
purpose, is exactly in proportion to those who exercise it at all ; 
buty as the matter Stands at present, half the talent in the universe 
runs to waste, and is totally unprofitable. It would have been 
almost as well for the world, hitherto, that women, instead of pos- 
sessing the capacities they do at present, should have been bom 
wholly destitute of wit, gcnius, and every other attribute of mind, 
of which men make so eminent a use : and the ideas of use and 
possession are so united together, that, because it has been the 
custom in almost all countries to give to women a different and 
a worse education than to mcn, the notion has obtained that they 
do not possess faculties which they do not cultivate. Just as, in 
breaking up a common, it is sometimes very difiicult to make the 
poor believe it will carry com, merely because they have been 
hithcrto accustomed to see it produce nothing but weeds and grass 
— they very naturally mistake present condition for general na- 
tura So completely have the talents of women been kept down, 
that there is scarcely a Single work, either of reason or Imagination, 
written by a woman, which is in general circulation either in the 
English, French, or Italian literature; — scarcely one that haa 
crept even into the rauKs of our minor poets. 

If the possession of excellent talents is not a conclusive reason 
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why thej shöuld be improved, it at least amounts to a very strong 
presumption ; and, if it can be shöwn that women may be trained 
tö reason and imagine as well as men, the strengest reasons are 
certainly necessary to show us why we should not avail ourselves 
of such rieh gifls of nature ; and we have a right to call for a clear 
Statement ofthose perils which roake it necessary that such talents 
should be totally extinguished, or, at most, very partiaHy drawn 
out The burthen of proof does not lie with those who say, increase 
the quantity of talent in any country as much as possible — fbr 
such a proposition is in conformity with every man's feelings; but 
it lies with those who say, take care to keep that understanding 
weak and trifling, which nature has made capable of becoming 
strong and powerful. The paradox is with them, not with us. In 
all human reasoning, knowledge must be taken fbr a good, tiü it 
Can be shown to be an eviL But now, nature makes to us rieh 
and magnificent presents ; and we say to her — You are too luxu- 
riant and munificent — we must keep you under, and prune you ; 
— we have talents enough in the other half of the creation ; — and, 
if you will not stupify and enfeeble the minds of women to our hands, 
we ourselves must expose them to a narcotic process, and educate 
away that fatal redundance with which the world is afflicted, and 
the Order of sublunary things deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversadon ; — and the 
pleasures of conversation are of course enhanced by every increase 
of knowledge : not that we should meet together to talk of alkalies 
and angles, or to add to our stock of history and philology — 
though a little of these things is no bad ingredient in conversation; 
but let the subject be what it may, there is always a prodigious 
difierence between the conversation of those who have been well 
educated and of those who have not enjoyed this advantage. £du- 
cation gives fecundity of thought, copiousness of Illustration, quick- 
ness, vigour, fancy, words, images and illustrations — it decorates 
every common thing, and gives the power of trifiing without being 
nndignified and absurd. The subjects themselves may not be 
wanted, upon which the talents of an educated man have been ex- 
ercised ; but there is always a demand for those talents which his 
education has rendered strong and quick. Now, really, nothing 
can be further from our intention than to say anything rüde and 
unpleasant; but we must be excused for observing, that it is not 
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now a very common thing to be interested hj the variety and ex- 
tent of femalc knowledge, but it is a very common thing to lament, 
that the finest faculties in the world have been confined to trifles 
utterly unworthy of their richness and their strength. 

The pursnit of knowledge is the most innocent and interesting 
oocupation which can be given to the female sex ; nor can there 
be a better method of checking a spirit of dissipation than by dif- 
fuaing a taste for literature. The tnic way to attack vice, is by 
setting up something eise against it. Give to women, in early 
youth, something to acquire, of sufficient interest and importance 
to oonmiand the application of their mature faculties, and to excite 
their perseverance in fiiture life; — teach them that happiness is 
to be derived from the acquisition of knowledge, as well as the 
gratification of vanity ; and you will raise up a much more formid- 
able barrier against dissipation than a host of invectives and ex- 
hortations can supply. 

It sometimes happens that an unfortunate man gets drunk with 
very bad wine — not to gratify his palate, but to forget his cares : 
he does not set any value on what he receives, but on account of 
what it excludes — it keeps out something worse than itself. Now, 
though it were denied that the acquisition of serious knowledge is 
of itself important to a woman, still it prevents a taste for silly and 
pemicious works of Imagination ; it keeps away the horrid trash 
of novels ; and, in Heu of that eagemess for emotion and adven- 
ture which books of that sort ia<^pire, promotes a calm and steady 
tempcrament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece of good fortune, may general- 
ly find an excellcnt companion for all vicissitudes of his life ; but 
it is not so easy to find a companion for his understanding, who 
has similar pursuits with himself, or who can comprehend the pleas- 
nre he dcrives from them. We really can see no rcason why it 
shoold not be otherwise ; nor comprehend how the pleasures of 
domestic life can be promoted by diminishing the numbcr of sub- 
jects in which persons who are to spend their lives together take 
a common mterest. 

One of the most agreeable consequences of knowledge is the 
respect and importance which it communicates to old age. Men 
rise in character often as they increase in years ; — they are vene- 
rable from what they have acquired, and pleasing from what tliev 
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can impart If they outlive their faculties, the merc firame itsdf 
is respected for what it once contained ; but women (such is their 
unfortunate style of education) hazard everything upon one cast 
of tlic die ; — when youtli is gone, all is gone. No human creature 
gives liis admiration for nothing ; either the eye must be channed, 
or the understanding gratified. A woman must talk wisely or look 
wclL Every human being must put up with the coldest dTiliQr, 
Yfho has neither the charms of youth nor the wisdom of age. 
Neither is there the slightest commiseration for decayed aooomplish- 
ments ; — no man moums over the fragments of a dancer, or drops 
a tear on the rehes of musical skilL They are flowers destined to 
perish ; but the decay of great talents is always the subject of solemn 
pity ; and, even when their last memorial is OYer, their ruins and 
vestiges are regarded with pious affection. 

There is no connection between the ignorance in which women 
are kept, and tlie preservation of moral and religious prindple; 
and yet certainly there is, in the minds of some timid and respec- 
table persons, a vague, indefinite dread of knowledge, as if it were 
capable of producing these efiects. It might almost be suppoeed, 
from the dread which the propagation of knowledge has excited, 
that there was some great secret which w^as to be kept in impeoe- 
trable obscurity — that all moral rules were a species of delusion 
and imposture, the detection of which, by the improvement of the 
understanding, would be attended with the most fatal consequences 
to all, and particularly to women. If we could possibly under- 
stand what these great secrets were, we might perhaps be disposed 
to concur in their preservation ; but believing that aU the salutary 
rules which are imposed on women are the result of tnie wisdom, 
and productive of the greatest happiness, we can not understand 
how they are to become Icss sensible of this truth in proportion as 
their power of discovering truth in general is increased, and the 
habit of viewing questions with accuracy and comprehension es- 
tablished by education. There are men, indeed, who are always 
exclaiming against every species of power, because it is connected 
wilh danger : their dread of abuses is so much stronger than their 
admimtion of uses, that they would cheerfully give up the use of 
fire, gunpowder, and printing, to be freed from robbers, incendia- 
ries, and libels. It is true, tliat every increase of knowledge maj 
pos«ibly render depravity more depravcd, as well as it mav in« 
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crease llie strength of virtue. It is in itself only power ; and ita 
Tiiliie depends on its application. But, tnist to the natural love of 
gooil whcre tliere is no temptation to be bad — it operates nowhere 
more forcibly than in education. No man, whether he be tutor, 
guardian, or friend, ever contents himself with infusing the mere 
ability to acquire ; but giving the power, he gives with it a taste 
für the vnse and rational exercise of that power ; so that an edu- 
cated person is not only one ^ ith stronger and better fiumlties than 
otliers, but with a more useful propcnsitj — a disposition better 
cnltivated — and assodations of a higher and more important 
class. 

In Short, and to recapitulate the main points upon which we 
have insisted : Why the disproportion in knowledge between the 
two sexes should be so great, when the inequalitj in natural talents 
is so small ; or why the understanding of women should be lavish- 
ed upon triflcs, when nature has made it capable of better and 
higher things, we profess ourselves not able to understand. The 
affectation charged upon female knowledge is best cured by making 
that knowledge more general: and the economy devolved upon 
women is best secured by the min, disgrace, and inconvenience 
which proceed from neglecting it. For the care of children, 
nature has made a direet and powerful provision ; and the gentle- 
ness and elegance of women is the natural consequence of that de- 
sire to please, which is productive of the greatest part of dviliza- 
tion and refinement, and which rests upon a foundation too deep to 
be shaken by any such modifications in education as we have pro- 
posed. If you educate women to attend to dignified and important 
Bubjects, you are multiplying beyond measure the chances of 
human improvement, by preparing and medicating those early im- 
pressions, which always come from the mother ; and which, in a 
great m^ority of instances, are quite decisive of character and 
genius. Nor is it only in the business of education that women 
would influence the destiny of men. If women knew more, men 
must leam more — for ignorance would then be shameful — and it 
would become the fashion to be instructed. The instruction of 
women improves the stock of national talents, and employs more 
minds for the instruction and amusement of the world; — it in- 
creases the pleasures of society, by multiplying the topics upon 
which the two sexes take a common interest ; and makes marriage 

7» 
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an intercourse of understanding as well as of affedion, bj giving 
dignity and importance to the female obaracter. The education of 
women favours public morab ; it provides for everj season of life, 
as well as for the brightest and the best ; and leaves a wonuui, 
when she is stricken by the band of time, not as ehe now is, desti- 
tote of everything, and ncglected by all ; biit with the fuU power 
and the splendid attractions of knowlodgc — düFusing the elegant 
pleasorea of polite literature, and receiving the just homage of 
ieanied and accomplished men. 



BQTISH HARDSHIPS AT 8CH00L.* 

We are convinced thai those young people will tum ont to b^ 
the best men, who have been guarded most effectually in their 
childhood, from every species of useless vexation ; and experienoed, 
in the greatest degree, the blessings of a wise and rational indol- 
gence. But even if thesc efiects upon future cbaracter are not 
produced, still, four or five years in childhood make a very coo- 
siderable period of human existence ; and it is by no means a 
trifiing consideradon whether they are passed happily or unhap- 
pily. The wretchedness of school tyranny is trifling enough to a 
man who only contemplates it in ease of body and tranquillity of 
mind, through the medium of twenty intervening years ; but it is 
quite as real, and quite as acute while it lasts, as any of the suf- 
ferings of mature life : and the Utility of these sufferings, or the 
price paid in compensation for them, should be dearly made out 
to a conscientious parent before he ocmsents to expose bis children 
to them. 



MADAME d'ePINAT. — HEB FRIENDSHIP WITH BOüSSEAU.t 

Theke used to be in Parib, undcr tlie andent regime, a few 
women of brilliant talents, who violated all the common duties of 
life, and gave vcry pleasant little suppers. Among these supped 
and sinned Madame d'Epinay — the friend and companion of 
Rousseau, Diderot, Grimm, Holbach, and many othcr literaiy per- 

♦ From an article on Public Schools. Ed. Rev., August, 1810. 
t Memoire« et Corresponileiicc de Madame d'Epinay. 8 vols. 8to. Bd. 
Äo-iew, Dcc., 1818. 
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sons of distinction of that period. Her principal lover was Grimm ; 
with whom was deposited, written in feigned names, the history of 
her Kfe, Grimim died — bis secretary sold the history — the feigned 
luanes have been exchanged for the real ones — and her works 
DOW appear abridged in three volumes octavo. 

Madame d'Epinay, thougb far from an immaculate character, 
has something to say in palliation of her irregularities. Her bus- 
band behaved abominably ; and aüenated, bj a series of the most 
brutal injuries, an attachment whicli seems to have been very ar- 
dent and sincere, and which, with .better treatment, would probably 
have been lasting. For, in all lier aberrations, Mad. d'Epinay 
seems to have had a tendency to be constant. Thougb extremely 
yoong when separated from her husband, she indulged herseif with 
but two lovers for the rest of her life; — to the first of whom she 
seemfl to have been perfectly faithful, tili he lefl her at the end of 
ten or twelve years ; — and to Grimm, by whom he waa succeeded, 
she appears to have given no rival tili the day of her death. The 
acoount of the life she led, both with her husband and her lovers, 
brings upon the scene a great variety of French cliaracters, and 
lays open very completely the interior of French life and manners. 
But there are some letters and passages which ought not to have 
been pnblished ; which a sense of common decency and morality 
ought to have suppresscd ; and which, we feel assured, would never 
have Seen the light in this country. 

A French woman seems almost always to have wanted the ffa- 
vour of Prohibition, as a necessary condiment to human life. The 
provided husband was rejected, and the forbidden husband intro- 
duced in ambiguous light, through postems and secret partitions* 
It was not the union to one man that was objected to — for they 
dedicated themselves with a constancy which the most househe'^ 
and parturient woman in England could not exceed; — but the 
ihing wanted was the wrong man, tlie gentlemnn without the ring 
— the master unswom to at the altar — the person unconsecrated 
by priests — 

'* Oh I let me taste thee onexciscd by kings." 
« « « • « • • 

The friendship of Madame d'Epinay with Rousseau proceeded 
to a great degree of intimacy. She admired bis genius, and provided 
bim witli hats and coats ; and« at last, was so far deluded by bis dfi- 
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clamations about the country, as to fit bim up a Utile bermk cot- 
tage, wberG there were a great manj birds, and a great many 
plants and flowers — and wbere Rousseau was, as migbt have beeo 
expected, supremely miserable. His friends from Paris did not 
come to see bim. Tbe postman, tbc butcber, and the baker, bäte 
romantic scenery; ducbesses and marcbionesses were dg longer 
found to scramble for bim. Among the real inbabitants of the 
country, tbe reputation of reading and tbinklng is fatal to Charak- 
ter ; and Jean Jacques cursed bis own suocessful eloquence wliich 
bad sent bim from tbe suppers and flatterj of Paris, to smell 
dafibdils, watch sparrows, or project idle saliva into the passing 
stream. Very few men who have gratified, and are gratifjing 
tbeir vanity in a great metropolis, are qualified to quit it. Few 
have the piain sense to perceive that they must soon inevitably be 
forgotten — or tbe fortitude to bear it wben they are. They repre- 
sent to tbemselves imaginary scenes of deploring friends and dis- 
pirited companies — but tbe ocean migbt as well regret the drops 
exbaled by tbe sunbeams. Life goes on ; and whether the absent 
have retired into a cottage or a grave, is much the same thing.^> 
In London, as in law, de non apparentihus^ et tum existentibm 
eadem est ratio. 



LOCAL ENGLISH MORALS.* 

This is very well, considering that seventy years ago, we had 
Bcaicely a foot of land in Lidia. But English morak are quite 
local. Under tlie meridian of Greenwich, and between Üie 50th 
and o8tb degrees of latitude, we are an upright, humane, and jnst 
people. Between tbe 6tb and lOth degrees of westem longitnde, 
we are tyrants and oppressors. On tbe other side of the Ci^>e, we 
are ambitious and unprincipled conquerors: — just a3 the same 
animal ig wooUy in one country, bairy in another, and somethin!^ 
between both in a tbird. 



A HINT TD TRAVELLERS.! 

A TRAVELLER wbo passes througb countries little known, ahoald 
teil US bow such countries are cultivated — bow they are govemed 

♦ From a rcview of St. Heude's Voyage ap the Penian Gulf. Ed. Ro 
View, July, 1819. 

•^ Froin the same. 
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— what is tb:> face of nature — what is the stale of the usefiil ai-td 
•— what is the degree of knowledge which exists there. Kvery 
reagier will bc glad to leam these things, or some of them : but 
few, we imagiiic, will car* to know wliether he had a lean horse at 
this stagc, or a fat horse at another — whether bis supper at any 
giyen viUage was milk witbout eggs, or eggs witbout milk. A 
little gossip and a few adventures, are very well ; but a book of 
gossip and adventures, especiallj wben related witbout wit or dis- 
cretion, bad better not be. 



U8E or C0NQUER0B8.* 

NoTHiNO in tbis world is created in vain : lions, tigers, conquer- 
ors, bave their use. Ambitious monarohs, wbo are tbe curse of 
ciyilized nations, are the civiiizers of savage people. With a num- 
ber of little independent bordes, civilization is im{>ossible. They 
must bave a conmion interest before there can be peace ; and be 
directed by one will, before there can be order. "VVhen mankind 
are prevented from daily quarrelling and fighting, they first begin 
to improve ; and all this, we ai'e afraid, is only to be accomplisbed, 
in the first instance, by some great conqueror. We S3rmpatbize, 
therefore, with tbe victories of the King of Asbantee — and feel 
ourselves, for tbe first time, in love with military glory. Tbe ex- 
Emperor of tbe Frencb would, at Coomassie, Dogwumba, or Inta, 
be an eminent benefactor to the human race. 



NATUBE AT BOTANT BAT.f 

BoTANT Bat is situated in a fine climate, rather Asiatic tban 
European — with a great vairiety of temperature — but fiivourable, 
on the wbole, to healtb and life. It, conjointly with Van Diemen's 
Land, produces coal in great abundance, fossil salt, slate, lime, 
phimbago, potter's clay ; iron ; white, yellow and brilliant topazes ; 
alum and copper. These are all the important fossil pi*oductions 
which bave been bitherto discovered ; but the epidermis of the 
country has hardly as yet been scratched ; and it is most probable 

* From a review of Mission from Cnpe Coast Castle to AshAntoe. By T. 
F.d«rard Bowdich. Ed. Rev., Oc-t., 1819. 
t Art, " BoU-T Bay." Fd. Rev.. July, 1819 
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Üiat the immense mountains which divide the eastem and urcstem 
Settlements, Batliurst and Sydney, miist abound with eveiy species 
of mineral wealth. The barbours are admirable ; and the whcAe 
World, perhaps, cannot produee two such as those of Port Jackson 
and Derwent The former of these is land-locked fbr ^Hirtecn 
miles in lengtli, and of the most irregulär form; ita sooDdings 
are more than sufficient for the largest ships ; and all the navies 
of the World might ride in safcty within it. In the harbour of 
Derwent there is a road-stead fortj-eight miles in length, com- 
pletely land-locked j — varying in breadth fix>m eight to two miles 
— in depth from thirty to four fathoms — and afibrding the best 
anchorage tlie whole way. 

The mean heat, during the three summer months, December, 
January, and February, is about 80^ at noon. The heat which 
such a degree of the thermometer would seem to indicate, is con- 
siderably tempered by the sea-breeze, which blows with consider- 
able force from nine in the moming tili seven in the evening. The 
three autumn months are March, April, and May, in which the 
thermometer varies from 55^ at night to 75^ at noon« The three 
winter months are June, July, and August. During this interral, 
the momings and evenings are Tery chilly, and the nights exces- 
fiiYely oold; hoar-frosts are frequent; ice, half an inch thick, is 
found twenty miles from the coast ; the mcan temperature at day- 
light is from 40^ to 45^, and at noon, from 55^ to 60°. In the 
three months of spring, the thermometer varies from 60^ to 70^. 
The climate to the westward of the mountains is colder. Heavy 
ßdls of snow take place during the winter ; the frosts are more se- 
vere, and the winters of longer duration. All the seasons are 
much more distinctly marked, and resemble much more those of 
this country. 

Such is the climate of Botany Bay ; and, in thb remote part 
of the earth, Nature (having made horses, oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, 
elms, and all regulär and useful productions for the rest of the 
World), seems determined to have a bit of play, and to amuse her- 
seif as she pleases. Acoordingly, she makes cherries with the 
Btone on the outside ; and a monstrous animal, as tall as a grena- 
dier, with the head of a rabbit, a tail as big as a bed-post, hopping 
along at the rate of five hops to a mile, witl. three or fbur young 
kangaroos looking out of its false Uterus to see what is passing. 
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rfaen comes a quadruped as big as a large cat, with the eyes, col- 
OUT and skin of a mole, and the bill and web-feet of a duck — puz- 
2ling Dr. Shaw, and rcndering the latter half of his life miserable, 
from his utter inability to determine whether it was a bird or a 
beast. Add to this a parrot, with the legs of a sea-gull; a skate 
with the head of a shark ; and a bird of such monstrous dimcn-* 
fiions, that a side bone of it will dine three real camivorous En- 
gl] shmen ; — together with munj other productions that agitate Sir 
Joseph, and fiU him with mingled emotions of distress and delight 



CHIMNEY - S WEEPERS.* 

An cxcellent and well-arranged dinner is a most pleasing oc- 
corrence, and a great triumph of civilized life. It is not only the 
descending morsel and the enveloping sauce — but the rank, wealth, 
wit and beauty, which Surround the meats — the leamed manage- 
ment of light and heat — the silent and rapid Services of the at- 
tendants — the smiling and sedulous host, profiering gusts and 
rclishes — the exotic bottles — the embossed plate — the plcasant 
remarks — the handsome dresses — the cunning artifices in fruit 
and farina ! The hour of dinner, in short, includes everything of 
sensual and intellectual gratification which a great nation glories in 
producing. 

In the midst of all this, who knows that the kitchen chimney 
eaught firc half an hour before dinner! — and that a poor little 
wretch, of six or seven years oid, was sent up in the midst of the 
flames to put it out ? We could not, previous to reading this eyi- 
dence, have fbrmed a conception of the miseries of these poor 
wretches, or that there sliould exist, in a civilized country, a class of 
human beings destined to such extreme and varied distress 

We have been thus particular in stating the case of the chim- 
ney-sweepers, and in founding it upon the basis of facts, that we 
may make an answer to those profiigate persons who are always 
ready to fling an air of ridicule upon the labours of humanity, 
because they are desirous that what they have not virtue to do 
themselves, should appear to be foolish and romantic when done 
by others. A still higher degree of depravity than this, is to want 
every «ort of compassion for human misery, when it is accompanied 
♦ Ed. Rey., Oct., 1819. 
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by filth, poverty and ignorance — to regulato humanity by Üic in- 
come tax, and to deem the bodily wretchedness and the dirty tears 
of tlie poor a fit subject for pleasantry and contempt. We shonld 
have been loath to belle vc that such deep-seated and disgu^tting 
immoi*ality existed in these days ; but the notice of it is f«*roed 
upon US. Nor must we pass over a set of marvellously weak gi^n- 
tlemen who discover demoeracy and revolution in every efibrt to 
improve the condition of the lower Orders, and to take off a little 
of the load of misery from those points where it presses the hard- 
est. Such are the men into whose hearts Mrs. Fry has strudL the 
deepest terror — who abhor Mr. Bentham and his penitentiary ; 
Mr. Bennct and his hulks ; Sir James Mackintosh and his bloodl^s 
assizes; Mr. Tuke and his sweeping machines — and every otber 
human being who is great and good enough to sacrifice his quieC 
to his love for his fellow-creatures. Certainly we admit that hu- 
manity is sometimes the veil of ambition or of faction ; but we 
have no doubt that there are a great many excellent persons to 
whom it is misery to see misery, and pleasure to lessen it; and who, 
by calling the public attention to the worst cases, and by giving 
birth to judicious legislative enactments for their improvement, 
have made, and are making the world somewhat happier than they 
found it Upon these principles we join hands with the friends of 
the chinmey-sweepers, and most heartily wish for the diminution 
of their numbers and the limitation of their trade. 



CASTLEREAGH, CANNING, AND GRATTAN.* 

There are two eminent Irishmen now in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Caiming, who will subscribe to 
the justness of every syllable we have said upon this subject ; and 
who have it in their power, by making it the condition of tlieir 
remaining in office, to liberate their native country and raise it to 
its just rank among the nations of the earth. Yet the court buys 
them over, year afler year, by the pomp and perquisites of oflSce, 
and year afler year they come into the House of Commons, feeling 
deeply and describing powerfully, the injuries of five millions of 
their countrjrmen — and continue members of a govemment that 
inflicts those evils, under the pitiful delusion that it is not a cabinet 
question — as if the scratchings and quarrellings of kings and 
* The condasion of an Artide on Ireland. Ed. Rev., Nor., 1820. 
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queens could alone cement politicians together in indissoluble unitj, 
while the fate and fortune of one third of the empire might be 
eomplimented awaj from one minister to another, without the 
Bmallest breach in their cabinet alliancc. Politicians, at lenst 
honest politicians, should be very flexible and accommodating in 
little tliings, very rigid and inflexible in great things. And is this 
Bot a great thing ? Who has painted it in finer and more com- 
manding eloquence than Mr. Canning? Who has laken a more 
sensible and statesmanlike view of our miserable and cruel policy 
Ihan Lord Castlereagh ? You would think, to hear them, that the 
•ame planet could not contain them and the oppressors of their 
countrj — perhaps not the same solar System. Yet for money, 
«kret and patronage, they lend their countenance, assistance, and 
IHendship, to the ministers who are the stem and inflexible ene- 
mies to the emancipation of Ireland ! 

Thank God that all is not profligacy and oormption in the his- 
tory of that devoted people — and that the name of Irishman does 
not always carry with it the idea of the oppressor or the oppressed 
— the plunderer or the plundered — the tyrant or the slave. Great 
men hallow a whole people and Hfl up all who live in their time. 
What Irishman does not feel proud that he has lived in the days 
of Grattan ? who has not tumed to him for comfort, from the false 
firiends and open enemies of Ireland ? who did not remember him 
in the days of its bumings, and wastings, and murders? No 
govemment ever dismayed him — the world could not bribe liim 
— he thought only of Ireland — lived for no other object — dedi- 
ooted to her his beautiful fancy, bis elegant wit, his monly courage 
and oll the splendour of his astonishing eloquence. He was so 
bom and so gifted, that poetry, forensic skill, elegant literature 
and all the highest attainments of human genius, were within his 
reach; but he thought the noblest occupation of a man was to 
make other men happy and free ; and in that straight line he went 
on for fifly years, without one side-look, without one yielding 
thought, without one motiye in his heai*t which he might not have 
laid open to the view of God and man. He is gone ! — but there 
is not a single day of his honest life of which every good Irishman 
would not be more proud, than of the whole political existence of 
his countrymen — the ar.nual deserters and betrayers of their 
native land. 
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JOHN büll's charity sübscriptions.* 

Th£ English are a calm, reflecting people ; thej will give time 
and monej when they are convinced ; but they love dates, names, 
and certificates. In the midst of the most heart-reDding narrativea» 
Bull requires the daj of the month, the year of our Lord, the 
name of the parlsh and the countersign of three or four respecta- 
ble householders. Afler these afifecting drcumstanoes, he can do 
longer hold out ; but gives waj to the kindneae of bis natnre — 
pufis, blubbers, and subscribes. 



WISDOM OF OUB ANCESTOBS.f 

Our Wise Ancestors — the Wtsdom of our Ance$tar$ — the WiP- 
dorn of Ages — Venerahle Antiquity — Wi$dom of Oid TVmes^*-* 
This mischievous and absurd fallacy Springs from the grossest 
perversion of the meaning of words. Experience is certainlj the 
mother of wisdom, and the old have, of course, a grcater experi- 
ence than the young ; but the question is, who are the old ? and 
who are the young ? Of indimdualt living at the same period, 
the oldest has, of course, the greatest experience; but among 
genertUxons of men the reverse of this is true. Those who oome 
first (our ancestors), are the young people, and have the least 
experience. We have added to their experience the experience 
of many centuries ; and, therefore, as far as experience goes, are 
wiser, and more capable of forming an opinion than they were. 
The real feeling should be, not can we be so presumptuous as to 
put our opinions in Opposition to those of our ancestors ? but can 
such young, ignorant, inexperienced persons as our ancestors neces- 
sarily were, be expected to have understood a subject as well as 
those who have seen so much more, lived so much longer, and 
enjoyed the experience of so many centuries ? All this cant, then^ 
about our ancestors is merely an abuse of words, by transferring 
phrases true of contemporary men to succeeding ages. Whereas 
(as we have before observed) of living men the oldest has, etBterii 
paribuMy the most experience; of generations, the oldest has, 

• Prisons. Ed. Rev., Feb., 1822. 

t From a Review of The Book of Fallacies : from Unfinished Papcn of 
Jereoij Benthara. By a Fricnd. £d. Bev., Aug., 1825. 
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cateris paribuB, the least experience. Our ancestors, up to the 
Coiiquest, were children in arms; chubby boy8 in the time of 
Edward the First ; striplings under Elizabeth ; men in the reign of 
Queen Anne ; and we onlj are the white-bearded, silver-headed 
andents, who have treasured up, and are prepared to profit by, all 
the experience which human life can supply. We are not disputing 
with cor ancestors the palm of talent, in which they may or may 
not be onr superiors, b^^ t^G palm of experience, in which it is 
utteriy impossible they can be our superiors. And yet, whenever 
the chancellor comes forward to protect some abuse, or to oppose 
eome plan which has the increase of human happiness for its 
object, his first appeal is always to the wisdom of our ancestors ; 
and he himself, and many noble lords who vote with him, are, to 
this hour, persuaded that all alteradons and amendments on their 
devices are an unblushing controversy between youthful temerity 
and mature experience! — and so, in truth, they are — only that 
moch-loyed magistrate mistakes the young for the old and the old 
foT the young — and is guilty of that very sin against experience 
which he attributes to the lovers of Innovation. 

We cannot, of course, be supposed to maintain that our ances- 
tors wanted wisdom, or that they were necessarily mistaken in 
their institutions, because their means of Information were more 
limited than ours. But we do confidently maintain, that when we 
find it expedient to change anything which our ancestors have 
enacted, we are the experienced persons, and not they. The 
quantity of talent is always varying in any great nation. To say 
that we are more or less able than our ancestors, is an assertion 
that requires to be explained. All the able men of all ages, who 
have ever lived in England, probably possessed, if taken alto- 
gether, more intellect than all the able men now in England can 
boast of. But if authority must be resorted to rather than reason, 
the question is, What was the ^visdom of that single age which 
enacted the law, compared with the wisdom of the age which 
proposes to alter it? What are the eminent men of one and the 
other period ? If you say that our ancestors were wiser than us, 
mention your date and year. If the splendour of names is equal, 
are the circumstances the same? If the circumstances are the 
same, we have a superiority of experience, of which the difTerence 
between the two periods is the mcasure. It is necessary to insist 
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upon thia ; for lipon sacks of wool, and on benches forensic, sit 
grave men, and agricolous persons in the Commons, aying out, 
"Ancestors, Ancestors! hodie nonf Saxons, Danes, save us! 
Fiddlefrig, help us ! Howel, Ethelwolf, protect us." Any cover 
for nonsense — any veil for trash — any pretext for repelÜng iht 
innovations of conscience and of duty ! 



NOODL£*S ORATION.* 

The whole of these fallacies may be gathered together in a 
litüe oration, which we will denominate the Noodle's Oration. 

^ What would our ancestors say to this, sir ? How doea this 
measure tally with their institutions ? How does it agree with their 
experience ? Are we to put the wisdom of yesterday in compe- 
tition with the wisdom of centuries? (Bear, hear!) Is beardless 
youth to show no respect for the decisions of mature age ? (Land 
cries of hear! hear/) If this measure be right, would it havc 
escaped the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors to whom we are 
indebted for so many of our best political institutions ? Would 
the Dane have passed it over ? Would the Norman have rejected 
it ? Would such a notable discovery have been reserved for these 
modern and degenerate times ? Besides, sir, if the measure itself 
is good, I ask the honourable gentleman if this is the time for 
carrying it into execution — whether, in fact, a more unfortunate 
period could have been selected than that which he has chosen ? 
If this were an ordinary measure, I should not oppose it with so 
much vehemence ; but, sir, it calls in question the wisdom of an 
irrcTocable law — of a law passed at the memorable period of the 
Revolution. What right have we, sir, to break down this firm 
column, on which the great men of that age stamped a character 
of etemity ? Are not all authorities against this measure, Pitt, 
Fox, Cicero, and the Attomey and Solicitor Grcneral ? The pro- 
position is new, sir ; it is the first time it was ever heard in Ulis 
house. I am not prepared sir — this house is not prepared — to 
receive it The measure implies a distrust of bis majesty's gov- 
emment; their disapproval is sufficient to Warrant Opposition. 
Precaution only is requisite where danger is apprehended. Here 
the high character of the individuals in question is a sufficient 
♦ From tlic sanic. 
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goarantee against any ground of alarm. Give not, then, youi 
sanction to this measure ; for whatever be its character, if jou do 
give jour sanction to it, the same man bj wbom this is prcposed, 
will propose to you others to which it will be impossiblc to give 
your consent I care very little, sir, for the ostensible measure ; 
but what is there behind? What are the honourable gentleman's 
future schemes ? If we pass this bill, what fresh concessions may 
he not require ? What further degradation is he planmng for hid 
country ? Talk of evil and inconvenience, sir ! look to other coun- 
tries — study other aggregations and societies of men, and then see 
whether the laws of this country demand a remedy, or deserve a 
panegyric Was the honourable gentleman (let me ask him) 
always of this way of thinking? Do I not remember when he 
was the advocate in this house of very opposite opinions? I not 
only quarrel with his present sentiments, sir, but I declare very 
firankly I do not like the party with wliich he acts. If his own 
motives were as pure as possible, they cannot but suffer contami- 
nadon from those with whom he is politically assodated. This 
measure may be a boon to the Constitution, but I will accept no 
fiivour to the Constitution from such hands (Laud cries of hearl 
hearl) I profess myself, sir, an honest and upright member of 
the British Parliament, and I am not afraid to profess myself an 
enemy to all change, and all Innovation. I am satisfied with things 
as they are ; and it will be my pride and pleasure to liand down 
this country to my children as I received it from those who prece- 
ded me. The honourable gentleman pretends to justify the sever- 
ity with which he has attacked the noble lord who presides in the 
Court of Chancery. But I say such attacks are pregnant with 
mischief to govemment itself. Oppose ministers, you oppose 
govemment ; dbgrace ministers, you disgrace government ; bring 
ministers into contempt, you bring govemment into contempt ; and 
anarchy and civil war are the consequences. Besides, sir, the 
measure is unnecessary. Nobody complains of disorder in that 
shiqpe in which it is the aim of your measure to propose a remedy 
to it. The business is one of the greatest importance ; there is 
need of the greatest caution and circumspection. Do not let us be 
predpitate, sir ; it is impossibfe to foresee all consequences. Every- 
thuig should be gradual ; the example of a neighbouring nation 
ihoiikl fill US with alarm ! The honourable gentleman has taxed 
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inr^ with illiberality, eir. I denj the Charge. I hate innovatlon, 
^jul I love improvement I am an enemy to the cormption of 
go^eruxnent, but I defend its influence. I dread refbrm, but I 
dread it orily when it is intemperate. I consider the liberty of the 
press as th^ great palladium of the Constitution ; bat at the same 
time, I hold the liccntiousness of the press in the greatest abhor- 
rence. Nobody is more conscious than I am of the splendid abil- 
ities of the honourable mover, but I teil him at once, his scheme 
is too good to be practicable. It savours of Utopia. It looks well 
iu theoiy, but it won't do in practice. It will not do, I repeat, sir, 
in practice ; and so the advocates of the measure will find, if, un- 
fortunatcly, it should find its way throngh Parliament ( Cheers.) 
The source of that corruption to which the honourable member 
alludes is in the minds of the people ; so rank and extensive is that 
corruption, that no political reform can have anj efiect in remov- 
ing it. Instead of reforming others — instead of reforming the 
State, the Constitution, and everjthing that is most excellent, let 
each man reform himself ! let him look at home, he will find there 
enough to do, without looking abroad, and aiming at what is out 
of his power. {Loud cheers.) And now, sir, as it is frequently 
the custom in this house to end with a quotation, and as the gen- 
tleman who preceded me in the debate has anticipated me in mj 
fi&TOurite quotation of the ^Strong pull and the long puU,' I shall 
end with the memorable words of the assembled Barons — Ifohh 
mus leget Anglia mtUari.^ 



MB. WATEBTON AND HIS WANDEBINOS.* 

Mb. Waterton is a Roman Caiholic gentleman of Yorkahire, 
of good fortune, who, instead of passing his life at balls and assem- 
blies, has preferred living with Indians and monkejs in the forests 
of Guiana. He appears in early life to have been seized with an 
unconquerable aversion to Piccadilly, and to that irain of meteo- 
rological questions and answers, whidi forms the great staple of po- 

• Wanderings in Soath America, the North- West of the United States, 
and the Antilles, in the years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824; wich Original In- 
structions for the perfect Preservation of Birds, &c., for Cabinets of Natural 
History. By Charles Waterton, Esq. London. Mawman. 4to. 1825 
Ed. Ber., Feb., 1826. 
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lite English conversation. From a dislike to tlie regulär form of 
a Journal, he throws his travels into detached pieces, which he 
rather afiectedly, calls Wanderings — and of which we shall pro- 
oeed to give some account. 

His first Wandering was in the jear 1812, through the wilds of 
Demerara and Essequibo, a pari of ci-devant Dutch Guiana, in 
South America. The sun exhausted him bj day, the musquitoes 
bit him bj night : but on went Mr. Charles Waterton ! 

The first thing which strikes us in this extraordinary chronicle, 
is the genuine zeal and inexhaustible delight with which all the 
barfoarous countries he visits are described. He seems to love the 
forests, the tigers, and the apes ; — to be rejoiced that he is the 
onlj man there ; that he has lefl his species far away ; and is at 
last in the midst of his blessed baboons I He writes with a con- 
siderable degree of force and vigour ; and contrives to infuse into 
his reader that admiration of the great works, and undisturbed 
scenes of nature, which animates his style, and has infiuenced his 
life and practice. There is something, too, to be highly respected 
and praised in the conduct of a country-gentleman, who, instead 
of exhausting life in the chase, has dedicated a considerable por- 
tion of it to the pursuit of knowledge. There are so many temp- 
tations to complete idleness in the life of a country-gentleman, so 
many examples of it, and so much loss to the Community from it, 
that every exception from the practice is deserving of great praise. 
Some country-gentlemen must remain to do the business of their 
coundes ; but, in general, there are many more than are wanted ; 
and, generally speaking also, they are a class who should be stim- 
ula^ to greater exertions. Sir Joseph Banks, a squire of large 
fortune in Lincolnshire, might have given up his existence to 
donble-barrelled guns and persecutions of poachers — and all the 
benefits derived from his wealth, industry, and personal exertion in 
the cause qf science, would have been lost to the Community. 

Mr. Waterton complains, that the trees of Guiana are not more 
Üian six yards in drcumference — a magnitude in trees which it is 
not easy for a Scotch imagination to reach. Among these, pre- 
eminent in height rises the mora — upon whose top branches, when 
naked by age, or dried by accident, is perched the toucan, too hige 
for the gun of the fowler; — around this are the green heart, 
fxunous for hardness ; the tough hackea ; the ducalabali, surpas.^ing 
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mahogany ; the ebony and letter-wood, exceediog the ino6t beanti- 
ful woods of the Old World ; the locust-tree, yielding oopal ; and 
Üie hayawa and olou trees, fumishing sweet-smelling resin. Upon 
the top of the mora grows the fig-tree. The bush-rope joins tree 
and tree, so as to render the forest impervious, as, desoending from 
on high, it takes root as soon as its extremity touches the ground, 
and appears like shrouds and stays supporting the mainmast of a 
line-of-battle ship. 

Demerara yields to no country in the world in her birds. The 
mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. At sunset, the pelicaos 
retum from the sea to the courada trees. Among the flowers are 
the humming-birds. The columbine, gallinaceous, and passerine 
tribes people the fruit-trees. At the close of day, the yampires, or 
winged bats, snck the blood of the traveller, and cool him by the 
Aap of their wings. Nor has nature forgotten to amose herself 
here in the composition of snakes: — the camoudi has been killed 
from thirty to forty feet long ; he does not act by venom, but by 
size and convolution. The Spaniards affirm that he grows to the 
length of eighty feet, and that he will swallow a bull ; but Span* 
iards love the Superlative. There is a whtpsnake of a beautiful 
green. The labarri snake of a dirty brown, who kiUs you in a 
few minutes. Every lovely colour under heaven is lavished upon 
the counachouchi, the most venomous of reptiles, and known by 
name of the bush-nuuter. Man and beast, says Mr. Waterton, fly 
before him, and allow him to pursue an undisputed path. 

One of the stränge and fanciful objects of Mr. Waterton's joor- 
ney was, to obtain a better knowledge of the composition and na- 
ture of the Wourali poison, the ingredient with which the Indiana 
|)oison their arrows. In the wilds of Essequibo, far away from 
any European Settlements, there is a tribe of Indians known by 
the name of Mdcoiuhu The Wourali poison is used by all the 
South American savages, betwixt the Amazon and the Oroonoque ; 
but the Macoushi Indians manufacture it with the greatest skill, 
and of the greatest strength. A vine grows-in the forest called 
Wourali ; and from this vine, together with a good deal of nonsense 
and absurdity, the poison is prepared. When a naüve of Macou- 
shia goes in quest of feathered game, he seldom carries bis bow 
and arrows. It is the blow-pip e he tlien uses. The reed growd 
to an amazing length, as the part the Indians use is from 10 to 11 
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feet long, and no tapering can be perceived, one end being as thick 
as another ; nor is there the slightest appcarance of a knot or joinL 
The end which is applied to the mouth is tied round with a small 
silk grass cord. The arrow is from nine to ten inches long ; it 19 
made out of the leaf of a palm-tree, and pointed as sharp as a 
needle : about an inch of the pointed end is poisoned : the other 
end is bumt to make it still harder ; and wild cotton is put round 
it for an inch and a half. The quiver holds from 500 to 600 ar- 
rows, is from 12 to 14 inches long, and in shapc like a dice-box. 
With a quiver of these poisoned arrows over his Shoulder, and bis 
blow-pipe in his band, the Indian stalks into the forest in quest of 
his feathered game 

Being a Waurali poison fancier, Mr. "Waterton has recorded 
sereral instances of the power of his favourite drug. A sloth 
poisoned bj it went gentlj to sleep, and died ! a large ox, weigh- 
ing one thousand pounds, was shot with three arrows ; the poison 
took effect in four minutes, and in twenty-five minutes he was 
dead. The death seems to be very gentle ; and resembles more a 
quiet apoplexy, brought on hj hearing a long story, than any 
other kind of death. If an Indian happen to be wounded with 
one of these arrows, he considers it as certain death. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves, that our method of terminating 
disputes is by sword and pistol, and not by these medicated pins ; 
which, we presume, will become the weapons of gentlemen in the 
new republics of South America. 

The secand joumey of Mr. Waterton, in the year 1816, was to 
Pcmambuco, in the southem hemisphere, on the coast of Brazil, 
and from thence he proceeds to Cayenne. His plan was to have 
ascended the Amazon from Para, and got into the Rio Negix), and 
from thence to have returned toward the source of the Essequibo, 
in Order to examine the Crystal Mountains, and to look once moro 
for Lake Parima, or the White Sea ; but on arriving at Cayenne, 
be fbnnd that to beat up the Amazon would be long and tedious ; 
he left Cayenne, therefore in an American ship for Paramaribo, 
went through the interior to Coryntin, stopped a few days at New 
Amsterdam, and proceeded to Demerara. 

"Lcavc behind you," he says to the traveller, "your high-scasoncd dishes, 
your wines, and your delicavies, carry nothinpj but what is oecessaiy fbr 
yoÄf own romfort, aiid th<» ol.jcct in vipw, and d"pcnd lipon tlic skill of nn 
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Indian, or joor own, for nsh and gamc. A sheet, aboat twcWe fect long^ 
ten Wide, painted, and with loop-holes on cach side, will be of great servii-e : 
in a few minates yoa can saspend it betwixt two trees in the sbapo of a roof. 
Under this, in joar hammock, yoa may defj the pelting sbower, and sleep 
heedless of the dews of night. A hat, a shirt, and a light paxr of trowsen, 
will be all the raiment you requiro. Custom will soon teach yoa to tread 
lightly and barcfoot on the littlo ineqnalities of the groond and show yoa 
how to pass on, unwoanded amid the mantling brian." 

Snakes are ccrtaialy an annojance; but the snake, tbough high- 
spirited, is not quarrelsome ; he considers his fangs to be given fbr 
defence, and not for annoyance, and never mflicts a wound but to 
defend existence. If you tread upon hun, he puts you to death 
for your clumsiness, merely because he does not understand whafc 
your clumsiness means ; and certainly a snake, who feels fourteen 
or fifleen stone stamping upon his tail, has little time for reflecdoDy 
and may be allowed to be poisonous and peevish. American tigers 
generally run away — from which several respectable gentlemcn 
in Parliament inferred, in the American war, that American 
soldiers would run away also ! 

The description of the birds is very animated and interesting; 
but how far does the gentle reader imagine the campanero may 
be heard, whose size is that of a jay ? Perhaps 300 yards. Poor 
innocent, ignorant reader ! unconscious <^ what nature has done in 
the forests of Cayenne, and measuring the force of tropica! intona- 
tion by the sounds of a Scotch duck ! The campanero may be 
heard three miles! — this single little bird being nx>re powerful 
than the belfry of a cathednü, ringing for a new dean — ^just ap- 
pointed on account of shabby politics, small understanding, and 
good family ! 

" The fifth spedes is the celebrated campanero of the Spaniaids, called 
dara by the Indiana, and bcll-bird by the Bnglish. He is about the size of 
the jay. His plumage is white as snow. Qn his forehead rises a spiral tube 
neariy three inches long. It is jet bladL, dotted all orer with small white 
feathers. It has a commanication with the palate, and when filled with air, 
looks like a spiro ; when empty, it becomes pendalous. His noto is lond and 
clear, like the sound of a bell, and may be heaid at the distance of three 
miles. In the midst of these extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of 
an aged mora, almost out of gan reach, yoa will see the campanero. No 
sound or song from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest, not eren the 
clearly pronounced ' Whip-poor-Will,' from the goatsacker, caosos soch «t- 
tonishment as the toll of the campanero. 

** With many of tho feathcred race he pays the common tribnte of a morn- 
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'mg and an eyening song ; and eren when the meridian sim haa shnt in silencf 
Che moaths of almost the whole of animated nature, the campancro still 
cfaeen the forest. Ton hear his toll, and then a pause for a minate, then 
another toll, and then a pause again, and then a toll, and again a pause." 

It is impossible to contradict a gentleman who has been in the 
foreäts of Cajenne ; but we are determined, as soon as a camp&- 
nero is brought to England, to make bim toll in a public place, 
and have the distance measured. The toucan has an enormous 
bill, makes a noise like a puppy-dog, and lajs his eggs in hollow 
trees. How astonishing are the freaks and fancies of nature ! To 
what purpose, we say, is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne, 
with a bill a jard long, making a noise like a puppj-dog, and 
lajing eggs in hollow trees? The toucans, to be sure, might 
retort, to what purpose were gentlemen in Bond street created ? 
To what purpose were certain foolish, prating members of Parlia* 
ment created — pestering the House of Commons with their igno* 
rance and follj, and impeding the business of the countrj ? There 
is no end of such questions. So we will not enter into the meta- 
phjsics of the toucan. The houtou ranks high in beauty; his 
whole bodj is green, his wings and tail blue ; his crown is of black 
and blue ; he makes no nest, but rears his joung in the sand. 

There is no end to the extraordinary noises of the forest of 
Cajenne. The woodpecker, in striking agmnst the tree with bis 
bill, makes a sound so loud, that Mr. Waterton sajs it reminds 
jou more of a wood-cutter than a bird. While Ijing in jour ham^ 
mock, JOU hear the goatsucker lamenting like one in deep distress 
— a stranger would take it for a Weir murdered bj Thurtell. 

" Suppose jourself in hopeless sorrow, begin with a high loud note, and 
pronounce, ' ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,' each note lower and Iower, tili the last 
is searcelj heard, pausing a moment or two betwixt everj note, and jon wiU 
hare some idea of the moaning of the largest goatsucker in Demerara." 

One species of the goatsucker cries, '^ Who are jou ? who are 
JOU ?" Another exclaims, " Work awaj, work awaj." A third, 
" WiDj come go, WiDj come go." A fourth, " Whip poor Will, 
whip poor Will" It is verj flattering to us that thej should all 
speak Engliih! — though we cannot much commend the elegance 
cf their selections. The Indians never destroj these birds, be- 
iiering them to be the serrants of Jumbo, the AfHcan devil. 

Great travellers are verj fond of triumphing over civilized life; 
and Mr. Waterton does not omit the opportunitj of r em a rkin ^ 
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that nobodj eyer stopped him in the forests of Cajenne to ask 
him for bis license, or to inquire if he had a hnndred a jear, or 
to take awaj his gun, or to dispute the limits of a manor, or to 
threaten him with a tropical justice of the peace. We hope, 
however, that in this point we are on the eve of improTement 
Mr. Peel« who is a man of high character and principles, maj 
depend upon it that the time is come for his interference, and that 
it will be a loss of reputation to him not to interfere. If anj one 
eise can and will carry an alteration through Parliament, there ii 
no occasion that the hand of govemment should appear; but some 
band must appear. The common people are becoming ferodous, 
and the perdricide criminals are more numerous than the yiolaton 
of all the branches of the Decalogue. 

" The king of the rnltarcs is yery handsome, and seems to be the onlj 
bird which claims regal honoars from a snrroauding tribe. It is a fact bejond 
all dispate, that when the scent of Carrion has drawn together hundreds 
of the common yaltiires, they all retire from the carcau as soon as the king 
of the Yoltures makes his appearance. When his majesty has satisfied the 
cravings of his royal stomach with the choicest bits from the most stinking 
and cormpted parts, he generallj retires to a neighbonring tree, and then the 
common mltares retam in crowds to gobble down his leavings. The In- 
dians, as well as the whites, have obsenred this ; for when one of them, who 
has leamcd a littlc English, sees the king, and wishes jou to have a proper 
notion of the bird, he says, ' There is the govemor of the Carrion crows/ 

" Now, the Indians have ncver heard of a pcrsonage in Demerara higher 
than that of goremor; and the colonists, through a common mistake, call 
the Tultiirea Carrion crows. Hence the Indian, in order to ezpress tho do- 
minion of this bird over the common vultures, teils yoa he is govemor of the 
Carrion crows. The Spaniards have also obsenred it, for, through all the 
Spanish Main, he is called Rey de Zamuros, king of the vultures." 

This, we think, explains satisfactorily the origin of kingly gcn'- 
emment As men have " leamt from the dog the physic of the 
iield/' they may probably have leamt from the vulture those high 
lessons of policy upon which, in Europe, we suppose the whole 
happiness of society, and the very existence of the human race, 
to depend. 

Just before his third joumey, Mr. Waterton takes leave of Sir 
Joseph Banks, and speaks of him with affectionate regret **I 
8aw," says Mr. W., " with sorrow, that death was going to lob us 
of him. We talked of stuffing quadrupeds ; I agreed that the Ups 
and nose ought to be cut off, and stuffed with wax." This is the 
way great natundista take an etemal farewell of each otherl 
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UpoQ stnffing animals, however, we have a word to say. Mr. 
Waterton has placed at the head of his b«ok the picture of what 
he is pleased to consider a nondescript species of monkej. In thia 
exhibition our author is surelj abusing his stuffing talents, and 
laoghing at the public It is clearly the head of a master in chan- 
ccry — whom we have often seen backing in the House of Com- 
mons after he has delivered his message. It is foolish thus to 
trifle with science and natural history. Mr. Waterton gives an 
interesting account of the sloth, an animal of which he appears to 
be fbnd, and whose habits he has studied with peculiar attention. 

" Some jeara ago I kept a sloth in mj room for seycral inonths. I often 
took him oat of the hoase and placed him npon the groand, in order to have 
an opportnnity of obsenring his motions. If the gronnd were roagh, he 
wonld pall himself forward, by means of his fore legs, at a pretty good pace ; 
and he invariably shaped his course toward the nearest tree. Bat if I pat 
him upon a smooth and well-trodden part of the road, he appeared to be in 
troable and distress : his favourite abode was the back of a chair; and after 
getting all his legs in a line npon the topmost part of it, he wonld hang there 
for honrs together, and often, with a low and inward ciy, woold seem to in- 
vite me to take notice of him." 

The sloth, in its wild State, spends its life in trees, and never 
leaves them but from force or accident The eagle to the sky, the 
mole to the ground, the sloth to the tree ; but what is most extra- 
ordinary, he lives not upon the branches, but under them. He 
moTes suspended, rests suspended, sleeps su^>ended, and passes 
his life in suspenso — like a young clergyman distantly related toa 
bishop. Strings of ants may be observed, says our good trareller, 
a mile long, each carrying in its mouth a green leaf the size of a 
sixpence ! he does not say whether this is a loyal procession, like 
Oak-apple Day, or for what purpose these leaves are carried ; but 
it appears, while they are carrying ihe leaves, that three sorts of 
ant-bears are busy in eating them. The habits of the largest of 
these three animals are curious, and to us new. We recommend 
the account to the attention of the reader. 

" Ho is chiefly foand in Uie inmost recesses of the forest, and seems partial 
ro the low and swampj parts near creeks, where the Troolj tree growi. 
There he gocs up and down in qaest of ants, of which there is never the 
least scarcity ; so that he soon obtains a safficient sapply of food, with veiy 
little tronble. He can not travel fast; man is sai)erior to him in speed. 
Withont swiftness to cnable him to escape from his enemies, without teeth, 
the postession of which wonld assist him in seif dofcnro, and without the 
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power of bnrrowing in the groand, bj wfaach he valght concoal hitnself frone 
bis parsoera, he still U capable of ranging through these wilds in perfect uile* 
ty, nor does he fear the fatal pressure of the serpcnt's foid, er the teeth of the 
famished Jaguar. Nature has formed his fore-legs woiiderfully thick, and 
streng, and muscular, and armed his feet with three tremendous sharp and 
crooked claws. Whenevcr he seizos an an! mal with these formidable wcap- 
ons, he hugs it close to his bodj and keeps it there tili it dies through pres- 
sure, or tlirongh want of food. Nor does the ant>be8r, in the meantime, snf- 
fer much from loss of aliment, as it is a well-known fact, that he can fi\ 
longer without food than perhaps any other animal, except the land tortoise. 
His skin is of a texture that perfectly resists the bite of a dog ; his hinder 
parts are protected by thidc and shaggj hair, while his immense tail is laige 
enoogh to oover bis whole bodj. 

" The Indians have » great dread of Coming in contact with the ant>bear; 
and, after disabling him in the chase, never think of approaching him tili he 
be quite dead." 

The Vampire measures about twenty-six inches £rom wing to 
wing. There are two species, large and small. The large suck 
men, and the smaller, birds. Mr. W. saw some fowls which had 
been sucked the night before, and thej were scaroely able to walk. 

" Some years ago I went to the river Paumaron with a Scotch gentleman, 
by name Tarbet. We hang oor hammocks in the thatched loft of a planter's 
hoose. Next moming I heard this gentleman mattering in his hammock, 
and now and then letting fall an imprecation or two, just about the dme 
he ought to have been saying his moming prayers. ' What is the matter, 
SIT?' Said I, softly; 'is anything amiss?' — ' What's the matter?' answered 
he, »orlily ; ' why, the yampires have been suddng me to death.' As »oon 
as there waa light enoogh, I went to his hammock, and saw it much stained 
with blood. ' There,' said he, thrusting his foot out of the hammock, ' see 
how these infernal imps have been drawing my life's blood.' On examining 
his foot, I found the varapire had tapped his great toe : there was a woand 
somewhat less than that made by a Icech ; the blood was still oozing 6t>m it ; 
I conjectured he might have lost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilat 
examining it, I think I pat him into a worse hamour, by remarking, that a 
European surgeon would not have been so generous as to have blooded him 
without making a charge. He looked up in my face, but did not say a word : 
I saw he was of opinion that I had better have spared this piece of ill-timed 
levity." 

The Story which follows this aocount is vulgär, unworthj of 
Mr. Waterton, and should have been omitted. 

Everj animal has its enemies. The land-tortoise has two ene- 
mies, man and the boa-oonstrictor. The natural defbnee of the land- 
tortoise is to draw himself up in his shell, and to remain quiet In 
Viis State, the tiger, however famished, can do nothing with him, 
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Cot the Bhell is too strong for the stroke of his paw. Man, how- 
ever, takes him home and roasts him — and the boa-constrictor 
swallows him wh >le, shell and all, and consumes him slowly in the 
interior, as the Court of Chancery does a great estate. 

The danger seems to be much less with snakes and wild beasts, 
if you conduct yourself like a gentleman, and are not abruptly in- 
tnisive. If you will pass on gently, you may walk wihurt within 
a yard of the Labairi snake, who would put you to death if you 
rushed upon him. The taguan knocks you down with a blow of 
his paw, if suddenly interrupted, but will run away, if you will give 
him time to do so. In short, most animals look upon man as a 
yery ugly customer ; and, unless sorely pressed for food, or from 
fear of their own safety, are not fond of attacking him. Mr. Wat* 
ertön, though much given to sentiment, made a Labairi snake bite 
itself, but no bad consequences ensued — nor would any bad con- 
sequences ensue, if a court-martial were to order a sinful soldier 
to give himself a thousand lashes. It is barely possible that the 
snake had some faint idea of whom and what he was biting. 

Insects are the curse of tropical climates. The b^te rouge lays 
the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you are cov- 
ered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch a 
large colony of young chigoes in a few hours. They will not live to- 
gether, but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has his own 
private portion of pus. Flies get entry into your mouth, into your 
eyes, into your nose ; you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe flies. 
Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes, get into the bed ; ants eat up 
the books; scorpions sting you on the foot Everything bites, 
^ngs, or bruises ; every second of your existence you are wound- 
ed by some piece of animal life that nobody has ever seen before, 
except Swammerdam and Meriam. An insect with cleven legs is 
swinmiing in your teacup, a nondescript with nine wings is strug- 
gling in the small beer, or a Caterpillar with several dozen eyes in 
his belly is hastening over the bread and butter ! All nature is 
alive, and seems to be gathering all her entomological hosts to eat 
you up, as you are Standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches. Such are the tropics. All this reconciles us to our 
dews, fogs, vapours, and drizzle — to our apothecaries rushing about 
with gargles and tinctures — to our old, British, constitutionaJ 
coughsy sore throats, and swelled faces 
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Now, what shall we say, afier all, of Mr. Waterton ? That he 
has spent a great pari of bis life in wandering in the wild scenes 
he describes, and that he describes them with entertaining zeal and 
real feeling. liis stories draw largelj sometimes on our faith: 
but a man who lives in the woods of Cajenne must do manj odd 
things, and see manj odd things — things utterly unknown to tlie 
dwellers in Hacknej and Highgate. We do not want to rein up 
Mr. Waterton too tightly — because we are convineed he goes best 
with bis head free. But a little less of apostrophe, and some faint 
suspicion of bis own powers of humour, would improve this gentle- 
man's style. As it is, he has a considerable talent at describing. 
He abounds with good feeling ; and has written a very entertain- 
ing book, which hurries the reader out of bis European parlour, 
into the heart of tropical forests, and gives, over the rules and the 
cultivation of the civilized parts of the earth, a momentary superi- 
ority to the freedom of the savage, and the wild beauties of nature. 
We honestly recommend the book to our readers : it is well worth 
the perusaL 
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There is nothing more amusing in the spectades of the present 
day, than to see the Sir Johns and Sir Thomases of the House of 
Ck)mmons Struck aghast by the useful science and wise novelties 
of Mr. Huskisson and the chancellor of the exchequer. Treason, 
Disafiection, Atheism, Republicanism, and Socinianism — the great 
guns in the Noodle's park of artillery, they cannot bring to 
bear upon these gentlemen. Even to Charge with a regiment 
of ancestors, is not quite so eificacious as it used to be ; and all 
that remains, therefore, is to rail against Peter M'CuUoch and 
Political Economy ! In the meantime, day after day, down goes 
one piece of nonsense or another. The most approved trash, 
and the most trusty clamours, are found to be utterly powerless. 
Two-penny taunts and trumpery truisms have lost their destructive 
omnipotence : and the exhaustcd common place-man, and the afflict- 
ed fool, moan over the ashes of Imbecility, and strew flowers on 
the um of Ignorance ! General Elliot found the London tailors in a 

* Gmnby. A Novel in Three Yolumes. London, Colbiirn. 1826. TA 
Rcv., Feb., 182« 
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State of mutinj, and he raised from them a regiment of liglit cav- 
aliy, which distinguished itsclf in a very striking manner at tlie 
battle of Minden. In humble Imitation of this example, we shall 
avail ourselves of the present political disafiection and unsatisfac» 
toiy idleness of many men of rank and consequence, to request 
their attention to the Novel of Granby — written, as we have heard, 
by a young gentleman of the name of Lister ;• and from which we 
have derived a considcrable deal of pleasure and entertainment 

The main question as to a novel is — did it amuse ? "Were you 
surprised at dinner Coming so soon ? did you mistake eleven for 
ten, and twelve for eleven ? were you too late to dress ? and did 
you sit up beyond the usual hour ? If a novel produces these 
effects, it is good ; if it does not — story, language, love, scandal 
itself, cannot save it. It is ouly meant to please, and it must do 
that, or it does nothing. Now Granby seems to us to answer this 
teßt extremely well ; it produces unpunctuality, makes the reader 
too late for dinner, impatient of contradiction, and inattentive — 
even if a bishop is making an Observation, or a gentleman lately 
fpom the Pyramids, or the Upper Cataracts, is let loose upon the 
drawing-room. The objection, indeed, to these compositions, when 
they are well done, is, that it is impossible to do anything, or per- 
form any human duty, while we are engaged in them. Who can 
read Mr. Hallam*s Middle Ages, or extract the root of an impos- 
sible quantity, or draw up a bond, when he is in the middle of Mr 
Trebeck and Lady Charlotte Duncan ? How can the boy's lesson 
bc heard, about the Jove-nourished Achilles, or his six miserable 
Verses upon Dido be corrected, when Henry Granby and Mr. 
Courtenay are both making love to Miss Jermyn ? Common life 
palls in the middle of these artificial scenes. All is emotion when 
the book is open — all dull, flat, and feeble, when it is shut 

Granby, a young man of no profession, living with an old uncle 
in the country, falls in love with Miss Jermyn, and Miss Jermyn 
with him ; but Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, as the young gen- 

* This is the gentleman who now keeps the keys of Life and Death, the 
Janitor of the world. — Auihm^s Note. Thomas Henry Lister, 1801-1849, held 
the Office of Registrar-Qeneral of Births, Deaths and Marriages. Besides 
Granby, Mr. Lister pnblished Herbert I<acy, a Novel ; Epicharis, an Histori- 
cal Tiägedy, performed in 1829, at Dmry Lane ; the Life and Administration 
of Edward, First Earl of Clarendon, and other ^vritings. He was brother4ii- 
law of Lord John Rasseil. 

8» 
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tkman is not rieh, haviDg disoovered hj long ÜA'ing in thc world, 
and patient Observation of its wajs, that joung people aiie com- 
monly Malthus-proof and bave children, and that young and cid 
must eaty very naturallj do whsii they can to discourage the unioo. 
The young people, however, both go to town — meet at balls— • 
flutter, blush, look and cannot speak — speak and cannot look — 
ftoepect, midinterpret, are sad and mad, peevish and jealous, fond 
and foolish ; but the passion, after all, seems less near to its ao 
oomplishment at the end of the season than the bcginning. The 
uncle of Granby, however, dies, and leaves to bis nephew a State- 
ment, accompanied with the requisite proofs — that IVIr. Tyrrel, the 
supposed 8on of Lord Malton, is illegitimate, and that he, Granby, 
is the heir to Lord Malton*s fortune. The second volume is now 
far advaneed, and it is time for Lord Malton to die. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Lister very judiciously despatches bim ; Granby inherits 
the estate — bis virtues (for what shows off virtue like land?) are 
discovered by the Jermyns — and they marry in the last act. 

Upon this slender story, the author has suceeeded in making a 
very agreeable and interesting novel ; and he has suceeeded, we 
think, chiefly, by the very easy and natural picture of manners, as 
they really exist among the Upper classes ; by the description of 
new characters, judiciously drawn and faithfuUy preserved ; and 
by the introduction of many stnking and well-managed incidents ; 
and we are particularly Struck throughout the whole with the dis- 
cretion and good sense of the author. He is never nimious; there 
is nothing in excess ; there is a good deal of fancy and a great dcal 
of spirit at work, but a directing and superintending judgment 
rarely quits him 

Tremendous is the power of a novelist ! If four or üve men 
are in a room, and show a disposition to break the peace, no human 
magistrate (not even Mr. Justice Bayley) could do more than 
bind them over to keep the peace, and commit them if they re- 
fused. But the writer of the novel Stands with a'pen in bis band, 
and can run any of them through the body — can knock down any 
one individual, and keep the others upon their legs ; or, Hke the 
last Bcene in the first tragedy written by a young man of genlus, 
can put them all to death. Now, an author possessing such extra- 
ordinary privileges, should not have allowed Mr. Tyrrel to strike 
Omnby. This is ill-managed ; particularly as Granby does not 
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rctum the blow, or tum him out of the house. Nobodj ghould 
gufier "bis hero to have a black eye, or to be pulled by the nose. 
The Biad would nerer have come down to these times if Aga- 
memnon had given Achilles a box on the ear. We should have 
t9r«nbled for the .Sne.d, if any Tyrian nobleman had kicked the 
pioDS ^neas in the 4th book. Maeaa may have deserved it ; but 
he oould not have fbunded the Roman empire aüer so distressing 
anaocident. 
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What the poor shall drink — how they shall drink it — in pint 
cups or quart mugs — bot or cold — in the moming or the evening 
— whether the Three Pigeons shall be shut up, and the Shoulder 
of Mutton be opened — whether the Black Horse shall continue to 
Swing in the air — or the White Horse, with animated crest and 
tail, no longer portend spirits within: all these great questions 
depend upon little clumps of squires and parsons gathered together 
in alehouses in the month of September — so portentous to publi- 
cans and partridgcs, to sots and sportsmen, to guzzling and game. 

" I am by no means a friend to the multiplication of public- 
houses," says a plump perdricide gentleman in loose mud-coloured 
gaiters, bottle-green jacket and brass buttons. Perhaps not ; but 
you are a friend to the multiplication of inns. You are well aware, 
that in your joumeys to Buxton, Harrowgate, and Bath, the cora- 
petition of inns keeps down the price of your four post-horses, and 
secures for you and yours the most reverential awe, from Boota 
upward to the crafty proprietor himself of the house of enter- 
tainment From what other cause the sudden and overwhi»lming 
tumult at the Dragon ? — Why the agonizing cry of ßrst inn ! 
Why is cake and jelly pushed in at the window ? Why are four 
eyeless, footless, legless horses, rapidly circumscribed by breeching 
and bearing-reins ? Why are you whisked off, amid the smiles of 
Kallow waiters, before the landlord has had time to communicate to 
you the sad State of tumips in the neighbourhood ? Look now a 
•little to the right as you proceed down the main street, and you 
will behold the sign of the Star and Garter. Make your bow tc 

• From an article on the " Ucensing of Ale-Honaes."— Ed. Rev. Sep., 1826 
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the landlord, for to him you are indebted for the gradficatian of 
your wishes, and the activity of your movements« His walten 
are as sallow, his vertebrse are as flexible — his first toms as 
prompt and decisive. Woe to the Dragon if he slumbers and 
sleeps ! Woe to the Star if it does not glitter ! £ach publicaa 
keeps the other in a State of vigilant civility ; and the traveller 
rolls along to his joumey's end, loUing on the coshion of oohh 
petiüon ! Why not therefore extend the benefit of this principle 
to the poor villager or the needy traveller — which prodooes so 
many comforts to the landed and substantial Justice ? 

There are two alehouses in the village, the Red Horse and the 
Dun Cow. Is it common sense to suppose that these two publi- 
cans are not desirous of gaining customers from each other? — 
and that the means they take are not precisely the same as those 
of important inns — by procuring good articles, and retailing them 
with civility and attention ? We really do not mean to aceuse 
English magistrates of ill nature, for in general there is a good 
deal of kindness and consideration among them ; but they do not 
drink ale, and are apt to forget the importance of ale to the com- 
mon people. When wine-drinkers regulate the liquor and comfort 
of ale-drinkers, it is much as if camivorous animals should regu- 
lato the food of graminivorous animals — as if a lion should cater 
for an ox, or a coach-horse order dinner for a leopard. There is 
no natural capacity or incitement to do the thing well — no power 
in the lion to distinguish between clover and cow-thistles — no 
disposition in the coach-horse to discriminate between the succu- 
lence of a yoimg kid, and the distressing dryness of a superannua- 
ted cow. The want of sympathy is a source of inattention, and a 
cause of evil. 

The immense importance of a pint of ale to a conmion persoo 
should never be overlooked ; nor should a good-natured Justice 
forget that he is acting for Liliputians, whose pains and pleasures 
lic in a very narrow compass, and are but too apt to be treated 
with neglect aud contempt by their superiors. About ten or eleven 
o*clock in the moming, perhaps, the first faint, shadowy vision of 
a future pint of beer dawns on the fancy of the ploughman. Far, 
very far is it from being fully developed. Somelimes the idea is 
rejected, sometimes it is fostered. At one time he is almost fixed 
on the Red Horse ; but the blazing fire and seduloua kindness of 
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the bndlady of the Dun Cow shake him, and bis 80ul labours ! 
HeaTy is the ploughed land — dark, dreary, and wet the day. 
His purpose is at last fixed for beer! Threepence is put down for 
the vigour of ale, one penny for the stupefaction of tobacco ! — ^and 
these are the joys and bolidays of millions, the greatest pleasure 
and relaxation which it is in the power of fortune to bestow ; and 
these are the amnsements and bolidays which a wise and parental 
Legisloture sbould not despise or hastily extinguish, but, on the 
contrary, protect with every regulation which prudence and mor- 
aJity would in any dogree pennit We must heg leave to go into 
the Dun Cow with the poor man ; and we heg our readers to come 
in for a moment with us. Hodge finds a very good fire, a very 
good-natured landlady, who has some obliging expressions for every- 
body, a clean bench, and some very good ale — and all this produ- 
oed by the competition with the opposite alehouse ; but for which, 
he must have put up with any treatment, and any refreshment the 
unopposed landlord might have chosen to place before him. Is 
Hodge not sensible that his landlady is obliging, and his ale good ? 
How can it be supposed that the common people have not the same 
distinctions and niceties in their homely pleasures as the upper 
dasses have in their luxuries ? Why should they not have ? Why 
should they not be indulged in it? Why should they be debarred 
from all benefit of that principle of competition, which ib the only 
method by which such advantages are secured, or can ever be 
secured, to any class of mankind? — the method to which the 
Upper classes, wherever their own pleasures are concemed, alwaye 
have recourse. The licensers of public-houses are so sensible of 
this, that, where there is only one inn, nothing is more common 
than to Substitute, and make exertions to set up another, and this 
by gentlemen who are by no means friendly to the multiplication 

of alehouses 

Public-houses are not only the inns of the travelling poor, but 
they are the ceUars and parlours of the stationary poor. A gen« 
tleman has his own public-house, locked up in a Square brick bin, 
London ParÜcular— Chalier 1802— Carbonell ISOS— Sir John'i 
present of Hock at my marriage : hought at the Duke*» sah — Easi 
India Madeira — Lafitte — Noyau — Mare$chino. Such are the 
domestic resources of him who is to regulate the potations of the 
labourer. And away goes this subterraneous bacchanalian, greedy 
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of the grape, with his feet wrapped up in flannel, to increase, ob 
the licensing daj, the difficulties of obtaining a pot of beer to tlie 
lower Orders of mankind ! — aud believes, as all men do whcn 
they are deciding upon other persons' pleasures, that he is actn- 
ated bj the highest sense of duty, and the deepest oonsideratioa 

for the welfare of the lower ordere.* 

In an advanced State of civilization tliere must be also an ad- 
vanced State of miserj. In the low public-houses of great dties, 
verj wretched and verj criminal persons are huddled together in 
great masses. But is a man to die supperless in a ditch becauae 
he is not rieh, or even because he is not innocent ? A panper or 
a felon is not to be driven into despair, and tumed into a wild 
beast Such men must be ; and such men must eat and aleep ; and 
if laws are wise, and police vigilant, we do not conceive it to be any 
evil that the haunts of such men are known, and in some degree 
subject to inspection. What is meant by respectable public-houses, 
are houses where all the customers are rieh and opulent Bot 
who will takc in the refuse of mankind, if monopoly allows him 
to choose better customers ? There is no end to this mischievouB 
meddling with the natural arrangements of societj. It would be 
just as wise to set magistrates to digest for mankind, as to fix for 
them in what proportion any particular class of their wants shall 
be supplied. But tliere are excellent men who would place the 
moon under the care of magistrates, in order to improve travel- 

* In an article on Botany Bay, Ed. Rev., Julj, 1819, Sydney Smith hat 
this parallel passage on the Consumption of Spirits : " There bas bcen in all 
govemments a great deal of absnrd canting abont the consamption of spirits. 
We believe the best plan is to let people drink what they like, and wear what 
they like ; to make no samptnary laws either for the belly or the back. In 
the first place laws against mm and mm-water are made by men who change 
a wet coat for a dry one whenever they choose, and who do not often work 
ap to their knees in mud and water ; and, in the next place, if this stimnlos 
did all the mischief it is thoaght to do by the wise men of claret, its cheap- 
ncss and plenty would rather lessen than increase the aWdity with whicfa it if 
at prcsent sought for. Again,- human life ir* snbject to such manifold wretdi- 
edness, that all nations have invented a something liquid and solid, tu produea 
a brief oblivion. Poppies, barley, grosses, sugar, pepper, and a thousand 
other things, have been sqneezed, pressed, pounded and purified to produce 
this temporary happiness. Noblemen and members of Parliament have large 
cellors füll of sealed bottles, to enable them the better to endure the wrotched- 
ness of life. The poor man seeks the same end by expending three half 
pend^ in gin ; — but no morulist can endure the idea of gin." 

\ 
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ling, and make things safe and comfortable. An enhancement of 
Ihe evil is, that no reason is given for the rejection or adoption. 
The Magistrates have only to preserve the most ünpenetrable se- 
crecy — to say only No, or Yes, and the affair is at an end. No 
court can interfere, no superior authority question. Hunger and 
thirst, or wantonness and not, are inflicted upon a parish or a dis- 
triet for a whole year, without the possibility of complaint, or the 
hope of redress. Their Worships were in the gout, and they re- 
fiised. Their Worships were mellow, and they gave leave. God 
Wess their Worships! — and then, what would happen if small 
public-houses were shut ? Would villany cease ? Are there no 
other means by which the bad could congregate ? Is there so fool« 
ish a person, either in or out of the Commission, as to believe that 
borglary and larceny would be put an end to, by the want of a 
place in which the plan for such deeds could be talked over and 
arnmged? 



NO-POPERT OUTCRY OP 1827.* 

Few men oonsider the historical view which will be taken of 
present events, The bubbles of last year; the fishing for half- 
crowns in Vigo Bay ; the Milk Muffin and Crumpet Companies ; 
the Apple, Fear and Plum Associations ; the National Gk)oseberry 
and Current Company; will all be remembered as instances of 
that partial madness to which society is occasionally exposed. 
What will be said of all the intolerable trash which is issued forth 
at public meetings of No Popery ? The follies of one Century are 
scarcely credible in that which succeeds it A grandmamma of 
1827 is as wise as a very wise man of 1727. If the world lasts 
tili 1927, the grandmammas of that period will be far wiser than 
the tip-top No-Popery men of this day. That this childish non- 
sense will have got out of the drawing-room, there can be no 
doubt. It will most probably have passed through the steward's 
Toom — and butler*» pantry, into the kitchen. This is the case 
with ghosts. They no longer loU on couches and sip tea ; but are 
down on their knees scrubbing with the scullion — or stand sweat- 
mg, and basting with the cook. Mrs. Abigail tums up her nose 
at them, and the housekeeper declares for flesh and blood, and will 

have none of their Company 

* Articie "Catholics." Ed. Rcr., 1827. 
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We conclade with a few words of advice to the different oppo> 
nents of the Catholic Question. 

To the No'Popery fooL 

You are made use of by men who laugh at you, and despise 

you for your folly and ignorance ; and who, the moment it suits 

their purpose, will consent to emancipation of the Catholics, and 

leave you to roar and bellow No-Popery ! to vacancy and the moon. 

To the No-Popery rogue. 

A shameful and scandalous game, to sport with the serioos in« 
terests of the country, in order to gain some increase of publie 
power! 

To the honest No-Popery people, 

We respect you very sincerely — but are astonished at youp 
existence. 

To the hase, 

Sweet children of turpitude, beware ! the old anti-popeiy peo- 
ple are fast perishing away. Take heed that you are not surprised 
by an emancipating king or an emaneipating administration. Leave 
& locus ptenttenticB / — prepare a place for retreat — get ready your 
equivocations and denials. The dreadful day may yet come when 
liberality may lead to place and power. We understand these mat- 
ters here. It is the safest to be moderately base — to be flexible in 
Bhame, and to be always ready for what is generous, good, and jost, 
when anything is to be gained by virtue. 

To the CathoUcs. 
Wait Do not add to your miseries by a mad and desperate 
rebellion. Persevere in civil exertions, and concede all you can 
concede. AU great alterations in human afiairs are produced by 
compromise. 



AMEHICA. 
CHEAPKESS OF GOVERNMENT — UNIVERSAL 8UFFRAOE— CAUCUS.* 

One of the great advantages of the American govemment is its 
cheapness. The American king has about five thousand pounds 

# This and the following passages are from the articie " America," £4 
Key., Dec., 1818. 
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Sterling per annam, the vice-king one thousand pounds Sterling. 
Thej hire their Lord Liverpool at about a thousand per annum, 
and their Lord Sidmouth (a good bargain) at the same sum. Their 
Mr. Crokers are inexpressibly reasonable — somewhere about the 
price of an English doorkeeper, or bearer of a mace. Life, how- 
ever, seems to go on very well, in spite of these low salaries, and the 
purposes of govemment to be very fairly answered. Whatever 
may be the evils of universal sufirage in other countries, they 
have not yet been feit in America ; and one thing at least is estab- 
lished by her experience, that this institution is not necessarily 
followed by those tumults, the dread of which excites so much 
apprehension in this country. In the most demoeratic states, 
where the payment of direet taxes is the only qualification of a 
voter, the elections are carried on with the utmost tranquillity ; 
aud the whole business, by taking votes in eaeh parish or section, 
oonduded all over the State in a Single day. A great deal is said 
by Fearon* about CatuniSy the cant word of the Americans for the 
committees and party meetings in which the business of the elec- 
tions is prepared — the influence of which he seems to consider as 
prejudidal. To us, however, it appears to be nothing more than 
the natural, fair, and unavoidable influence which talent, popularity 
and activity always must have upon such occasions. What other 
influence can the leading characters of the demoeratic party in 
Congress possibly possess ? Bribery is entirely out of the ques- 
tion — equally so is the influence of family and fortune. What, 
then, can they do, with their caucus or without it, but recommend ? 
And what charge is it against the American govemment to say, 
that those members of whom the people have the highest opinion 
meet together to consult whom they shall recommend for president, 
and that their recommendation is successful in their dififerent 
States ? Could any friend to good order wish other means to be 
employed, or other results to follow ? No statesman can wish to 
exclude influence, but only bad influence; not the influence of 
•ense and character, but the influence of money and punch. 

* Henry Bradshaw Fearon, wbo came to America in 1817, to report on the 
prospect for emijcmnts ft'om England. He published "A Norrative of a 
Joomey of Five Tho isand Miles through the Eastem and Western States of 
America.** 
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TUE JUDGE, THE TAILOR, AND THE BARBER. 

The Americans, we believe, are the first persons who have dis- 
carded the tailor in the administration of justice, and his auxiliary 
the barber — two persons of endless importanee in the codes and 
pandects of Europe. A judge administers justice, without a calorific 
wig and particoloured gown, in a coat and pantaloons. He ifl 
obeyed, however ; and lif e and propertj are not badl j protected in 
the United States. We shall be denounced by the laureate as 
atheists and jacobins; but we must say, that we have doabts 
whether one atom of useful influence is added to men in impor- 
tant situations by any colour, quantity, or configuration of cloth 
and hair. The true progress of refinement, we conceire, is to dis- 
card all the mountebank drapery of barbarous ages. One row of 
gold and für falls off afler another from the pobe of power, and is 
picked up and wom by the parish beadle and the exhibitor of wild 
beasts. Meantime, the afflicted wiseacre moums over equality of 
garment ; and wotteth not of two men, whose doublets have cost 
alike, how one shall command and the other obey. 



GHEAPNESS OP LAW. 

The dress of lawyers, however, is, at all events, of less impor- 
tanee than their charges. Law is cheap in America : in England, 
it is better, in a mere pecuniary point of view, to give up forty 
pounds than to contend for it in a court of common law. It oosts 
that sum in England to win a cause ; and, in the court of equity, it is 
better to abandon five hundred or a thousand pounds, than to con- 
tend for it. We mean to say nothing disrespectful of the Chancel- 
lor — who is an upright judge, a very great lawyer, and zealous to 
do all he can ; but we believe tlie Comt of Chancery to be in a 
State which imperiously requires legislative correction. We do not 
accuse it of any malversation, but of a complication, formality, en« 
tanglement, and delay, which the life, the wealth, and the patienoe 
of man cannot endure. How such a subject oomes not to have 
been taken up in the House of Commons, we are wholly at a lose 
to conceive. We feel for climbing boys as much as anybody can 
do ; but what is a climbing boy in a chimney to a full-grown suitor 
in the Master*s office. And whence comes it, in the midst of ten 
thousand comp^Äsions and oharities, that no Wilberforee, or Sistei 
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Fry, hns Btarted tp for the suitors in Chancery ? and why, in Ihe 
name of these afflictcd and attomey-wom people, are tliere united 
in their judge three or foar oüices, any one of which is sufficient 
to occupy the whole time of a very able and active man. 



LITERATURE. 

LiTERATURE thc Amcricans have none — no native literature, 
we mean. It is all importiMl. They had a Franklin, indeed ; and 
may afibrd to live for half a Century on his fame. There is, or 
was, a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems ; and his baptismal 
name was Timothy. Thcre is also a small account of Virginia, by 
Jeflcrgon, and an epic by Joel Barlow ; and some pieces of pleas- 
antry by Mr. Irving. But why should the Americans write 
books, when a six weeks' passoge brings them, in their own tongue, 
our sense, science, and genius, in bales and hogsheads ? Prairies, 
steamboats, grist-mills, are their natural objects for centuries to 
come. Then, when they have got to the Pacific Ocean — epic 
poems, plays, pleasures of memory, and all the elegant gratifica- 
tions of an andent people, who have tamed tlie wild earth, and set 
down to amuse theiBselves. — ^This is the natural march of human 
affairs. 



MILITARY GLORT AND TAXE8.* 

David Porter and Stephen Decatur are very brave men ; but 
they will prove an unspeakable misfortune to their country, if they 
infiame Jonathan into a love of naval glory, and inspire him with 
any other love of war than that which is founded upon a deter- 
mination not to submit to serious insult and injury. 

We can in/arm Jonathan what are the inemtable consequences 
ofheing toofond of glory: — Taxes upon every article which cn- 
ters into the mouth, or Covers the back, or is placed under thefoot^-^ 
taxes upon everytJiing which it is plecua?it to see, hear, feel, smeü^ 
or taste — taxes upon warmth, light^ and locomotion — taxes on 
everything on earth, and the waters under the earth — on everything 
thai comesfrom abroad, or is grovm at home — taxes on the raw 
maierial — taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by the in* 

* This aod the folloi?ing possagos aro from the article "America." £/i. 
Rev., Jan.. 1820. 
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dustry of man — taxes an the sauce which pampers nuaCi app^tiU^ 
and the drug that restores htm to heaUh — on the ermtne ufhiek 
decorates the judge^ and the rope which hangs the crtminal — on 
thepoor man^s sali, and the rieh man*s spiee — on the hrass naüs 
ofthe coffin, and the rihhons of the hride — at hed or boardj cauch" 
unt or levant, we must pay. — The school-bog whips hit taxed top 
— the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridlfij 
on a taxed road: — and the dying EngliBhman^ pouring his medi' 
eine, which has paid 7 per cent., into a spoon thcU has paid 15 per 
cent.jßings himself hack upon his chintz hed, which has paid 22 
per Cent,, and expires in the arms of an apotJiecary, who has paid 
a license of a hundred pounds for the privikge of putting him t» 
death. His whole property is then immediately taxed fram 2 to 10 
per cent. Besides the prohate, large fees are demanded for bury* 
ing him in the chancel; his virtties are handed down to posterit^ 
on taxed marhle ; and he is thefi gcUhered to hisfathers, to he taxed 
no more. In addition to all this, the habit of dealing with laige 
sums will make the govemment avaricious and profuse ; and the 
System itself will infallibly generate the base vermin of spies and 
informers, and a still more pestilent race of political tools and re- 
tainers of the meanest and most odious description; — while the 
prodi^ous patronage which the collecting of this splendid revenue 
will throw into the hands of govemment, will invest it with so vast 
an inüuence, and hold out such means and temptations to oorrup« 
tion, as all the virtue and public spirit, even of republicans, wiU 
be unable to resist 



VTHO READS AN AMERICAN BOOK?* 

Such is the land of Jonathan — and thus has it been governed. 
In his honest endeavours to better his Situation, and in his manlj 
purpose of resisting injurj and Insult we most cordially sympa- 
thize. We hope he wiU always continue to watch and suspect his 
govemment as he now does — remembering that it is the constant 

♦ Thig is the famous passage which has bcen tho peg to hang many wcari- 
some dissertations upon. Not necdcd to cxcito rapid American invontion, it 
has bocome simply an historical landmark, from which to dato extensive na- 
tional achievemcnts. Its qacstions in politics, art, scienco, ütonitaro, oro aa 
index to American trinmphs. 
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tendency of those intmsted with power, to oonoeive that they en- 
joj it by their own merits, and for their own use, and not bj dele- 
gation, and for the benefit of others. Thus far we are the friends 
and admirers of Jonathan« But he must not grow vain and am- 
biüoofi ; or allow himself to be dazzled hj that galaxj of epithcts 
by which his orators and newspaper scribblers endeavour to per- 
raade their supporters that they are the greatest, the most refined, 
the most enlightened and most moral people upon earth« The 
effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous on this side of the Atlantic 
— and, even on the other, we shall imagine,mast be rather humili* 
adng to the reasonable part of the population. The Americans are 
a brave, industrioas, and acate people ; but they have, hitherto, 
given no indications of genius, and made no approaches to the 
heroic, either in their morality or character. They are but a re- 
cent offset, indeed, from England ; and should make it their chief 
boast, for many generations to come, that they are sprung from the 
same race with Bacon and Shakespeare and Newton. Considering 
their numbers, indeed, and the favourable circumstances in which 
they have been placed, they have yet done marvellously little to 
assert the honour of such a descent, or to show that their English 
blood has been exalted or refined by their republican training and 
institutions. Their Franklins and Washingtons, and all the other 
sages and heroes of their Revolution, were bom and bred subjects 
of the Eling of England — and not among the freest or most valued 
of his subjects. And since the period of their Separation, a far 
greater proportion of their statesmen and artists and political wri* 
ters have been foreigners than ever occurred before in the history 
of any civüized and educated people. During the thirty or forty 
years of their independence, they have done absolutely nothing for 
the Sciences, for the Arts, for Literature, or even for the statcs- 
man-like studies of Politics or Political Economy. Confining our- 
selves to our own country, and to the period that has elapsed since 
they had an independent existenoe, we would ask, where are their 
Foxes, their Burkes, their Sheridans, their Windhams, their Hor- 
ners, their Wilberforces ? — Where their Arkwrights, their Watts, 
their Davys? — their Robertsons, Blairs, Smiths, Stewarts, Paleys, 
and Malthuses? — their Porsons, Parra, Bumeys, or Blomfields? 
— their Scotts, Rogerses, Campbells, Byrons, Moores, or Crabbes? 
— their Siddonaes, Kembles, Keans, orO'Neils? — their Wükiesi 
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Lawrences, Chantrys? — or their parallels to the hundred othcf 
names that have spread themselves over tlie world from oar little 
bland in the course of the last thirty years, and blest or delighted 
mankind bj their works, inventions, or examples ? In so far as 
we know, there is no such parallel to be prodaced from the whole 
annala of this self-adulating race. In the four quarters of the 
globe, who reads an American book ? or goes to an American pla j ? 
or looks at an American picture or statue ? What does the world 
yet owe to American physicians or surgeons ? What new sub- 
stances have their chemists discovered ? or what old ones have thej 
analyzed ? What new oonstellations have been discovered by the 
telesoopes of Americans ? What have they done in the mathexnat- 
ics ? Who drinks out of American glasses? or eats from American 
plates? or wears American coats or gowns ? or sleeps in American 
blankets ? Finally, under which of the old tyrannical govemments 
of Europe is every sixth man a slave, whom his fellow-creaturefl 
may buy and seU and torture ? 

When these questions are fairly and favourably answered, their 
laudatory epithets may be allowed : but tili that can be done, we 
would seriously advise them to keep dear of superlatives. 



RELIGIOUS LIBERTT.* 

There is a set of miserable persons in England, who are dread- 
fully a&aid of America and everything American — whose great 
delight is to see that country ridiculed and vilified — and who 
appear to ima^e that all the abuses which exist in this coimtry 
acquire additional vigour and chance of duration from every book 
of travels wluch pours forth its venom and falsehood on the United 
States. We shall from time to time call the attention of the public 
to this subject, not from any party spirit, but because we love 
truth, and praise excellence wherever we find it; and because 
we think the example of America will in many instanccii tend to 
open the eyes of Erglishmen to their true interests. 

The economy of America is a great and important object fbr 
onr imitation. The salary of Mr. Bagot, our late embassador, was, 
we believe, rather higher than that of the President of the United 

* This aad the following passages are from the ardcle "America."-£d. Bev. 
Jal7 1824. 
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States. The vice-president receives rather less than the second 
Clerk of the Hoase of Commons ; and all salaries, civil and military^ 
are apon the same scale; and yet no country is better served than 
America I Mr. Hume has at last persuaded the EngHsh people 
io look a little into their accounts, and to see how sadlj thej are 
plandered. But we ought to suspend our contempt fbr America, 
and consider whether we have not a very momentous lesson to 
kam from this wise and cautious people on the subject of eoonomy. 

A lesson upon the importance of religious toleration, we are 
determined, it would seem, not to leam — either from America, 
or from any other quarter of the globc. The High Sheriff of 
New York, last year, was a Jew. ♦ It was with the utmost diflSculty 
that a bill was carried this year to allow the first Duke of England 
to carry a gold stick before the king — because he was a Catholicl 
— and yet we think ourselves entitled to indulge in impertinent 
aneers at America — as if civilization did not depend more upon 
making wise laws fbr the promotion of human happiness, than in 
having good inns, and post-horses, and civil waiters. The drcum- 
stances of the Dissenters" marriage bill are such as would excite 
the contempt of a Choctaw or Cherokee, if he could be brought to 
understand them. A certain class of Dissenters beg they may not 
bc compelled to say that they marry in the name of the Trinity, 
because they do not bclieve in the Trinity. Never mind, say the 
oormptionists, you must go on saying you marry in the name of 
the Trinity, whether you believe in it or not We know that such 
a protestation from you will be false : but, unless you make it, your 
wives shall be concubines, and your children illegitimate. Is it 
possible to oonceive a greater or more useless tyranny than this ? 

In fact, it is hardly possible for any nation to show a greater 
saperiority over another than the Americans, in this particular, 
have done over this country. They have fairly and completely, 
and probably for ever, extinguished that spirit of religious perse- 
ctition which has been the employment and the curse of mankind 
for four or üve centuries; not only that persecution which im- 
prisons and scourges for religious opinions, but the tyranny of 
incapadtation, which, by disqualifying from civil offices, and cutting 

• The late M. M. Noah. It was objccted to bis election that a Jow would 
thiM come to have the hanging of Christians. " Pretty Christians/' replied 
Noah, *' to nced hanging !" 
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a man off firom the lawful objects of ambition, endeavours to stnmgle 
religious freedom in silence, and to enjoj all the advantages, witb- 
out the blood, and noise, and fire of persecution. What passes m 
the mind of one mean blockhead is the general historj of all per- 
secution. ^' This man pretends to know better than me — I cannoi 
subdue him by argument: but I will take care he shall never 
be major or alderman of the town in which he lives ; I will nercr 
consent to the repeal of the test act or to CathoUc emandpation ; 
I will teach the fellow to differ from me in religious opinions!" 
So says the Episcopalian to the Catholic — and so the Cathotie 
sajs to the Protestant But the wisdom of America keeps thcm 
all down — secures to them all their just rights — gives to eadi 
of them their separate pews, and bells, and steeples — makes them 
all aldermen in their tums — and quietlj extinguishes the fagots 
which eaeh is preparing for the combustion of the other. Nor is 
this indifference to religious subjects in the American people, but 
pure civilization — a thorough comprehension of what is best cal- 
culated to secure the public happiness and peace — and a detenni- 
nation that this happiness and peace shall not be violated bj the 
insolence of an j human being, in the garb, and under the sanction, 
of religion. In this particular, the Americans are at the head of 
all the nations of the world : and at the same time thej arc, espe- 
dally in the Eastem and Midland States, so far from being indifiei^ 
ent on subjects of religion, that they may be most jusüy character- 
ized as a very reUgious people : but they are devout without being 
unjust (the great problem in religion) ; a higher proof of civili- 
zation than painted tea-cups, water-proof leather, or broaddoth at 
two guineas a yard. 



AMEBICAN UNION. 

Thouoh America is a confederation of republics, they are in 
many cases much more amalgamated than the various parts of 
Great Britain. If a dtizen of the United States can make a shoe, 
he is at liberty to make a shoe anywhere between Lake Ontario 
and New Orleans — he may sole on the Mississippi — heel on the 
Missouri — measure Mr. Birkbeck on the little Wabash, or take 
(which our best politicians do not find an easy matter) the length 
of Mr. Monroe's foot on the banks of the Potomac. But wo to the 
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oobbler, who, having made Hessian boots for the Aldermaii of 
Newcastle, should venture to invest with these coriaceous integu* 
ments the leg of a liege subject at York. A jellow ant in a neat 
<^ red ants — a butcher's dog in a fox-kennel — a mouse in a bee- 
hive — all feel the effects of untimelj intrusion ; — but far prefer- 
able their fate to that of the misguided artisan, who, misled by six- 
penny histories of England, and conceiving his oountry to have 
been unlted at the Heptarchy, goes forth from his native town to 
stitch freelj within the sea-girt limits of Albion. Hirn the major, 
him the alderman, him the recorder, him the quarter sessions 
would worrj. Him the justices before trial would long to get into 
the treadmill ; and would much lament that, by a recent act, they 
oould not do so, even with the intruding tradesman's consent ; but 
the moment he was tried, they would push him in with redoubled 
energy, and leave him to tread himself into a conviction of the 
barbarous institutions of his corporation-divided country. 



JUDGE LTNCH. 

In all new and distant Settlements the forms of law must^ of 
oourse, be very limited. No justice's Warrant is current in the 
Dismal Swamp ; constables are exceedingly puzzled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mississippi ; and there is no treadmill, either before 
or aller trial, on the Little "Wabash. The consequence of this is, 
that the settlers take the law into their own hands, and give notice 
to a justice-proof delinquent to quit the territory — if this notice is 
disobeyed, they assemble and whip the culprit, and this failing, on 
the second visit they cut off his esrs. In short, Captain Rock has 
his descendants in America. Mankind cannot live together with- 
out some approximation to justice ; and if the actual govemment 
will not govem well, or cannot govem well, is too wicked or too 
weak to do so — then men prefer Rock to anarchy. 



8UMMART. 



America seems, on the whole, to be a country posse^srng vast 
adyantages, and little inconveniences ; they have a cheap govem- 
ment, and bad roads ; they pay no tithes, and have stage-coaches 
witbout Springs. They Inve no poor laws and no monopolies — 

9 
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but their inns are inoonvenient, and travellera are teased with 
questions. They haye no collectioiifl in the fine arts; bat tbej 
have no lord-chancellor, and they can go to law without absolute 
min. They cannot make Latin verses, but they expend immense 
sums in the educadon of the poor. In all this the balanoe is pro- 
digiously in their favour : but then comes the great disgrace and 
danger of America — the existence of slavery, which if not timoos- 
ly corrected, will one day entail (and ought to entail) a bloody 
servile war upon the Americans — which will separate America 
into slave states and states dLsclaiming slayery, and which remains 
at present as the foulest blot in the moral character of that people. 
A high-spirited nation, who cannot endure the slightest act of 
foreign aggression and who revolt at the very shadow of domestic 
tyranny — beat with cart-whips and bind with chains, and morder 
for the merest trifles, wretched human beings who are of a more 
dusky colour than themselves ; and have recently admitted inio 
their Union a new State, with the express permission of ingrafi- 
ing this atrocious wickedness into their Constitution ! No one can 
admire the simple wisdom and manly firmness of the Americans 
more than we do, or more despise the pitiful propensity which 
exists among govemment-runners to vent their small spite at their 
character ; but on the subject of slavery, the conduct of America 
is, and has been, most reprehensible. It is impossible to speak 
of it with too much Indignation and contempt; but for it, we should 
look forward with unqualified pleasure to such a land of freedom, 
and such a magnificent spectade of human happiness.* 

* Smith prerionslj expressed this sentiroent in a letter to Jeffrej (Foston 
rloT. 23, 1818), who appears to bare been snspicions of bis friend's lerity and 
Satire in handling the Americans in tbe Review : — " Mj dear Jeffrej, I entirelj 
agree witb 70a respecting the Americans, and believe that I am to the fall 
as mach a Fhilo-Tankoeist as 70a are. I doabt if there erer was an instance 
of a new people condacting their aiiairs with so much wisdom, or if there 
eyer was sach an extensive scene of bnman bappiness and prosperitj. Uow* 
ever, 70a coald not know that sach were m7 opinions ; or if 70U did, 70a 
might imagine I shoald sacrifice them to effiect ; and in e?ther case yoar caa« 
tion was proper." 
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SKETCHES OP MORAL PHILOSOPHT. 



SUPPLIES FOR THE MIND.* 



The first thing to be done in oonducting the understanding is 
precisely the same as in oonducting the body — to give it regulär 
and oopious supplies of fbod, to prevent that atrophy and maras- 
mus of mind, which comes on from giving it no new ideas. It is 
a mistake equallj fatal to the memory, the imagination, the powers 
of reasoning, and to everj faculty of the mind, to think too earlj 
that we can live upon our stock of understanding — that it is time 
to leave off business, and make use of the acquisitions we have 
ahieadj made, without troubling ourselves anj further to add to 
them. It IS no more possible for an idle man to keep together a 
certain stock of knowledge, than it is possible to keep together a 
tUxk of ice exposed to the meridian sun. Every daj destroys a 
fact, a relation, or an inference ; and the only method of preserving 
the bnlk and value of the pile is by constantly adding to it. 



LABOCR AND OENIUS. 

The prevailing idea with young people has been, the incom- 
patibility of labour and genius ; and, therefore, from the fear of 

* From the Lecture on the Condact of the Understanding, Part I. This 
and the foUowing selections embrace nearlj the whole of the anthor's two 
lectnres on the sabject. Thej are hcre prescnted in paragraphs for conve- 
nience and for better effect ; the passages being, in fact, short essays on the 
•eparate topics. The seqnence has been presenred, thongh little importance 
was aUached to that by the lectnrer who commcnces with the romark : ** As 
Che general object of my lectore will be to gaard against the most ordinary 
and flagrant errors committed in the condnct of the understanding, and aa I 
lee DO ose in preserring any order in their enumefation, I shall pnt i 
down only in the order ia which they happen to occar to mo." 
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being thonght dull, they hare thought it necessary to remain igncv- 
ant I have »een, at school and at College, a great many yooog 
men completely destroyed by baving been so «nfortunate as to 
produce an excellent copy of verses. Their genius being ncir 
establisbed, all that remained for them to do was, to act np to the 
dignity of the character ; and, as this dignity consisted in reading; 
nothing new, in forgetting what they had already read, and in 
pretending to be acquainted with all subjects, by a sort of off-han^ 
exertion of talents, they soon collapsed into the most frivolons an^ 
insignificant of men. " When we have had continnally before nSf 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, " the great works of art, to imprcgnat^ 
our minds with kindred ideas, we are then, and not tili theo, fit \f^ 
produce something of the same species. We behold all about o^ 
with the eyes of those penetrating obserrers whose works we coo- 
template ; and our minds, accustomed to ihifik the thoughts <^ tfao 
noblest and brightest intellects, are prepared for the disoovery and 
selection of all that is great and noble in nature. The greateat 
natural genius cannot subsist on its own stock : he who resolvet 
never to ransack any mind but his own, will be soon reduoed from 
mere barrenness to the poorest of all imitations ; he will be obliged 
to Imitate himself, and to repeat what he has before repeated. 
When we know the subject designed by such men, it will never be 
difficult to guess what kind of work is to be produced." There ia 
but one method, and that is hard labour ; and a man who will not 
pay that price for distinction, had better at ooce dedicate himaelf 
to the pursuits of the fox — or sport with the tangles of Nesra'a 
hair — or talk of bullocks, and glory in the goad! There are 
many modes of being frivolous, and not a few of being useftil ; 
there is but one mode of being intellectually great 

It would be an extremely profitable thing to draw np a short 
and well-authenticated account of the habits of study of the most 
celebrated writers with whose style of literary industry we happen 
to be most acquainted. It would go very far to destroy the absurd 
and pemicious association of genius and idleness, by showing then 
that the greatest poets, orators, statesmen, and historians — men 
of the most brilliant and imposing talents — have actually laboured 
as hard as the makers of dictionaries and the arrangers of indexea ; 
and that the most obvious reason why they have been superior to 
other men is, that tliey have taken more paina than odier mea 
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Gibbon was in his study everj moming, winter and summer, at 
mx. o'clock ; 'Mr. Burke was the most laborioas and indefatigable 
c^ haman beings ; Leibnitz was never out of his library ; Pascal 
killed himself by study ; Cicero narrowly escaped death by the 
Barne cause ; Milton was at his books with as much regularity as a 
merchant or an attorney — he had mastered all the knowledge of his 
fehne ; so had Homer. Kaffaelle lived but thirty-seven years ; and 
In ihat short space carried the art so &r beyond what it had before 
reached, that he appears to stand alone as a model to his successors« 
There are instances to the contrary ; but, generaUy speaking, the life 
of all truly great man has been a life of intense and incessant labour. 
They have commonly passed the first half of life in the gross dark- 
Beas of indigent humility — overlooked, mistaken, contemned» by 
«reaker men — thinking while others slept, reading while others 
Kioted, feeling something within them that told them they should 
tMt always be kept down among the dregs of the world ; and then, 
when their time was come, and some little aocident has given them 
Üieir first oecasion, they have burst out into the light and glory of 
pablic life, rieh with the spoils of time, and mighty in all the la- 
bours and struggles of the mind. Then do the multitude cry out 
^ a miracle of genius !" Yes, he m a miracle of genius, because 
be 18 a miracle of labour; because, instead of trusting to the 
resooroes of hiB own single mind, he has ransackcd a thousand 
minds ; because he makes use of the accumulated wisdom of ages, 
and takes as his point of departure the vcry last line and boundary 
to which science has advanced; because it has ever been the 
object of his life to assist every intellectual gifl of nature, however 
munificent, and however splendid, with every resource that art 
oould suggest, and every attention diligence could bestow. 



AFPECTATIONS OP KNOWLEDGE. 

If we are to read, it is a very important rule in the oonduct 
cf the understanding, that we should accustom the mind to keep 
the best Company, by introducing it only to the best books. 
Bat there is a sort of vanity some men have, of talking of, and 
reading, obscure half-forgotten authors,' because it passes os a 
matter of oourse, that he who quotes authors which are so little 
read, must be completely and thoronghly acquainted with those 
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authors whidi are in everj man'» month. For instanoe, it ü rery 
OQmmon to quote Shakespeare ; but it makes a sort of stare to 
quote Massinger. I have very liUle credit for being well ac^ 
quainted with Virgil ; but if I quote Silius Italicus, I maj stand 
some Chance of being reckoned a great scholar. In short, who- 
ever wishes to strike out of the great road, and to make a short 
cut to fame, let him neglect Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, and 
Ariosto, and Milton, and, instead of these, read and talk of Fraeaa- 
torius, Sannazarius, Lorenzini, Pastorini, and the thirty-six primarj 
sonneteers of Bettinelli; let him neglect eveiything which the 
suffrage of ages has made venerable and grand, and dig out of 
their graves a set of decayed scribblers, whom the silent verdict 
of the public has fidrly condemned to everlasting oblivion. If he 
oomplain of the injustice with which they have been treated, and 
call for a new trial with loud and importunate damour, though I 
am afraid he will not make much progress in the estimaüon of men 
of sense, he will be sure to make some noise in the crowd, and to 
be dubbed a man of very curious and extraordinary erudition. 

Then there is another piece of foppery which is to be cautioosly 
guarded against — the foppery of universality — of knowing all 
Sciences and excelling in all arts — chemistry, mathematics, algebra, 
dancing, history, reasoning, riding, fencing, Low Dutch, High 
Dutch, natural philosophy, and enough Spanish to talk about Lope 
de Vega : in short, the modern precept of education very often is, 
" Take the Admirable Crichton for your model ; I would have you 
Ignorant of nothing !" Now my advice, on the contrary, is, to 
have the courage to be ignorant of a great number of things, in 
Order to avoid the calamity of being ignorant of everything. I 
would exact of a young man a pledge that he would never read 
Lope de Vega ; he should pawn to me his honour to abstain from 
Bettinelli, and his thirty-five original sonneteers; and I would 
exact from him the most rigid securities that I was never to hear 
anything about that race of penny poets who lived in the reigns 
of Cosmo and Lorenzo di Medid. 

I know a gentleman of the law who has a thorough knowledge 
of fortifications, and whose acquaintance with bastions, and coun- 
terscarps, and parallels, is perfectly astonishing. How impossiblo 
it is for any man not professionally engaged in such pursuits to 
evince a thorough acquaintance with them, without lowering him* 
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adf in the estimafion of eveiy man of ondentanding who heara 
him 1 How thoroughly aware mnst all such men be, that the time 
dedicated to such idle knowledge has been lost to the perfectkm 
of tbose mental habits, anj one of which is better than the most 

enormous load of Ul-arranged facts ! 

We do not want readers, for the number of readers seems to be 
▼ery mnch upon the mcrease, and mere readers are verj oflen the 
most idle of human beings. There is a sort of feeling of getting 
througfa a book — of getting enough out of it, periiaps, for the 
porpose of conversation — which is the great cause of this imper- 
fect reading, and the forgetfulness which is the consequence of it : 
whereas the ambition of a man of parts should be, not to know 
books, but Mngs ; not to show other men that he has read Locke, 
and Montesquieu, and Beccaria, and Dumont, but to show them 
that he knows the subjects on which Locke and Beccaria and 
Dumont have written. It is no more necessary that a man should 
remember the different dinners and suppers which have made him 
healthj, than the different books which have made him wise. Let 
US see the result of good food in a strong body, and the result of 
great reading in a füll and powerful mind. 



ATTACHMENT TO TRUTH. 

A siNCEBE attachment to truth, moral and scientific, is a habit 
which eures a thousand little infirmities of mind, and is as honour- 
able to a man who possesses it, in point of cliaracter, as it is profit- 
able in point of improvement. There is nothing more beauüful in 
science than to hear any man candidlj owning his ignorance. It 
is $0 little the habit of men who cultivate knowledge to do so — they 
60 oflen have recourse to subterfuge, nonsense, or hypothesis, rather 
than to a pUün, manly declaration, either that they themselves do 
Dot understand the subject, or that the subject is not understood — 
that it is really qulte refreshing to witness such instances of philo- 
sophical candour, and it creates an immediate prepossession in fa- 
vour of the person in whom it is observed. 



ABUSE OF WORD8. 

Next to this we have the abuse of words, and the fallacy of as- 
loeiations ; compared with which all other modes of mitconductkig 
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the understanding are insignificant and trivial. What do jon metm 
by what you say ? Are you prepared to give a clear account of 
words which you use so positivcly, and by the help of whieh yoa 
form opinions that you seem resolved to maintain at all hazards? 
Perhaps I should astonish many persons by putting to them sudi 
eort of qnestions: — Do you know what is meant by the word 
nature f Have you definite notions of justice ? How do you 
expbün the word ehance ? What is virtue ? Men are every day 
firaming the rashest propositions on such sort of subjects, and pre- 
pared to kill and to die in their defence. They never, for a single 
instant, doubt of the meaning of that, which was embarrassing to 
Locke, and in which Leibnitz and Descartes were never able to 
agree. Ten thousand people have been bumed before now, or 
hanged, fbr one proposition. The proposition had no meaning. 
Looked into and examined in these days, it is absolute nonsense. 
A man quits bis country in disgust at some supposed violation of 
its liberties, sells bis estates, and settles in America. Twenty 
years aflerward, it occurs to him, that he had never refiected upon 
the meaning of the word ; that he has packed up bis goods and 
changed bis country for a sound. 

Fortitude, justice, and candour, are very necessary instruments 
of happiness ; but they require time and exertion. The Instru- 
ments 1 am now proposing to you you must not despise — ffrcnn- 
mar, deßnition, and Interpretation — instruments which overtum 
the horrible tyranny of adjectives and substantives, and free the 
mind from the chains of that logocracy in which it is so frequently 
enslaved. Now have the goodness to observe what I mean. If 
you choose to quarrel with your eldest son, do it ; if you are de- 
termined to be disgusted with the world, and to go and live in 
Westmoreland, do so ; if you are resolved to quit your country, 
and settle in America, gol — only, when you have settled the 
reasons upon which you take one or the other of these steps, have 
the goodness to examine whcther the words in which those reasons 
are oontained have really any distinct meaning ; and if you find 
they have not, embrace your first-bom, forget America, unloose 
your packages, and remain where you are ! 

There are men who suffer certain harren generalities to get the 
better of their understandings, by which they try all their opinions 
tmd make them their perpetual Standards of right and wrong ^ ai» 
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tfaus — Lot US beware oi' noveUy; The exoesses of the people are 
olways to be feared: or these contrarj maxims — that there is a 
natural tendencj in all goyemments to encroach upon the liberties 
of the peof^e ; or that everjthing modern ig probablj an improve- 
ment of antiquity. Now what can the use be of sawing about a 
aet of maxiiTiB to which there are a complete set of antagooist 
maxims ? For of what use is it to teil me that govemors have a 
tendencj to encroach upon the liberties of the people ? and is that 
a reason whj jou should throw yourself sjstematicallj in opposi* 
tion to the govemment ? What jou 9ay is verj true ; what you 
do is very foolish. For is there not another maxim quite as tnie, 
that the excesses of the people are to be guarded against ? and 
does not one evil ä priori require your attention as weU as another ? 
The business is, to determine, at any one particular period of af- 
&irs, which is in danger of being weakened, and to act acoording- 
ly, like an honest and courageous man ; not to He like a dead 
weight at one end of the beam, without the smallest reooUcction 
there is any other, and that the equilibrium wiU be violated alike 
whichever extreme shall preponderate. In the same manner, a 
thing is not good because it is new, or good because it is <dd ;• — 
there is no end of retorting such equally true prindples : but it is 
good because it is fit for the purpose for which itwas intended,and 
bad because it is not 



COURAGE IN THE USE OF TALENT. 

A GREAT deal of talent is lost to the world for the want <^ 
a little courage. Fvery day sends to their grayes a number of 
obscure men who have only remained obscure because their timid- 
ity has prevented them fiom making a first effort ; and who, if 
they could only have been induced to begin, would in all proba- 
bility have gone great lengths in the career of &me. The fact is, 
that in order to do anything in this world worth doing, we must 
not stand shivering on the bank, and thinking of the cold and the 
danger, but jump in and scramble through as weU as we can. It 
will not do to be perpetually calculating risks, and a^justing nice 
chances : it did all very well before the Flood, when a man could 
consult bis Mends upon an intended publication for a hundred and 
years, and then live to see its success for six or seven oento* 
9* 
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ries afterward ; bat at preeent a man waits, and doubts, and hesi- 
tates, and consults his brother, and bis uncle, and bis first cousins, 
and bis particular friends, tili one fine day be finds tbat be is six^- 
five years of age — tbat be bas lost so mucb time in Consulting first 
Cousins and particular friends, tbat be bas no more time left to 
follow tbeir advice. Tbere is sucb little time for over-squeamisb- 
ness at present, tbe opportunitj so easilj sbps away, tbe very 
period of life at wbicb a man cliooses to venture, if evevy is so con- 
fined, tbat it is no bad rule to preach up tbe necessity, in such 
instances, of a little violence done to tbe feelings, and of efibrts 
made in defiance of strict and sober calculation. 

Witb respect to tbat fastidiousness wbicb disturbs tbe rigbt cod- 
duct of tbe understanding, it must be observed tliat tbere are two 
modes of judging of anytbing : one, by tbe test of wbat bas actu- 
ally been done in tbe same way before ; tbe otber, by wbat we can 
conceive may be done in tbat way. Now tbis latter metbod of 
mere imaginary excellence can bardly be a just criterion, because 
it may be in fact impossible to reduce to practice wbat it is per- 
fectly easy to conceive : no man, before be bas tried, can teil bow 
difficult it is to manage prejudice, jealousy, and delicacy, and to 
overcome all tbat friction wbicb tbe world opposes to speculation. 
Tberefore, tbe fair practica! rule seems to be, to compare any ex- 
ertion, by all similar exertions wbicb bave preceded it, and to al- 
low merit to any one wbo bas improved, or, at least, wbo bas not 
deteriorated tbe Standard of excellence, in bis own department of 
knowledge. Fastidious men are always judging by tbe otber 
Standard ; and, as tbe rest of tbe understanding cannot fill up in a 
Century wbat tbe Imagination can sketcb out in a moment, they 
are always in a State of perpetual disappointmcnt, and tbeir con- 
versation one uniform tenor of blame. At tbe same time tbat I say 
tbis, I beg leave to lifl up botb my bands against tbat pemicious 
facüity of temper, in tbe estimation of wbicb everytbing is cbarming 
and deligbtful. Among tbe smaller duties of life I bardly know 
any one more important tlian tbat of not praising wbere praise is 
not due. Reputation is one of tbe prizes for wbicb men contcnd : 
" it is,** as Mr. Burke calls it, " tbe cheap defence and omament of 
nations, and tbe nurse of raanly exertions ;" it produces more la- 
bour and more talent tban twice tlie wenlth of a country could cver 
rcar up. It i^ tbp coin of genius ; and it is tbe imperious duty of 
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every man to bestow it with the most scrupuloos justice and the 
wisest economy. 



HABIT OP DISCUSSION. 

I AM äbout to recommend a practice in the conduct of the 
understanding which I dare say will be strongly objected to, by 
many men of the world who may overhear it, and that is, the 
practice of arguing, or, if that be a word in bad repute, of dts- 
cussing. But then I have many limitations to add to such recom- 
mendation. It is as unfair to compel a man to discuss with you, 
who can not play the game, or does not like it, as it would be to 
compel a person to play at chess with you under similar circum- 
stances : neither is such a sort of exercise of the mind suitable to 
the rapidity and equal division of general conversation. Such sort 
of practices are, of course, as ill-brcd and as absurd as it would be 
to puU out a grammar and dictionary in a general society, and to 
prosecute the study of a languagc. But when two men meet 
together who love truth, and discuss any difficult point with good 
nature and a respect for each other's understandings, it always 
imparts a high degree of steadiness and certainty to our know- 
ledge ; or, what is nearly of equal value, and certainly of greater 
difficulty, it convinces us of our ignorance. It is an exercise 
grossly abused by those who have recourse to it, and is very apt 
to degenerate into a habit of perpetual contradiction, which is the 
most tiresome and most disgusting in all the catalogue of imbecili- 
ties. It is an exercise which timid men dread — from which ir- 
ritable men ought to abstain ; but which, in my humble opinion, 
advances a man, who is calm enougli for it, and strong enough for 
it, far beyond any other method of employing the mind. Indeed, 
a promptitude to discuss, is so far a proof of a sound mind, that, 
whenever we feel pain and alarm at our opinions being called in 
question, it is almost a certain sign, that they have been taken up 
without examination, or that the reasons which once determined 
our judgment have vanished away. 

I direct these observations only to those who are capable of 
discussing ; for there are many who have not the quickness and 
the presence of mind aecessary for it, and who, in consequence, 
must be ♦»ompelled to yield their opinions to the la<*t Speaker. 
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And there is no question, that it is far preferable to remain under 
the influence of moderate errors, than to be bandied about for tlie 
whole of life fixwn one opinion to another, at the pleasure, and for 
the sport of superior intelligence. 

But other men's understandings are to be made use of, in the 
oonduct of your own, in manj other methods than in that of dis- 
eussion. Lord Bacon sajs, that to enter into the kingdom of know- 
ledge, we must put on the spirit of little children ; and if he means 
that we are to submit to be taught by whoever can, or will teach 
US, it is a habit of mind which leads to very rapid improvement; 
because a person who possesses it is always putting himself in a 
train to correct his prejudices, and dissolve his unphilosophical as- 
sociations. The truth is, that most men want knowledge, not for 
itself, but for the superiority which knowledge eonfers ; and the 
means they employ to secure this superiority, are as wrong as the 
ultimate object, for no man can ever end with being superior, who 
will not begin with being inferior. The readiest way of founding 
that empire of talent and knowledge which is the mistaken end 
such men propose to themselves of knowledge, is, patiently to gatlier 
from every understanding that will impart them, the materials of 
your future power and importance. There are some sayings in 
our language about merit being always united with modesty, &c 
(I suppose because they both begin with an m, for alliteration has 
a great power over proverbs, and proverbs over public opinion) ; 
but I fancy that in the majority of instances, the fact is directly 
the reverse — that talents and arrogance are commonly united, 
and that most clever young men of eighteen or ninet«en believe 
themselves to be about the level of Demosthenes, or Virgil, or the 
Admirable Crichton, or John Duke of Marlborough : but whatever 
the fact be with respect to modesty, and omitting all the popularity 
and policy of modesty, I am sure modesty is a part of talent ; that 
a certain tendency to hear what others have to say, and to give it 
its due weight and importance, is quite as valuable as it is ami- 
able ; that it is a vast promotcr of knowledge ; and that the con- 
trary habit of general contempt, is a very dangerous practice in 
the conduct of the understanding. It exists, I am aÄuid, com- 
monly in the minds of able men, but they would be much better 
without it. 
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SKEPTICISM. 



As for gei.dral skepticism, the only way to avoid it is, to 
»eize on 8ome firät principles arbitrarilj, and not to quit them. 
Take as few as you can help — about a tenth part of what Dr. 
Reld has taken will sufiice — but take some, and procced to build 
lipon them. As I have before mentioned, the leading principle 
of Descartes* phllosophj was, Cogito, ergo sum — " I think, there- 
ibre I exist ;** and having laid this foundation-stone, he built an 
cp^" ^ous building, the ruins of which lie scattered up and down 
aiiic the Sciences in disordered gloiy and venerable confusion. 
Seme >f bis disciples, however, could never get a single step 
fartlier; — they admitted their own existence, but could never 
deiluce any one single tnith from it. One might alraost wish that 
these gentlemen had disencumbered themselves of tliis their only 
idea, hy running down steep places, or Walking very far into pro- 
found ponds, rather than that they should exhibit such a spectacle 
of stupidity and perversion. 

Such sort of questions as the credibility of memory, and per- 
sonal identity, are not merely innocent subtilties. I admit it is 
quite impossible in practice to disbelieve either the one or the 
other : but they excite a suspicion of the perfect uncertainty of 
all knowledge; and they often keep young men hesitating and 
quibbling about the rudiments of all knowledge, instead of push- 
ing on their inquiries with cheerfulness and vigour. I am sure I 
am not stating an ideal evil ; but I know from actual experience, 
that many understandings have been retarded for years in their 
prosecution of solid and valuable knowledge, because they could 
See no evidence for first principles, and were unable to prove that 
which, by the very meaning of the expression must be incapable 
of all proof. They considered the whole as an unstable and un- 
philosophical fabric, and contracted either an indifference to, or 
contempt for truth. And if you choose to call all knowledge hy- 
pothetical, because first principles are arbitrarily assumed, you 
certainly mag call it so, if you please ; but then I only contend 
that it does quite as well as if it were not hypothetical, oecause 
all the various errors agree perfectly weU together, and produc^e 
that hi4)pine88 which is the end of knowledgou 
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THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 

1t is a veiy wise rule in the conduct of the understandiDg, to 
acquire early a correct notion of your own peculiar Constitution 
of mind, and to become well acquainted, as a physician would say, 
with your idiosyncrasy. Are you an acute man, and see sharplj 
for small distances? or are you a comprehensive man, and able to 
take in wide and extensive views into your mind ? Does your 
mind tum its ideas into wit ? or are you apt to take a common- 
sense view of tlie objects presented to you ? Have you an exu- 
berant imagination, or a correct judgment? Are you quick, or 
slow ? accurate, or hasty ? a great reader, or a great thinker? It 
is a prodigious point gained if any man can find out where bis 
powers lie, and wbat ai-e bis deficiencies — if be can contrive to 
ascertain wbat Nature intended bim for : and sucb are tbe cbanges 
and cbances of tbe world, and so difficult is it to ascertain our own 
understandings, or tbose of otbers, tbat most tbings are done by 
persona wbo could bave done something eise better. K you 
eboose to represent tbe various parts in life by boles upon a table, 
of different sbapcs — some circular, some triangulär, some Square, 
some oblong — and tbe persons acting tbese parts by bit8 of wood 
of similar sbapes, we sliall generally find tbat tbe triangulär person 
has got into tbe Square bole, tbe oblong into tbe triangulär, and 
a Square person has squeezed bimself into tbe round hole. The 
ofiicer and the office, tbe doer and the tbing done, seldom fit so 
exactly, tbat we can say they were almost made for each other. 



REWARDS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

BuT wbile I am descanting so minutely upon the conduct of 
the understanding, and tbe best modes of acquiring knowledge, 
some men may be disposed to ask, "Why conduct my under- 
standing with such endless care ? and wbat is the use of so much 
knowledge ?" Wbat is the use of so much knowledge ? — wbat b 
the use of so much life? — wbat are we to do with the seventy 
years of existence allotted to us? — and how are we to live them 
out to the last? I solemnly declare tbat, but for the love of 
knowledge, I sbould consider the Ufe of the meanest hedger and 
ditcher, as preferable to tbat of the greatest and riebest man here 
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present : for the. firc of our minds is like the fire which the Persians 
bum in the mountains — it flames night and day, and is immortal, 
and not to be quenched ! Upon something it must act and feed — 
upon the pure spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of pol- 
luting passions. Therefore, when I say, in conducting your under- 
standing, love knowledge with a great love, with a vehement love, 
with a love coeval with life, what do I say, but love innocence — 
love virtue — love purity of conduct — love that which, if you are 
rieh and great, will sanetify the blind fortune which has made you 
so, and make men call it justice — love that which, if you are 
poor, will render your poverty respectuble, and make the proudcst 
feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of your fortunes — love that 
which will comfort you, adom you, and never quit you — which 
will open to you the kingdom of thought, and all the boundless 
regions of conception, as an asylum agalnst the cruelty, the in- 
justice, and the pain, that may be your lot in the outer world — 
that which will make your motives habitually great and honour- 
able, and light up in an instant a thousand noble dlsdains at the 
very thought of meanness and of fraud ! Therefore, if any young 
man here have embarked his life in pursuit of Knowledge, let him 
go on without doubting or fearing the event; — let him not be in- 
timidated by the cheerless beginnings of knowledge, by the dark- 
ness fron> which she Springs, by the difficulties which hover 
around her, by the wretched habitations in which she dwells, by 
the want and sorrow which sometimes journey in her train ; but 
let him ever follow her as the Angel that guards him, and as the 
Genius of his life. She will bring him out at last into the light 
of day, and exhibit him to the world comprehensive in acquire- 
ments, fertile in resources, rieh in Imagination, strong in reasoning, 
pnident and powerful above his fellows, in all the relations and in 
«11 the Offices of life. 



EMULATION. * 

One of the best methods of rendering study agreeable is to live 
with able men, and to suffer all those pangs of inferiority, which 
the want of knowledge always infiicts. Nothing short of some 

* This pastage ar.d the foUowing, are from the second Lectare on the Con« 
dnct of the Underatanding. 
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such powerful motive, can drive a young person in the fuU pos- 
session of liealth and bodily activity, to such an unnatural and such 
an unobvious mode of passing bis life as study. But this is the 
way that intellectual greatness oflen begins. The trophies of Mil- 
tiades drive away sleep. A young man sees the honour in which 
knowledge is held by bis fellow-creatures ; and he surrenders every 
present gratification, that he may gain them. The honour in 
which living genius is held, the trophies by which it is adomed 
afler life, it receives and enjoys from the feelings of men — not 
from their sense of duty : but men never obey this feeling without 
discharging the first of all duties, without securing the rise and 
growth of genius, and increasing the dignity of our nature, by 
enlarging the dominion of mind. No eminent man was ever yet 
rewarded in vain ; no breath of praise was ever idly lavished upon 
him ; it has never yet been idle and foolish to rear up splendid 
monuments to bis name : the rumour of these things impels young 
minds to the noblest exertions, creates in them an empire over 
present passions, innres them to the severest toils, determines 
them to live only for the use of others, and to leave a great and 
lasting memorial behind them. 



HEARTY READIN6. 

Beside the shame of inferiority, and the love of reputation, 
curiosity is a passion very favourable to the love of study and a 
passion very susceptible of increase by cultivation. Sound travels 
Bo many feet in a second ; and light travels so many feet in a 
second. Nothing more probable : but you do not care how light 
and sound travel. Very likely : but make yourself care ; get up, 
fihake yourself well, pretend to care, make believe to care, and 
very soon you will care, and care so much, that you will sit for 
hours thinking about light and sound, and be extremely angry 
with any one who intemipts you in your pursuits ; and tolerate 
no other conversation but about light and sound ; and catch your- 
self plaguing everybody to death who approaches you, with the 
discussion of these subjects. I am sure that a man ought to read 
as he would grasp a nettle : — do it lightly, and you get molested ; 
grasp it with all your strength, and you feel none of its as]>erities. 
There ia nothing to horrible as languid study ; when you sit look- 
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iiig at the clock, wisliing the time was over, or that somebody 
would call on you and put you out of your miseiy. The only 
way to read with any efficacy, is to read so heartily, that dinner- 
time comes two hours before you expected it To sit with your 
Livy before you, and hear the geese eackling that saved the cap- 
itol ; and to see with your own eyes the Carthaginian sutlers 
gatbering up the rings of the Roman knights aAer the battle of 
Cannse, and heaping them inlo busheis ; and to be so intimately 
present at the actions you are reading of, that when anybody 
knocks at the door, it will take you two or three seeonds to de- 
termine whether you are in your own study, or in the plains of 
Lombardy, looking at HannibaFs weather-beaten face, and admir- 
ing the splendour of his single eye ; — this is the only kind of study 
which is not tiresome ; and almost the only kind which is not use- 
less : this is the knowledge which gets into the System, and which 
a man carries about and uses like his limbs, without perceiving 
that is it extraneous, weighty, or inconvenient 



HABITS OF STUDY. 

To study BuccessfuUy, the body must be healthy, the mind at 
eose, and time managed with great economy. Persons who study 
many hours in the day, should perhaps, have two separate pursuits 
going on at the same time — one for one part of the day, and the 
other for the other ; and these of as opposite a nature as possible, 
— as Euclid and Ariosto ; Locke and Homer ; Hartley on Man, 
and Voyages round the Globe ; that the mind may be refreshed 
by change, and all the bad effects of lassitude avoided. There 
is one piece of advice, in a life of study, which I think no one 
will object to ; and that is, every now and then to be completely 
idle — to do nothing at all: indeed, this part of a life of study is 
commonly considered as so decidedly superior to the rest, that it 
has almost obtained an exclusive preference over those other parts 
of the System, with which I wish to see it connected. 

It has been often asked whether a man should study at stated 
intervals, or as the fit seizcs him, and as he finds himself disposed 
to study. To this I answer, that where a man caxi trust himself, 
rulcs are superfluous. If his inclinations Icad him to a fair share 
of exertion, he had much better trust to his inclinations alone ; 
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where they do not, they must be controUed by rules. It is just tbe 
8ame wHb sleep ; mad witb everything eise. Sleep as mach as 
you please, 5^ your inclination lead you only to sleep as much m 
13 convenieni ; if not, make rules, The System in everything 
ought to be — do as you please — so long as you please to do 
what b right lipon these principles, every man must see how 
far he may trust to bis inclinations, before he takes away their nat- 
ural liberty. I confess, however, it has never fallen to my lot to 
see many persons who could be trusted ; and tbe method, I believe, 
in which most great men have gone to work, is by regulär and 
systematie industry. 

A little hard thinking will supply the place of a great deal of 
reading ; and an hour or two spent in this manner sometimes lead 
you to conclusions which it would require a volume to estabtish. 
The mind advances in its train of thought, as a restiff colt pro- 
ceeds on the road in which you wish to guide him ; he is always 
running to one side or the other, and deviating from the proper 
path, to which it is your afiair to bring him back. I have asked 
several men what passes in their minds when they are thinking ; 
and I never could find any man who could think for two minutes 
together. Evei7body has seemed to admit that it was a perpet^ 
ual deviation from a particular path, and a perpetual retum to it ; 
which, imperfect as the Operation is, is the only method in which 
we can operate with our minds to carry on any process of thought« 
It takes some time to throw the mind into an attitude of thought, 
or into any attitude ; though the power of doing this, and, in gen- 
eral, of thinking, is amazingly increased by habit We acquire, at 
length, a greater command over our associations, and are better 
enabled to pursue one object, unmoved by all the other thoughts 
which cross it in every direction. 

One of the best modes of improving in the art of thinking, is, to 
think over some subject, before you read upon it ; and then to ob- 
serve af\er what manner it has occurred to the mind of öome great 
master. You will then observe whether you have been too rash 
or too timid ; what you have omitted, and in wliat you have ex- 
ceeded ; and by this process you will insensibly catch a great man- 
ner of viewing a question. It is right in study, not only to think 
when any extraordinary incident provokes you to think, but from 
time to time to review what has passed ; to dweli upon it, and to 
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See what trains of thoaght voluntahlj present themselvcs to your 
mind. It id a most superior habit of sorae minds, to refer all the 
particular truths which strike theni, to othcr truths more general : 
60 that their knowledge is beautifullj metbodized : and the general 
trutb at any tin^e suggests all the particular exemplifications ; or 
any particular exemplification, at once leads to the general truth. 
This kind of understanding has an immense and decided superior- 
itj over those confiised heads in which one fact is piled upon an- 
oCher, without the least attempt at Classification and arrangement. 
Some men alwajs read with a pen in their band, and commit to 
papcr any new thought which strikes them ; others trust to chance 
kut its reappearance. Which of these is the best method in the 
condact of the understanding, must, I should suppose, depend a 
great deal upon the particular understanding in question. Some 
men can do nothing without preparation; others, Uttle with it: 
some are fountains, some reservoirs. My very humble and limited 
experience goes to convince me, that it is a very useless practice ; 
that men seldom read again what they have committed to paper, 
nor remember what they have so committed one iota the better for 
their additional trouble : on the contrary, I beUeve it has a direct 
tendency to destroy the promptitude and tenacity of memory, by 
diminishing the vigour of present attention, and seducing the mind 
to depend upon future reference : at least, such is the effect I have 
nniformly found it to produce upon myself ; and the same remark 
has been frequently made to me by other persons, of their own 
habits of study. I am by no means contending against the Utility 
and expediency of writing ; on the contrary, I am convinced there 
can be no very great accuracy of mind without it. I am only an- 
imadverting upon that exaggerated use of it, which disunites the 
mind from the body : renders the understanding no longer portable, 
bat leaves a man's wit and talents neatly written out in bis oom- 
monplaoe book, and safely locked up in the bottom drawer of 
bis boreau. This is the abuse of writing. The use of it, I pre- 
Bume, is, to give perspicuity and accuracy ; to fix a habitation for, 
and to confer a name upon, our ideas, so that they may be con- 
sidered and reconsidered themselves, and in their arrangement. 
Every man is extremely liable to be dcceived in bis reflections, 
tili he has habituated himself to putting bis thoughts upon paper, 
•nd perceived, from such a process, how often propositions that ap- 
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peured, before such development, to be almost demonstrable, hsve 
vfioished into nonsense when a clearer light has been thrown npon 
them. I should presume, also, that much writing must teach a 
good Order and method in the disposition of our reasonings ; be- 
cause the connection of any one part with the whqle, will be made 
8o much more evident than it can be before it is pot into visible 
signs. Writing, also, must teach a much more accurate use of lan- 
guage. In conversation, anj knguage almost will do ; that is, great 
indulgence is extended to the language of talkers, because a talker 
is at band to explain himself, and his looks and gestures are a sort 
of comment upon his words, and help to Interpret them : but as a 
writer has no such auxiliary language to communicate his ideas, 
and no power of re-explaining them when once clothed in langnage, 
he has notliing to depend upon but a steadj and carefbl ose of 
terms. 



CONVERSATION. 

The advantage conversation has over all the other modes of im- 
proving the mind, is, that it is more natural and more interesting. A 
book has no e jes, and ears, and feelings ; the best are apt every now 
alhd then to become a little languid ; whereas, a living book walks 
about, and varies his oonversaüon and manner, and prevents 70a 
from going to sleep. There is certainlj a great evil in this, as 
well as a good ; for the interest between a man and his living foliow 
becomes sometimes a little too keen, and in the competition for 
victorj they become a little too animated toward, and somedmes 
exasperated against, each other ; whereas, a man and his book 
generallj keep the peace with tolerable success ; and if they dis- 
agree, the man shuts his book, and tosses it into a comer of the 
room, which it might not be quite so safe or easy to do with a liv- 
ing folio. It is an inconvenience in a book, that you can not ask 
questions ; there is no explanation ; and a man is less guarded in 
conversation than in a book, and teils you with more honesty the 
little niceties and exceptions of his opinions ; whereas, in a book« 
as his opinions are canvassed where they cannot be cxplained 
and defended, he oflen overstates a point for fear of being misun- 
derstood; but then, on the contrary, almost every man talks a 
great deal better in his books, with more sense, more information« 
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and more reflecdon than he can possibly do in his convereation, 
bocause he has more time. 



ALLOWANCE FOB INDIVIDÜAL PECTJLIARITIE8. 

It is a great thing toward making right judgments, if a man 
know what allowanoe to make for himself ; and what discount 
should habituallj be given to hid opinions, according as he is old 
or young, French or English, clergjman or layman, rieh or poor, 
torpid or fiery, healthy or ill, sorrowful or gay. All these various 
circamstances are perpetually communicating to the objects about 
them a colour which is not their true colour ! whereas wisdom is 
of no age, nation, profession, or temperament ; and is neither sor- 
rowful nor sad. A man must have some particular qualities, and 
be affected by some partieuiar circumstances ; but the object is, to 
disoover what they are, and habitually to allow for them. 



STICK TO YOUB GENIUS. 

Thebe is one circumstance I wonld preach up, moming, noon, 
and night, to young persons for the management of their under» 
Standing. Whatever you are from nature, keep to it; never desert 
your own line of talent. If Providence only intended you to write 
posiea for rings, or mottoes for twelf^h-cakes, keep to posies and 
mottoes ; a good motto for a twelfUi-cake is more respectable than 
a yiUanous epic poem in twelve books. Be what nature intended 
yoa for, and you will succeed ; be anything eise, and you will be 
ten thousand times worse than nothing. 



USES OP WIT. 

If black and white men live together, the consequence is, that, 
imless great care be taken, they quarrel and fight There is nearly 
as strong a disposition in men of opposite mtnds lo despise eaeh 
other. A grare man cannot ccmceiYe what is the use of wit in 
lodety ; a person who takes a strong common-sense view of a sub- 
ject, 18 for pushing out by the head and Shoulders an ingenious 
theorist, who catches at the lightest and faintest analogies ; and 
another man, who seents the ridiculous from afiir, will hold no 
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commerce with him who tastes exquisitelj the üne feelings of the 
heart, and is alive to nothiDg eise ; whereas talent is talent, and 
mind is mind, in all its branches ! Wit gives to life one of its best 
flavours ; common sense leads to inmiediate action, and gires so- 
cietj its dailj motion ; large and comprebensive viewB, its annual 
rotation ; ridicule chastises follj and impudence, and keeps men in 
tbeir proper sphere ; subtlety seizes hold of the fine threads of 
tnith ; analogj darts awaj to tbe most sublime discoreries ; fed- 
ing paints all tbe exquisite passions of man's soul, and rewards 
bim bj a thousand inward yisitations for the sorrows tbat come 
from without. God made it all ! It is all good ! We must despise 
no sort of talent ; they all have their separate duties and uses ; all, 
the happiness of man for their object ; thej all improve, exalt, and 
gladden life. 



CAÜTION. 

Caution, though it must be considered as something very dif- 
ferent from talent, is no mean aid to every species of talent As 
8ome men are so skilful in economj, tbat thej will do as mach with 
a hundred pounds as another will do with two, so there are a 
species of men, who have a wonderful management of their under- 
standings, and will make as great a show, and enjoj as much con- 
sideration, with a certain quantitj of understanding, as others will 
do with the double of their portion ; and this bj watching times 
and persons ; bj taking strong positions, and never fighting but 
fh)m the vantage ground, and with great disparity of numbers; 
in Short, by risking nothing, and by a perpetual and systematic 
attention to the security of reputation. Such rigid economy — by 
laying out every Shilling at Compound interest — very oflen acca« 
mulates a large stock of fame, where the original capital has been 
very inconsiderable ; and, of course, may command any degree of 
opulence, where it sets out from great beginnings, and is imited 
with real genius. For the want of this caution, there is an habit- 
ual levity sometimes fixes itself upon the minds of able men, and 
a certain manner of viewing and discussing all questions in a frivo- 
lous mocking manner, as if they had looked through all human 
knowledge, and found in it nothing but what they could easily 
master, and were endtled to de^ise. Of all mistakes the greatest, to 
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liye and to think life of no consequence ; to fritter awaj the powera 
o^ the understanding, merely to make others believe that jou pos- 
8686 them in a more eminent degree ; and graduallj to diminish 
your interest in human affairs, from an affected air of superioritj, 
to which neither jourself nor anj human being can possiblj be en- 
titled. It is a beautiful mark of a healthj and right understand- 
ing, when a man is serious and attentive to all great questions ; 
when you observe him, with modestj and attention, adding gradu- 
ally to his conviction and knowledge on such topics ; not repulsed 
bj his own previous mistakes, not disgusted hj the mistakes of 
othen, but in spite of violence and error, believing that there is, 
somewhere or other, moderation and truth — and that to seek that 
truth with diligence, with seriousness, and with constancj, is one of 
the highest and best objects for which a man can live. 

Some men get early disgusted with the task of improvcment, 
and the cultivation of the mind, from some excesses which they 
have committed, and mistakes into which they have been betrayed, 
at the beginning of life. They abuse the whole art of navigation, 
because they have stuck upon a shoal ; whereas, the business is, 
to refit, careen, and set out a second time. The navigation is very 
difficult ; few of us get through it at first, without some rubs and 
lossos — which the world are always ready enough to forgive, 
where they are honestly confessed, and diligently repaired. It 
would, indeed, be a piteous case, if a young man were pinioned 
down through life to the first nonsense he happens to write or talk ; 
and the world are, to do them justice, sufficiently ready to release 
them from such Obligation ; but what they do not forgive is, that 
juvenile enthusiasm and error, which ends in mature profligacy ; 
which begins with mistaking what is right, and ends with denying 
that there is any right at all: which leaps from partial confi- 
dence to universal skepticism ; which says, ^ There is no such thing 
as true religion and rational liberty, because I have been a furious 
zealot, or a seditious demagogue.'* Such men should be taught 
that wickedness is never an atonement for mistake ; and they should 
be held out as a lesson to the young, that unless they are contented 
to form their opinions modestly, they will too oflen be induced to 
ahandon them entirely. 

There is something extremely fascinating in quickness; and 
most men are desirous of appearing quick. The great rule for be- 
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Coming so, is, h^ not attempting fo appear quicker than you reaUg 
are ; bj resolving to understand yourself and others, and to know 
what you mean, and what ihey mean, before you speak or answer. 
Every man must submit to be slow before he is quick ; and insig« 
nificant before he is important. 



PLEASÜRES OP KNOWLEDGE. 

The too early struggle against the pain of obscuritj, cormpts no 
small share of understandings. Well and happily has that man 
conducted his understanding, who has leamed to derive from the 
exercise of it, regulär occupation and rational delight ; who, after 
having overcome the first pain of apphcation, and acquired a habit 
of looking inwardly upon his own mind, perceives that every day 
is multiplying the relations, confirming the accuracy, and augment- 
ing the number of his ideas ; who feels that he is rising in the 
Scale of intellectual beings, gathering new strength with every 
diflSculty which he subdues, and enjoying to-day as his pleasure, 
that which yesterday he laboured at as his toiL There are many 
consolations in the mind of such a man, which no common life can 
ever aflbrd ; and many enjoyments which it has not to give ! It is 
not the mere cry of moralists, and the flourish of rhetoricians ; but 
it is nohU to seek truth, and it is beautiful to find it It is the an- 
eient feeling of the human heart, that knowledge is better than 
riches ; and it is deeply and sacredly true ! To mark the course of 
human passions as they have flowed on in the ages that are past ; 
to See why nations have risen, and why they have fallen ; to speak 
of heat, and light, and the winds ; to know what man has discov- 
ered in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath ; to hear the 
chemist unfold the marvellous properties that the Creator has 
locked up in a speck of earth ; to be told that there are worlds so 
dbtant from our sun, that the quickness of light travelling from the 
world's creation, has never yet reached us, to wander in the crea- 
tions of poetry, and grow warm again, with that eloquence which 
swayed the democracies of the old world ; to go up with great 
reasoners to the First Cause of all, and to perccive in the midst 
of all this dissolutiön and decay, and cruel Separation, tliat there is 
one thing unchangeable, indestructible, and everlasting; — it is 
warth while in the days of our youth to strive hard for this great 
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discipline ; to pass sleepless nights for it, to give up to it laborious 
days ; to spum for it present pleasures ; to endure for it afflicting 
poverty ; to wade for it through darkness, and sorrow, and con- 
tempt, as the great spirits of the world have done in all ages and 
all times. 

I appeal to the experience of anj man who is in the habit of 
exercising bis mind vigorouslj and well, whether there is not a 
satis&ctioQ in it, which teils him he has been acting up to one of 
the great objects of his existence ? The end of nature has been 
answered : his faculties have done that which they were created to 
do — not languidly oecupied upon trifles — not enervated by sensual 
gratification, but exercised in that toil which is so congenial to 
their nature, and so worthy of their strength. A life of knowledge 
is not oflen a life of injury and crime. Whom does such a man 
oppress ? with whose happiness does he interfere ? whom does his 
ambition destroy, and whom does his fraud deceive ? In the pur- 
^t of sdence he injures no man, and in the acquisitlon he does 
good to all. A man who dedicates his life to knowledge, becomes 
habituated to pleasure which carries with it no reproach : and there 
is one security that he will never love that pleasure which is paid 
for byanguish of heart — his pleasures are all cheap, all dignified, 
and all innocent ; and, as far as any human being can cxpect per- 
manence in this changing scene, he has secured a happiness which 
no malignity of fortune can ever take away, but which must cleave 
to him while he lives — ameliorating every good and diminishing 
every evil of his existence. 



ESSENTIALS OF WIT.* 

To begin at the beginning of this discussion, it is piain that wit 
ooncems itself with the relations which subsist between our ideas : 
and the first Observation which occurs to any man tuming his at- 
tention to this Bubject is, that it cannot, of course, concern itself 
with aä the relations which subsist between all our ideas ; for then 
every proposition would be witty ; — The rain wets me through — 
Butter is spread upon bread — would be propositions replete with 

* Thii and the following passages are from Lectores ön Wit and Humoar, 
tVtl. 
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I Irth ; and the moment the mind observed the plastic and difiosi- 
ble nature of butter, and the excellence of bread as a sabstratum, 
i. would become enchanted with this fiash of facetiousness. There- 
fore, the first Ihnit to be affixed to that Observation of relatiofia, 
mnich produces the feeling of wit, is, that they must be relotioos 
wViich exdte surprise, If you teil me that all men must die, I 
am yeiy little Struck with what you say, because it is not an aaser- 
tj :n yery remarkable for its novelty ; but if you were to say tiiat 
man was like a time-glass — that bc^ must run out, and both ren- 
d jr up their dust, I should listen to you with more attention, be- 
cause I should feel something like surprise at the sudden relatioo 
} ou had Struck out between two such apparently dissimilar ideas 
as a man and a time-glass. 

Surprise is so essential an ingredient of wit, that no wit will 
bf ir repetition — at least the original electrical feeling produced 
by any piece of wit can never be renewed. There is a sober sort 
0^ approbation succeeds at hearing it the second time, which is tm 
different from its original rapid, pungent volatility, as a bottle of 
cliampagne that has been open three days is, from one that has 
at that very instant emerged from the darkness of the cellar. To 
hear that the top of Mont Blanc is like an umbrella, though the 
re*ation be new to me, is not sufficient to excite surprise ; the idea 
18 so yery obvious, it is so much within the reach of the most ordi- 
nary understandings, that I can derive no sort of pleasure from 
the oomparison. The relation discorered, must be something re- 
n jte from all the conmion tracks and sheep-walks made in the 
mind ; it must not be a oomparison of colour with colour, and fig- 
xwe with figure, or any comparison which, though individually 
new, is spedfically stale, and to which the mind has been in the 
habit of making many similar ; but it must be something removed 
fi^m common apprehension, distant from the ordinary haunts of 
ihought — things which are never brought together in the common 
erents of life, and in which the mind has discovered relations by 
its own subtilty and quickness. 

Now, then, the point we have arrived at, ät present, in boilding 
ap our definition of wit, is, that it is the discovery of those relations 
in ideas which are calculated to excite surprise. But a great deal 
m':st be taken away from this account of wit before it is snfficiently 
aocurate ; for, in the first place, there must be no feeling or convio- 
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tkm of the Utility of the relation so discovered. If you go to see 
a large ootton-mill, the manner in which the large water-wheel be* 
low works the little parts of the machinery seven stories high, the 
relation which one bears to another, is extremely surpiising to a 
peraon unaccustomed to mechanics ; bat, instead of feeling as joa 
feel at a piece of wit, jou are absorbed in the contempladon of the 
uiiliiy and ijnportanee of such relations — there is a sort of rational 
approbation mingled with jour surprise, which makes the v>hoU 
feeling very different from that of wit. At the same time, if we 
attend very accurately to our feelings, we shall peroeive that the 
discovery of any surprising relation whatever, produces some slight 
Sensation of wit. When first the manner in which a steam-engine 
opens and shuts its own ydves is explained to me, or when I at 
first perceive the ingenions and cc«nplicated oontriTances of any 
pie6e of machinery, the surprise that I feel at the discovery of 
these connections has always somethii^ in it which resembles the 
•feeling of wit, though that is rery soon extinguished by others of 
a very difierent nature. Children, who yiew the different parts 
of a machine not so much with any notions of its Utility, feel soioe- 
thing still more like the Sensation of wit when first they peroeive 
the efiect which one part produces upon another. Show a child 
of six years old, that, by moving the treadle of a knife-grinder's 
machine, you make the large wheel tum round, or that by pressing 
the spring of a repeating-watch you make the watch strike, and 
you probably raise up a feeling in the child's mind precisely simi- 
lar to that of wit There is a mode of teaching children geography 
by disjointed parts of a wooden map, which they fit together. I 
have no doubt that the child, in finding the kingdom or repnblic 
which fits into a great hole in the wooden sea, feels exactly the 
Sensation of wit. Every one must remember that fitting the in- 
viting projection of Crim Tartary into the Black Sea was one of 
the greatest delights of their childhood ; and almost all children 
are sure to scream with pleasure at the discovery. 

The relation between ideas which excite surprise, in order to be 
witty, must not excite any feeling of the beautiful. "' The good 
man," says a Hindoo epigram, '< goes not upon enmity, but rewards 
with kindness the very being who iiyures him. So the sandal- 
wood, while it is felling, imparts to the edge of the axe its aromatie 
flavoor.'' Now here is a relation which would be witlj if it were 
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not beautiful : thc relation discovered betwixt the falling sandaU 
wood, and the reCurning good for evil, is a new relation which 
exdtes surpiise ; bat the tnere surprise at the relation, is swallowed 
up bj the oontemplation of thc moral beauty of the thought, whioh 
throws the mind into a more solemn and elevated mood than is 
oompatible with the feeling of wit. 

It would not be a difficult thing to do (and if the limits of mj 
lecture allowed I would do it), to select from Cowlej and Waller 
a suite of passages, in order to show the efifect of the beautiful in 
destrojing the feeling of wit, and vice versa, First, I would take 
a passage purelj witty, in which the mind merelj contemplated 
the Singular and surprising relation of the ideas : next, a passage 
where the admixture of some beautiful sentiment — the excitation 
of some slight moral feeling — arrested the mind from the con- 
templation of the relation between the ideas ; then, a passage in 
which the beautiful overpowered still more the facetious, tili, at 
last, it was totally destrojed. 

If the relation between the ideas, to produce wit, must not be 
mingled with the beautiful, still less must they be so with the 
sublime. In that beautiful passage in Mr. Campbell's poem <^ 
" Lochiel," the wizard repeats these verses — which were in every 
one's mouth when first the poem was written : — 

" Lochiel ! Lochiel ! thongh mj ejes I shoald seal. 
Man can not keep secret what Gk>d wonld reyeal 
'Tis the snnset of Ute gives me mysticol lore. 
And cmning evenis ecui their shadows hefire" 

Now this comparison of the dark uncertain sort of presdence of 
future events implied hj the gifl of second sight, and the notice of 
an approaching solid bodj by the previoos approach of its shadow, 
contains a new and striking relation ; but it is not witty, nor would 
it ever have been considered as witty, if expressed in a more con- 
eise manner, and with the rapidity of conversation, because it in- 
spires feelings of a much higher cast than those of wit, and, 
instead of sufiTering the mind to dwell upon the mere relation of 
ideas, fiUs it with a sort of mysterious awe, and gives an air of 
sublimity to the fabulous power of prediction. Every one knows 
the Latin line on the miracle at the marriage-supper in Cana of 
Qalilee — on the oonrersion of water into wine. The poet says» 
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" The modest waU law üb God, and UushedT* 

Now, in my mind, that sublimitj which some persons discorer in 
this passage is destroyed by its wit ; it appears to me witty, and 
not sublime. I have no great feelings excited by it, and can per- 
fectly well stop to consider the mere relation of ideas. I hope I 
need not add, that the line, if it produce the effect of a mtty con- 
ceit, and not of a sublime image, is perfectly misplaced and irrev' 
erent: the intent, however, of the poet, was undouhtedly to be 
$erious. In the same manner, whenever the mind is not lefl to 
the mere surprise excited by the relation of ideas, but when that 
relation excites any powerful emotion — as those of the sublime 
and beautiful, or any high passiod^ — as anger or pity, or any train 
of reflections upon the Utility of the relations, the feeling of wit is 
always diminished or destroyed. It seems to be oecasioned by 
those relations of ideas which excite surprise, and surprise cdone, 
Whenever relations excite any other strong feeling as well a» 
surprise, the wit is either destroyed, diminished, or the two co- 
existent feelings of wit and the other emotion may, by careful 
reüection, be distinguished from each other. I may be very 
wrong (for these subjects are extremely difficult), but I know no 
Single passage in any author which is at once beautiful and witty, 
or sublime and witty. I know innumerable passages which are 
intended to be beautiful or sublin^e, and which are merely witty ; 
and I know many passages in which the relation of ideas is very 
new and surprising, and which are not witty because they are 
beautiful and sublime. Lastly, when the effect of wit is height- 
ened by strong sense and useful truth, we may perceive in the 
mind what part of the pleasure arises from the mere relation of 
ideas, what from the Utility of the precept ; and many instances 
might be produced, where the importance and Utility of the thing 
Said, prevent the mind from coutemplating the mere relation, and 
considering it as wit For example : in that apophthegm of Boche- 
foucault, that hypocrisy is a homage which vice renders to virtue, 
the image is witty, but all attention to the mere wit is swallowed 

* Campbell (Specimens of British Poets) assigns the Latin line to Cra- 
shaw: — 

" LjmpbA padica Denm Tidit et erabnit" 
The conceit had been previonsly employed by Yida. It is draced by a wriler 
in Notei and Queries. Oct. 16, 1852, 
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up in tlie justness and value of tbe Observation. So that I think 
I have some colour for saying, that wit ia produced by tbosc rela- 
tions betw«en ideas which excite surprise, and surprise only. 
Observe, I am only defming the causes of a certain feeling in the 
mind called wit ; I can no more define the feeling itself, than I can 
define the flavour of venison. We all seem to partake of one 
and the other, with a very great degree of satisfaction ; but why 
each feeling ts what it is, and nothing eise, I am sure I cannot 
pretend to determine. 

Louis XIV. was exceedingly molested by the solicitations of a 
general officer at the levee, and cried out, loud enough to be over- 
heard, "That gentleman is the most troublesome officer in the 
whole army." " Your Majesty*s enemies have said the same thing 
more than onee," was the answer. The wit of this answer consists 
in the sudden relation discovered in bis assent to the King's invec- 
tive and his own defence. By admitting the Hing's Observation, 
he seems, at first sight, to be subscribing to the Imputation against 
him ; whereas, in reality, he effaces it by this very means. A 
sudden relation is discovered where none was suspected. Voltaire, 
in speaking of the efifcct of epithets in weakening style, said, that 
the adjectives were the greatest enemies of the substantivCvS, 
though they agreed in gender, number, and in cases. Here, again, 
it is very obvious that a relation is discovered which, upon first 
Observation, does not appear to exist. These instances may be 
multiplied to any extent. A gentleman at Paris, who lived very 
unhappily with his wife, used, for twenty years together, to pass 
his evenings at the house of another lady, who was very agreeable, 
and drew together a pleasant society. His wife died; and his 
friends all advised him to marry the lady in whose society he had 
found so much pleasure. He said, no, he certainly should not, for 
that, if he married her, he should not know where to spcnd his 
evenings. Here we are suddenly surprised with the idea that the 
method proposed of securing his comfort may possibly prove the 
most effectual method of destroying it- At least, to enjoy the 
pleasantry of the reply, we view it through his mode of thinking, 
who had not been very fortunate in the connection established by 
his first marriage. I have, in consequence of the definition I have 
printed of wit in the cards of the Institution, pasaed one of the 
most polemical weeks that ever I remember to have spent in my 
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life. I think, howeyer, that if my words are understood in their 
fair sense, I am not wrong. I have said, surprising relations be 
tween uiecu — not between facts. The difference is very great. 
A man may teU me he sees a fiery meteor on the surface of the 
sea: he has no merit in the discovery — it is no extraordinary aet 
of mind in him — any one who has eyes can ascertain this relation 
of facts as well, if it really exist; but to discover a surprising 
relation in tdeas, is an act of power in the discoverer, in which, it 
bis wit be good, he exceeds the greater part of mankind : so that 
the very terms I have adopted, imply comparison and superiority 
of mind. The discovery of any relation of ideas exciting pure 
surprise involves the notion of such superiority, and enhances the 
surprise. To discover relations between &cts exciting pure sur- 
prise, involves the notion of no such superiority ; for any man 
could ascertain that a calf had two heads if it had two heads: 
therefore, I again repeat, let any man show me that which is an 
acknowledged proof of wit, and I believe I could analyze the pleas- 
ure experienced from it into surprise, partly occasioned by the 
unexpected relation established, partly by the display of talent in 
disoovering it; and, putting this position synthetically, I would 
say, whenever there is a superior act of intelligence in discovering 
a relation between ideas, which relation excites surprise, and no 
other high emotion, the mind will have the feeling of wit. Why 
is it not witty to find a gold watch and seals hanging upon a hedge ? 
Because it is a mei*e relation of facts discovered without any efibrt 
of mind, and not (as I have said in my definition), a relation of 
ideas. Why is it not witty to discover the relation between the 
moon and the tides ? Because it raises other notions than those of 
mere surprise. Why are not all the extravagant relations in 
Graragantua witty ? Because they are merely odd and extrava- 
gant ; and mere oddity and extravagance is too easy to excite sur- 
prise. Why is it witty, in one of Addison's plays,* where the 
undertaker reproves one of bis moumers for laughing at a funeral, 
and says to him, "You rascal, youl I have been raising your 
wages for these two years past, upon condition that you should 

« Not Addison, bot Steelc, in the comedy of " The Faneral : or, Grief A-La- 
Modt" where Sable addresses one of bis men : " Did not I give yoa ton, theu 
iifteen, now twenty shilUnf^ a week, to be Borrowfal ? and the more I gire 
yon, I think, the gladder joa are." 
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appear more sorrowful, and the higher wages you receive the 
happier you look !" Here is a relation between ideas, the db- 
coverj of which implies superior intelligenoe, and excites no other 
emotion than surpiise« 
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It is imagined that wit is a sort of inexplicable Visitation, that 
it comes and goes with the rapiditj of lightning, and that it is qnite 
as unattainable as beauty or just proportion. I am so much of a 
Gontiary waj of thinking, that I am eonvinced a man might sit 
down as systematically, and as successfuUy to the f;tudy of wit, 
as he might to the study of mathematics : and I would answer fbr 
it, that, by giving up only six hours a day to being witty, he 
should come on prodigiously before midsummer, so that his friends 
should hardly know him again. For what is there to hinder the 
mind from gradually acquiring a habit of attending to the lighter 
relations of ideas in which wit consists? Punning grows upon 
everybody, and punning is the wit of words. I do not mean to 
say that it is so easy to acquire a habit of discovering new relations 
in ideas as in words, but the difficulty is not so much greater as (o 
Tender it insuperable to habit One man is unquestionably much 
better calculated for it by nature than another: but associadon, 
which gradually makes a bad Speaker a good one, might giye a 
man wit who had it not, if any man chose to be so absurd as to 
sit down to acquire it. 



PÜNS. 

I have mentioned puns. They are, I believe, what I have 
denominated them — ^the wit of words. They are exactly the snme 
to words which wit is to ideas, and consist in the sudden discovery 
of relations in langus^e. A pun, to be perfect in its kind, should 
contain two distinct meanings ; the one common and obvious ; the 
other, more remote : and in the notice which the mind takes of the 
relation between these two sets of words, and in the surprise which 
tliat relation excites, the pleasure of a pun consists. Miss Hamil- 
ton, in her book on Education, mentions the instance of a boy so 
very neglectful, that he could never be brought to read the woid 
patriarchs; but whenever he met with it he always pronounced it 
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pariridges. A firiend of the wriler obsei'ved to her, that it could 
bardlj be consi lered as a mere piece of negligence, for it appeared 
to him that the boy, in calling them partridges, was making game 
of the patriarchs. Now here are two disünct meanings contained 
in the same phrase : for to make game of the patriarchs is to laugh 
at them ; or to make game of them is, bj a verj extravagant and 
laughable sort of ignorance of words, to rank them among pheasants, 
partridges, and other such delicacies, which the law takes under its 
protection and calls gcune ; and the whole pleasure derived from 
this pun consists in the sudden discovery that two such different 
meanings are referable to one form of expression. I have verj 
little to saj about puns ; they are in yerj bad repute and so thej 
ought to be. The wit of language is so miserably inferior to the 
wit of ideas, that it is verj deservedty driven out of good Com- 
pany. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its appearance which seems 
ibr a moment to redeem its species ; but we must not be deceived 
by them ; it is a radically bad race of wit By unremitting per- 
secution, it has been at last got under, and driven into cloisters, 
— from whence it must never again be suffered to emerge into the 
light of the World. One invaluable blessing produced by the ban- 
ishment of punning is, an immediate reduction of the number of 
wits. It is a wit of so low an order, and in which some sort 
of progress is so easily made, that the number of those endowed 
with the gifl of wit would be nearly equal to those endowed with 
the gifl of Speech. The condition of putting together ideas in 
Order to be witty operates much in the same salutary manner as 
the condition of finding rhymes in poetry ; — it reduces the num- 
ber of performers to those who liave vigour enough to overconie 
incipient difficulties, and makes a sort of provision that that which 
need not be done at all, should be done well whenever it m done. 
For we may observe, that mankind are always more fastidioos 
about that which is pleasing, than they are about that which is 
useful. A commonplace piece of morality is much more easily 
pardoned than a commonplace piece of poetry or of wit; because 
it is absolutely necessary for the well-being of society that the 
rules of morality should be frequently repeated and enforced; 
and though in any individual instance the thing may be badly done, 
the sacred necessity of the practice itself, atones in some degree 
for the individual failure; but as there is no absolute neceasi^ 
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that men should b j either wits or poets, we are less incHned to 
tolerate their mediocritj' in superfluities. If a man have or- 
dinarj chairs and tables, no one notices it ; but if he stick Tnlgar 
gaüdj pictures on bis walls, which he need not have at all, eyerj 
one laughs at bim for bis foUj. 



A 8ARCASM. 

A SARCA8M (which is another species of wit) generallj consisU 
in the obliquitj of the invective. It must not be direct assertion, 
bat sometbing established by inference and analogy ; — somethiog 
which the mind does not at first perceive, but in the discoverj of 
which it experiences the pleasure of surprise. A true sarcasm is 
like a sword-stick — it appears, at first sight, to be much more io- 
nocent than it really is, tili, all of a sudden, there leaps sometbing 
out of it — Sharp, and deadlj, and incisive — which makes you 
tremble and recoil. 



SUPERIORITY TO RIDICULE. 

I KNOW of no principle which it is of more importance to fix in 
the minds of joung people than that of the most determined resist- 
ance to the encroachmenls of ridicule. Give up to the world, 
and to the ridicule with which the world enforces its dominion, 
every trifiing question of manner and appearance: it is to toss 
courage and firmness to the winds, to combat with the mass upon 
such subjects as these. But leam from the earliest days to inure 
your principles agamst the perils of ridicule : you can no more 
exercise your reason, if you live in the constant dread of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your life, if you are in the constant terror of 
death. If you think it right to differ from the times, and to make 
a stand for any valuable point of monüs, do it, however rustic, 
however antiquated, however pedantic, it may appear; — do it, 
not for insolence, but seriously and grandly — as a man who wore 
a soul of bis own in bis bosom, and did not wait tili it was 
breathed into bim by the breath of fashion. Let men call you 
mean, if you know you are just ; hypocritical, if you are honesüy 
religious ; pusillanimous, if you feel that you are firm : resistance 
soon converts unprincipled wit into sincere respect ; and no after^ 
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iime can tear from you those feelings which everj man cames 
within him who has made a noble and successful exertion in a 
▼irtuoufl cause. 



KATURE OF HUMOUR.* 

HoBBES defines laughter to be <^ a sudden glorj, arising from 
a sudden coneeption of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison 
with infirmity of others, or our own former infirmity." By tw- 
ßrmity he must mean, I presume, marked and decided inferiority, 
whether accidental and momentary, or natural and permanent. 
He cannot, of course, mean by it, what we usually denominate in- 
firmity of body or mind ; for it must be obvious, at the first mo- 
ment, that humour has a much wider ränge than this. K we were 
to see a little man Walking in the streets with a hat half as big as 
an umbrella, we should laugh ; and that laughter certainly could 
not be ascribed to the infirmities either of his body or mind : for 
his diminutive figure, without his disproportionate hat, I shall sup- 
pose by hjrpothesis, to bie such as would excite no laughter at all ; 
*— and, indeed, an extraordinary large man, with a hat such as is 
wom by boys of twelve years old, would be an object quite as 
hidicrous. 

Taking, therefore, the language of Hobbes to mean the sudden 
discovery of any inferiority, it wiU be very easy to show that 
such is not the explanation of that laughter excited by humour : 
for I may discover suddenly that a person has lost half-a-crown — 
or, that his tooth aches- — or, that his house is not so weU built, or 
his coat not so well made, as mine ; and yet none of these dis- 
coTeries giye me the slightest Sensation of the humourous. If it 
be suggested that these proofs of inferiority are very slight, the 
theory of Hobbes is still more weakened, by recurring to greater 
instances of inferiority : for the sudden Information that any one 
of my aequaintance has broken his leg, or is completely ruined in 
his fbrtunes, has decidedly very little of humour in it; — at least it 
is not very eustomary to be thrown into paroxysms of laughter 
by such sort of intelligence. It is clear, then, that there are 
many instances of the sudden discovery of inferiorities and infirm- 

• This passasre and the foUowing are from the Lectnre on Wit and Ha 
PartH 
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ities in others, which excite no laugbtcr ; and, therefore, pridc la 
not thc explanation of laughter excitcd by the humourous. It is 
true, tlie object of laughter is always inferior to us ; but then the 
converse is not true — that every one who is inferior to us is an 
object of hiughter : thcrefore, as some inferiority is ridiculous, and 
other inferiority not ridiculous, we must, in order to explain the 
nature of the humourous, endeavour to discover the discriminating 
cause. 

This di.scriminating cause is tncongruttt/, or the conjunction of 
objects and circumstances not usually combined — and the con- 
junction of which is either useless, or what in the common estima- 
tion of men would be considered as rather troublesome, and not to 
be desired. To see a youiig officer of eighteen yeara of age come 
into Company in füll unifoim, and with such a wig as is wom by 
grave and respectable dergymen advanccd in years, would make 
every body laugh, because it certainly is a very unusual combina- 
tion of objects, and such as would not atone for its novelty by any 
particular purpose of Utility to which it was subservient. It is a 
complete instance of incongruity. Add ten years to the age of 
this incongruous officer, the incongruity would be very faintly 
diminished; — make him eighty years of age, and a celebrated 
military character of the last reign, and the incongruity almost 
entirely vanishes: I am not sure tliat we should not be rather 
more disposed to respect the peculiarity than to laugh at it. As 
you increase the incongruity, you increase the humour ; as you 
diminish it, you diminish the humour. If a tradesman of a cor- 
pulent and respectable appearance, with habiliments somewhat 
ostentatious, were to slide down gently into the mud, and decor- 
ate a pea-green coat, I am afraid we should all have the barbarity 
to laugh. If bis hat and wig, like treacherous servants, wei-e to 
desert their falling master, it certainly would not diminish our 
propensity to laugh ; but if he were to fall into a violent passion, 
and abuse everybody about him, nobody could possibly resist the 
incongruity of a pea-gi-een tradesman, very respectable, sitting in 
the mud, and thrcatening all the passers-by with the eftects of bis 
wrath. Here, every incident heightens the humour of the scene ; 
— the gayety of bis tunic, the general respectability of bis ajH 
pearance, the rills of muddy water which trickle down hii» cheeks, 
and the harmless viohnce of his rage I But if, instead of this, wc» 
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were to observe a dustman iBlling into tne mud, it would hardly 
attract any attention, because the Opposition of ideas is so trifling, 
and the incongruitj so slight 

Surprise is as essen tial to humour as it is to wit. In going into 
a Foreign country ijr the first time, we are exceedinglj Struck 
with the absurd appearance of some of the ordinarj characters we 
meet with : a verj short time, however, completelj reconciles us 
to the phenomena of French abbes and French postilions, and all 
the variety of figures so remote from those we are accustomed to, 
and whieh surprise us so much at our first acquaintance with that 
oountry. I do not mean to say, either of one class of the ridicu- 
]ou8 or of the other, that perfect novelty is absohUely a necessary 
ingredient to the production of any degree of pleasure, but that the 
pleasure aristng from humour diminishes, as the surprise diminish- 
es ; it is less at the second exhibition of any piece of humour than 
at the first, less at the third than the second, tili at last it becomes 
trite and disgusting. A piece of humour will, however, always 
bear repetition much better than a piece of wit ; because, as hu- 
mour depends in some degree on manner, there will probably al- 
ways be in that manner, something sufficiently different from what 
it vras before, to prevent the disagreeable effects of complete same- 
ness. If I say a good thing to-day, and repeat it again to-morrow 
in another Company, the fiash of to-day is as much like the fiash of 
to-morrow as the fiash of one musket is Hke the fiiish of another; but 
if I teil a humourous story, there are a thousand little diversities 
in my voice, manner, language, and gestures, whieh mnke it rather 
a different thing from what it was before, and infuse a tinge of 
DOYelty into the repeated narrative. 

It is by no means, however, suflicient, to say of humour, that it 
is incongruity whieh excites surprise ; the same limits are neces- 
sary here whieh I have before affixed to wit — it must excite sur- 
prise, and nothing hut surprise ; for the moment it calls into action 
any other high and impetuous emotion, all sense of the humourous 
is immediately at an end. For, to retum again to our friend 
dressed in green, whom we lefl in the mud — suppose, instead of 
a common, innocent tumble, he had experienced a very severe 
fall, and we discovered that he had broken a limb ; our laughter 
is immediately extinguished, and converted into a lively feeling of 
ompassion. The incongruity is predsely as great as it was be- 
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fore ; but as it has excited another feeling not oompatihle with Um 
ridiculous, all mixture of the humourous is at end. 

The sense of the humourous is as incompatible with tendemeM 
and respect as with compassion. No man would laugh to see a 
little child fall ; and he would l e shocked to see such an aoddent 
happen to an old man, or a woman, or to bis &ther ! It is an odd 
case to put, but I should like to know if an j man living oould have 
laughed if he had seen Sir Isaac Newton rolling in the mud ? I 
believe that not only Senior Wranglers and Senior Optimi would 
have run to bis assistance, but that dustmen, and Carmen, and 
coal-heavers would have run and picked him up, and set bim to 
rights. It is a beautifiil thing to observe the boundaries which 
nature has afiixed to the ridiculous, and to notice bow soon it is 
swallowed up by the more illustrious feelings of our mind& 
Where is the heart so hard that could bear to see the awkward 
resources and eontrivances of the poor tumed into ridicule? 
Who could laugh at the fractured, ruined body of a soldier? 
Who is so wicked as to amuse himself with the infirmities of ex- 
treme old age ? or to find subject for humour in the weakness of 
a perishing, dissolving bodj? Who is there that does not feel 
himself disposed to overlook the little peculiarities of the tnilj 
great and wise, and to throw a veil over that ridicule which they 
have redeemed bj the magnitude of their talents, and the splendour 
of their virtues ? Who ever thinks of tuming into ridicule our 
great and ardent ho^ of a world to come ? Whenever the man 
of humour meddles with these thiugs, he is astonished to find, that 
in all the great feelings of their nature the mass of mankind al- 
ways think and act aright; — that they are ready enough to laugh 
— but that they are quite as ready to drive away with indignation 
and contempt, the light fool who comes with the feather of wit to 
orumble the bulwarks of truth, and to beat down the Temples of 
GodI 

So, then, this tums out to be the nature of humour ; that it vi 
incongruity which creates surprise, and <mly surprise. Try the 
most notorious and classical instances of humour by this rule, and 
you will find it succeed. If you find incongruities which create 
surprise and are not humourous, it is always, I believe, because 
they are accompanied with some othtr feeling — emotion, or an 
interesting train of thought, beside surprise. Find an incon- 
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gmitj whkh creates surprtse, and surprbe on/y, and, if it be not 
hnmourous, I am, what I very oflen am, completelj wrong ; and 
tfds tbeory is what theories verj oflen are, unfounded in fact. 

Most men, I observe, are of opinion that humour is entirely 
ooofined to character; — and if you choose to confine the word hu- 
moar to those instances of the ridiculous which are excited by 
character, you may do so if you please — this is not worth con- 
iending. All that I wish to show is, that this species of feeling is 
prodaced by something beside character ; and if you allow it to 
be the same feeling, I am satisfied, and you may call it by what 
name you please. One of the most laughable scenes I ever saw 
in my life was, the complete overtuming of a very large table, 
with all the dinner upon it — which I belle ve one or two gentlemen 
in this room remember as well as myself. What of character is 
there in seeing a roasted turkey sprawling on the floor ? or ducks 
lying in different parts of the room, covered with trembling frag- 
ments of jelly ? It is impossible to avoid laughing at such ab- 
Bordities, because the incongruities thcy invol^e are so very great ; 
though they have no more to do with character than they have 
with chemistry. A thousand little circumstances happen every 
day which excite violent laughter, but have no sort of reference to 
character. The laughter is excited by throwing inanimate objects 
into Strange and incongruous positions. Now, I am quite unable, 
by attendtng to what passes in my own mind, to say, that these 
dasses of sensations are not alike : they may differ in degree, for 
the incongruous observed of things living, is always more striking 
than the incongruous observed in things inanimate ; but tliere tt 
«n incongruous not observable in character, which produces the 
fteling of humour. 



BUTFOONERT AND ITS ASSOCIATES. 

BuFFOONERT is voluntary incongruity. To play the bufibon, 
is to counterfeit some peculiarity incongruous enough to excite 
laughter: not incongruities of mtW, for this is a humour of a 
higher class, and constitutes comic acting; but incongruities of 
body — imitating a drunken man, or a clown, or a person with a 
hnnched back, or puffing out the cheeks as the lower sort of 
aoitiie actors do upon the stage, Bufibonery is general In its imi- 
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tations ; mimiciy is pardcular, and seizes on Üie inooDgroous ia 
indtvidual characterä. I- think we must saj, that miiii]C]7 19 al« 
ways employed upon defects : a good voice, a gentleman-like ap- 
pearance, and rational, agreeable manners, can never be the sub- 
ject of mimicry; — they may be exactly represented and imitated, 
but nobody would call this mimicry, as the word always means 
ihe representation of defects. Parody is the adaptation of tbe 
same thoughts to other subjeets. Burlesque is that species of 
parody, or adaptation of thoughts to other subjeets, which is in- 
tended to make the original ridiculous. Pope has parodied seyerri 
Ödes of Horace ; Johnson has parodied Juvenal ; Cervantes has 
burlesqued the old romances. 



BULLS. 



A BULL — which must by no means be passed over in this re- 
capitulation of the family of wit and humour — a bull is exactly 
the counterpart of a witticism : for as wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent relations that are not 
real. The pleasure arising from bulls, proceeds from our surprise 
at suddenly discovering two things to be dissimilar in which a 
resemblance might have been suspected. The same doctrine will 
apply to wit and bulls in action. Practical wit discovers conneo- 
tion or relation between actions, in which duller understandings 
discover none ; and practical bulls originate from an apparent 
relation between two actions which more correct understandings 
immediately perceive to have none at all. In the late rebelKon 
in Ireland, the rebels, who had conceived a high degree of Indig- 
nation against some great banker, passed a resolution that they 
would burn his notes ; — which they accordingly did, with great 
assiduity ; forgetting, that in buming his notes they were destroy- 
ing his debts, and that for every note which went into tho flames, 
a correspondent value went into the banker's pocket A gentle- 
man, in speaking of a nobleman's wife, of great rank and fbrtune, 
lamented very much that she had no children. A medical gentle- 
man who was present observed, that to have no children was a 
great misfbrtune, but he thought he had remarked it was keredu 
fary in gome ßunilies. Take any instances of this branch of tfat 
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xidieuloiiSy and joa will always find an apparent relation of ideas 
leading to a oompl^tp inconsistency. 



CHAKADES. 

I SHALL say nothing of charades, and such aorts of unpardon- 
able triunpery : if charades are made at all, they should be made 
without benefit of clergy, the ofiender should instantly be hurried 
off to execution, and be cut off in the middle of bis dnllness, with- 
oat being allowed to explain to the executioner why bis first is 
like bis second, or what is the resemblance between his fourth and 
hisninth. 



DAN6EBS AND ADVANTAGES OF WIT. 

I wiSH, after all I have said about wit and humour, I could sat- 
aify myself of their good effects upon the character and disposiUon ; 
bat I am convinced the probable tendency of both is, to corrupt 
the understanding and the heart I am not speaking of wit where 
it is kept down by more serious qualities of mind, and thrown into 
the background of the picture ; but where it Stands out boldiy and 
emphatically, and is evidently the master quality in any particular 
inind. Professed wit8, though they are generally courted for the 
amoaement they afford, are seldom respected for the qualities they 
possess. The habit of seeing things in a witty point of view, in- 
creases and makes incursions from ita own proper regions, upon 
principles and opinions which are ever held sacred by the wise 
and good. A witty man is a dramatic performer ; in process of 
time, he can no more exist without applause, than he can exist 
without air ; if his audience be small, or if they are inattentive, or 
ifaoew wit defrauds him of any portion of his admiration, it is all 
over with him — he sickens, and is extinguished. The applauses 
of the theatre on which he performs are so essential to him that 
he must obtain them at the expense of decency, friendship, and 
good feeling. It must always be probMe, too, that a tnere wit is 
a person of light and frivolous understanding. His business is not to 
discover relationsof ideas that ai*e useful, and have a real influence 
apon life, but to discover the more trifiing relatibns which are only 
amising ; he never looks at things with the naked eye of common 
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Bense, but is alwaja gazing at the world Uirough a Qaude Lor- 
raine glass — discovering a thousand appearanoes which are created 
only hj tho instrument of inspection, and covering every object 
with factitious and unnatural colours. In short, the character of a 
mere wit it is impossible to consider as veiy amiable, very respec- 
table, or very safe. So far tbe world, in judging of wit where it 
has swallowed up all other qualities, judge aright ; but I doubt if 
they are sufficiently indulgent to this faculty where it exists in a 
lesser degree, and as one out of many other ingredients of the an- 
derstanding. There is an assodation in men's minds between dull- 
ness and wisdom, amusement and foUy, which has a very powerAil 
influence in decision upon character, and is not overcome without 
oonsiderable difficulty. The reason is, that the outward signs of a 
dull man and a wise man are the same, and so are the outwaid 
signs of a frivolous man and a witty man ; and we are not to ex- 
pect that the majority will be disposed to look to much mare than 
the outward sign. I believe the fact to be, that wit is very seldom 
the on/y eminent quality which resides in the mind of any man ; it 
is commonly accompanied by many other talents of every descrip- 
tion, and ^ught to be considered as a strong evidence of a fertiU) 
and superior understanding. Almost all the great poets, orators, 
and statesmen of all times have been witty. Csesar, Alezander, 
Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon, were witty men ; so were 
Cicero, Shakespeare, Demosthenes, Boileau, Pope, Dryden, Fon- 
keneile, Jonson, Waller, Cowley, Solon, Socrates, Dr. Johnson, and 
almost every man who has made a distinguished figure in Üie 
House of Commons. I have talked of the danger of wit ; I do not 
mean by that to enter into commonplace declanmtion against facul- 
ties because they are dangerous; — wit is dangerous, eloquence is 
dangerous, a talent for Observation is dangerous, ever^f thing is 
dangerous that has efficacy and vigour for its characteristics ; 
nothing is safe but mediocrity. The business is, in condueting the 
understanding well, to risk something ; to aim at uniting things 
that are commonly inoompatible. The meaning of an extraordinary 
man is, that he is etght men, not one man ; that he has as much 
wit as if he had no sense, and as much sense as if he had no wit ; 
that his oonduct is as judicious as if he were the duUest of human 
beings, and his Imagination as brilliant as if he were irretrievably 
ruhied. But when wit is combined with sense and Information : 
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wtien it is soflened by benevolence, and restrained by strong prin- 
ciple ; when it is in the hands of a man who can use it and despise 
it, who can be witty and something much better than witty, who 
lores honour, justice, decency, good nature, morality, and religion, 
ten thousand times better than wit; — wit is then a beautifiil and 
delightful part of our naUire. There is no more interesting spec- 
tade than to see the effects of wit upon the different character« of 
men ; than to observe it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, un- 
freezing ooldness — teaching age, and care, and pain, to smile — 
extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and charm- 
ing even the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it pen- 
etrates through the coldness and awkwardness of sodety, gradually 
bringing men nearer together, and, Uke the combined force* of wine 
and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a shining countenance. 
Grenuine and innocent wit like this, is surely the ßavour of the 
mindl Man could direct bis ways by piain reason, and support 
his life by tasteless food ; but God has given us wit, and flavour, 
and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of 
man's pilgrimage, and to "charm his pained Steps over the buming 
marle." 



INHEREMT 8ÜBLIMITY.* 

It is very true what Mr. Alison says, that " there are many 
sensations uniyersally called subUme, whtch association may make 
otherwise.** I admit readily, that a fortuitous connection of 
thought can make it otherwise than sublime ; but the question is, 
Did it receive from nature the character of sublime ? does oity 
thing receive from nature the character of sublime, or the cluuv 
acter of beautiful ? and would anything perpetually display, and 
oonstantly preserve such a character, if no accident intervened to 
raise up a contrary association ? Certainty on such subjects can 
not be attained ; but I, for one, strongly believe in the affirmative 
of the question — that Nature speaks to the mind of man tmme- 
düUefy in beautiful and sublime language ; that she astonishes him 
with magiütude, appals him with darkness, cheers him with splen- 
dour, soothes him with harmony, captivates him with emotion, «i- 
<shant8 him with fame ; she never intended man should walk among 
♦ Fmm the Essay on Taste. 
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her flowers, and her fields, and her streams, unmoved ; nor did 
she rear the strength of the hüls in vain, or mean that we should 
k>ok with a stupid heart on the wild glory of the torrent, bursting 
from the darkness of the forest, and dashing over the crumbling 
rock. I would as soon deny hardness, or soflness, or figure, to be 
qualities of matter, as I would deny beauty or sublimity to bek)ag 
to its qualities. 

Everj man is as good a judge of a question like this, as the 
ablest metaphjsician. Walk m the fields in one of the nnmiiiigB 
of May, and if you carry with you a mind unpolluted with härm, 
watch how it is impressed. You are delighted with the beaaiy of 
colours ; are not those colours beautiful ? You breathe Tegetabk 
fragrance ; is not that fragrance grateful ? You see the sun riaiiig 
from behind a mountain, and the heavens painted with light ; is 
not that renewal of the light of the morning sublime ? You reject 
all obvious reasons, and say that these things are beautiful and 
sublime because the accidents of life have made them so ;— I say 
they are beautiful and sublime, because God has made thek 
80 ! that it is the original, indelible character. impressed upon them 
by Him, who has opened these sources of simple pleasure, to cahn, 
perhaps, the perturbations of sense, and to make us love that joy 
which is purchased without giving pain to another man's heart, 
and without entailing reproach upon our own. 



CERTAINTY OF TASTE.* 

The progress of good taste, however, though it is certain and 
iiTesistible, is slow. Mistaken pleasantry, false omament, and 
afiected conceit, perish by the discriminating band of time, that lifis 
up from the dust of oblivion, the grand and simple efforts of genius. 
Title, rank, prejudice, party, artifice, and a thousand disturbing 
forces, are always at work to confer unmerited faroe ; but every re- 
curring year contributes its remedy to these infringements on jus- 
tice and good sense. Tlie breath of living aeclamation can not 
reach the ages which are to come : the judges and the judged are 
no more ; passion is extinguished ; party is forgotten ; and the 
mild yet Inflexible decisions of taste, will receive nothing, as the 
price of praise, but the solid exertions of superior talent Justice 
*£*rom the saine. 
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is pkasant, eren when ehe destrojs. It is a gratefal homage to 
oommon sense, to see those productions hastening to that oblivion, 
in their progress to which tbey should never have been. retarde<i. 
Bat it is rauch tnore pleasant to witness the power of taste in the 
work of preservation and lasting praise ; — to think that, in these 
fleeting and evanescent feelings of the beautiful and the sublime, 
men have discovered something as fixed and as positive, as if they 
were measuring the flow of the tides, or weighing the stones on 
which they tread; — to think that there lives not, in the civilized 
World, a being who knows he has a mind, and who knows not that 
Yirgil and Homer have written, that Rafiaelle has painted, and 
tiiat Tullj has spoken. Intrenched in these everlasting bulwarks 
against barbarism, Taste points out to the races of men, as thej 
«pring up in the order of time, on what path they shall guide the 
labours of the human spirit. Here she is safe ; hence she never 
€€tn be driven, while one atom of matter clings to another, and tili 
man, with all his wonderful System of feeling and thought, is called 
away to Him who is the great Author of all that is beautiful, and 
all that is sublime, and aU that is good ! 



INCENTIVES OF THE BEAUTIFUL.* 

What are half the crimes in the world committed for ? What 
brings into action the best virtues? The desire of possessing. 
Of possessing what? — not mere money, but every species of the 
beautiful which money can purchase. A man lies hid in a little, 
dirty, smoky room for twenty years of his life, and sums up as 
many oolumns of figures as would reach round half the earth, if 
they were laid at length ; he gets rieh ; what does he do with his 
riches? He buys a largc, well-proportioned house: in the ar- 
rangement of his fumiture, he gratifies himself with all the beauty 
which splendid colours, regulär figures, and smooth surfaces, can 
oonvey; he has the beauties of variety and association in his 
grounds : the cup out of which he drinks his tea is adomed with 
beautiful figures ; the chair in which he sits is covered with smooth, 
shining leather ; his table-cloth is of the most beautiful damask ; 
mirrors refiect the lights from every quarter of the room ; picturet 

* From the Lectnres on the Beaa^iful.— Part II. 
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of the best masters feed bis eye with all the beautite of imitatkn. 
A million of human creatures are emplojed in tbia eousutry in 
ministering to this feeling of the beautifiiL It is onlj a barbaroos, 
Ignorant people that can ever be occupied by the necessaries of 
life alone, If to eat, and to drink, and to be wann, were the oidj 
passions of our minds, we should all be what the lowest of ns adl 
are at this day. The love of the beautiM calla man to fresh 
exertions, and awakens him to a more noble life ; and the ^oiy 
of it is, that as painters imitate, and poets sing, and statoaries 
carve, and architects rear up the gorgeous trophies of their sküi— 
as everything becomes beautÜul, and orderly, and magnificent — the 
activity of the mind rises to still greater, and to better objedB. 
The principles of justice are sought out ; the powers of the roler, 
and the rights of the subject, are fixed; man advances to the 
enjoyment of rational liberty, and to the establishment of thoee 
great moral laws, which God has written in our hearts, to regulate 
the destinies of the world. 



SONNET ON THE SABBATH.* 

The first reason, then, why poetry is beautiful, is, becanse it 
describes natural objects, or moral feelings, which are themselTCS 
beautiful. For an example, I will read to you a beautiful äonnet 
of Dr. Leyden's upon the Sabbath morning, which has never been 
printed : — 

" With ailcnt awe I hall the sacred mom, 

Which slowly wakes while all the ficlds are still ; 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne, 

A graver mnrmar g^rglcs from the rill, 

And Echo answers softer from the hill. 
And softer sings the linnet from the thom, 

The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 
Hall, light serene ! hail, sacred Sabbath mom ! 
The fooks float silent by, in airy drove ; 

The sun, a placid yellow lustre shows ; 
The gales, that lately sighed along the grore, 

Have hushed their downy wings in dead repose 
The hov'ring rack of clouds forget to raove : — 

So smiled the day when the first mom arose !" 

* This and the foUowiDg passage is ßx>m the Lectore on rhe Beaatifiü.— 

piMtm. 
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N0W9 there is not a single image introduced into this verj beautüiil 
«mnet, which is not of itself beautiful ; tlie soothiug calm of the 
breeze, the noise of the rill, the song of the linnet, the hovering 
radt of doads, and the airy drove of rooks floating by, are aU 
objects that would be beautifiil in nature, and, of course, are so ic 
poetrj. The nodon that the whole appearance of the world ia 
inore cahn and oompoeed on the Sabbath, and that its sanctitj is 
feit in the whole creation, is unu9%iaüy beautiful and poetical. 
There is a pleasure in imitation — this is exactlj a picture of what 
a beautiful placid morning is, and we are delighted to see it so 
well represented. 



A BEAUTIFUL ACTION. 

A London merchant, who, I believe, is still alive, while he was 
stajing in the countrj with a friend, happened to mention that he 
Intended, the next year, to buj a ticket in the lotterj ; bis friend 
desired he would buy one for him at the same time, which, of 
course, was very wiUingly agreed to. The conversation dropped, 
the ticket never arrived, and the whole affair was entirely forgotten, 
when the country gentleman received information that the ticket 
purchased for him by bis friend, had come up a prize of twenty 
thousand pounds. Üpon bis arrival in London, he inquired of bis 
friend where he had put the ticket, and why he had not informed 
him that it was purchased. '^ I bought them both the same day, 
mine and your ticket, and I flung them both into a drawer of my 
bureau, and I never thought of them aflerward." " But how do 
you distinguish one ticket from the other? and why am I the 
holder of the fortunate ticket, more than you ?" " Why, at the 
time I put them into the drawer, I put a little mark in ink upon 
the ticket which I resolved should be yours ; and upon re-opening 
the drawer, I found that the one so marked was the fortunate 
ticket." Now this action appears to me perfectly beautifiil ; it is 
le beau ideal in morals, and gives that calm, yet deep emotion of 
pleasure, which every one so easily receives from the beauty of 
the ezterior world. 
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AURÜNGZEBE.* 



A MIXTÜRE of wonder and terror almost alwa3r8 excites tbe 
feeling of the sublime. Extraordinary power generallj exäles 
the feeliDg of the sublime by these means — bj mixing wonder 
with terror. A person who has never seen an jthing of tlie kind 
but a llttle boat, would think a sloop of eightj tons a goodlj and 
somewhat of a grand object, if all her sails were set, and ehe wen 
going gallantlj before the wind ; but a first-rate man-of-war waaU 
sail over such a sloop, and send her to the bottom, without anj 
person on board the man-of-war perceiving that thej had enooua- 
tered anj obstacle. Such power is wonderful and terrible — there- 
fore, sublime. Everybody possessed of power is an object eitha 
of awe or sublimity, from a justice of peace up to the Emperor 
Aurungzebe — an object quite as stupendous as the Alps. He 
had thirty-five millions of revenue, in a country where the prodncts 
of the earth are at least six times as cheap as in England : his em- 
pire extended over twenty-five degrees of latitude, and as many of 
longitude : he had put to death above twenty millions of people. I 
should like to know the man who could have looked at Aurungzebe 
without feeling him to the end of his limbs, and in every hair of his 
liead ! Such emperors are more sublime than cataracts. I think 
any man would have shivered more at the sight of Aurungzebe, 
than at the sight of the two rivers which meet at the Blue Moun- 
tains in America, and, bursting through the whole breadth of the 
ix>cks, roll their yictorious and united waters to the Eastem Sea. 



8UBLIMITT OF ECONOMT. 

I AM going to say rather an odd thing, but I can not help think« 
ing that the severe and rigid economy of a man in distress, has 
something in it very sublime, especially if it be endured fbr any 
length of time serenely and in silence. I remember a very stri- 
king instance of it in a young man, since dead. He was the son of 
a country curate, who had got him a berth on board a man-of-war, 
as midshipman. The poor curate made a great efibrt for his son ; 
fitted him out well with clothes, and gave him fifiy pounds in 
money. The first week, the poor boy lost his ehest, clothes, 

* Thif and the foUowing pasMge are from the Lectare on the SttbUme. 
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luoney, and eTerything he had in the world. The ship sailed for 
a foreign Station ; and bis loss was without n medj. He imme- 
diatelj quitted his mess, ceased to associate with the other nndship- 
men, who were the bods of gentlemen ; and for five years, without 
mentioning it to his parents — who he knew could not assist him 
— -or without borrowing a farthing from any human being, without 
m Single munnur or oomplaint, did that poor lad endure the most 
abject and degrading poverty, at a period of life when the feelings 
are most alive to ridicule, and the appetites moet prone to indul^ 
gence. Now, I oonfess I am a mightj adTOcate for the sublimity 
of such long and patient enduranoe. If jou can make the world 
Stare and look on, there, you have vanitj, or compassion, to Sup- 
port you ; but to bury all your wretchedness in your own mind — to 
resolye that you will have no man's pity, while you haTe one effort 
left to procnre his respect — to harbour no mean thought in the 
midst of abject poverty, but, at the very time you are surrounded 
by circumstances of humility and depression, to found a spirit of 
modest independence upon the consciousness of having always 
acted well ; this is a sublime, which, though it is found in the shade 
and retirement of life, ought to be held up to the praises of men, 
and to be looked upon as a noble model for Imitation. 



INSTINCT AND TALENT.* 

All the wonderful instincts of animals, which, in my humble 
opinion, are proved beyond a doubt, and the belief in which has 
not decreased with the increase of science and investigation — -all 
these instincts are given them only for the combination or preser- 
vation of their species. If they had not these instincts, they would 
be swept off the earth in an instant. This bee, that understands 
architecture so well, is as süipid as a pebblestone, out of his own 
particular business of making honey : and, with all his talents, he 
only exists that boys may eat his labours and poets sing about them. 
üi puerts placeas et dechmcUio ficu. A peasant-girl of ten years 
eld puts the whole republic to death with a little smoke; their 
palaces are tumed into candles, and every clergyman's wife makes 
mead-wine of the honey ; and there is an end of the glory and 

* This and the following passage are from the Lectore on the Facnltiea of 
AnimalM and of Man. 
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wisdom of the bees ! Whereas, man has talents tlmt have no soil 
of reference to bis existence ; and without which, bis spedes miglit 
remain npon earth in the 8ame safetj as if thej had them doC 
The bee works at tbat particular angle wbicb sayes most tun« 
and labour ; and the boasted edifice he is constnicting is onlj ftr 
bis egg: but Somerset House, and Blenheim, and the Loutr, 
have nothing to do with breeding. Epic poems, and Apollo Bel- 
Tideres, and Venus de Medicis, have nothing to do with livisg 
and eating. We might have discovered pig-nnts without the 
Boyal Society, and gathered acoms without reasoning about cunres 
of the ninth order. The inmiense superfluity of talent given to 
man, which has no bearing upon animal life, whieh has nothing 
to do with the mere preservation of existence, is one Tery distin- 
guishing circumstance in this comparison. There is no other 
animal but man to whom mind appears to be given for anj other 
purpose than the preservation of body. 



CHAKGE OP IN8TINCT. 

The most curious instance of a change of instinct is mentioned 
by Darwin. The bees carried over to Barbadoes and the Western 
Isles, ceased to lay up any honey after the first year ; as they 
found it not useful to them. They found the weather so fine and 
materials for making honey so plentiful, that they quitted their 
grave, prudent, and mercantile character, became exceedinglj 
profiigate and debauched, eat up their capital, resolved to work no 
more, and amused themselves by fiying about the sugar-houses, and 
stinging the blacks. The fact is, that by putting animals in differ- 
ent situations, you may change, and even reverse, any of their 
original propensities. SpaUanzani brought up an eagle upon bread 
and milk, and fed a dove on raw bcef. The circumstances by 
which an animal is surrounded, impel him to do so and so, by the 
changes they produce in bis body and mind. Alter those circum- 
stances, and he no longer does as he did before. This, instead of 
disproving the existence of an ir^tinct, only points out the cotmei 
on which it depends. 
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ANECDOTB OP AN ELEPHANT. * 

: artifices of a gentleman pursued by bailiifs, and tbe artifices 
inimal pursued for bis life, are tbe same tbing — call tbem 
it name jou please. Of all animals, tbe most surprising 
are told of tbe docility of elepbants. Tbe black people, 
ave tbe care of tbem, oflen go away, leaving tbem cbained 
üce, and place near tbem tbeir young cbildren, as if under 
are : tbe elepbant allows tbe little creature to crawl as far 
Tunk can reacb, and tben gently takes tbe young master up, 
aces bim more witbin bis own control. Every one knows 
l Story of tbe tailor and tbe elepbant, wbicb, if it be not true, 
jt sbows tbe opinion tbe Orientais, wbo know tbe animal 
intertain of bis sagacity. An eastem tailor to tbe court 
aking a magnificent doublet for a basbaw of nine tails, and 
lg it, afler tbe manner of eastern doublet«, witb gold, silver, 
ery species of metallic magnlficence. As be was busying 
f on tbis momentous occasion, tbere passed by, to tbe pools 
er, one of tbe royal elepbants, about tbe size of a broad- 
d wagon, rieb in ivory teetb, and sbaking, wilb its ponder- 
ad, tbe tailor's sbop to its remotest tbimble. As be passed 
be window, tbe elepbant bappened to look in; tbe tailor 
ip bis eyes, perceived tbe proboscis of tbe elepbant near bim, 
Mng seized witb a fit of facetiousness, pricked tbe animal 
is needle ; tbe mass of matter immediately retired, stalked 
o tbe pool, filled bis trunk füll of muddy water, and, return- 
the sbop, overwbelmed tbe artisan and bis doublet witb tbe 
fibcts of bis vengeance. 



LONOEVITT AND WISDOM.* 

'. wisdom of a man is made up of wbat be obser\'es, and 
tbers observe for bim ; and of course tbe sum of wbat be 
luire must principally depend upon tbe time in wbicb be can 
3 it. AU tbat we add to our knowledge is not an increase, 
t exact Proportion, of all we possess ; because we loso some 
as we gain otbers ; but upon tbe wbole, wbile tbe body and 
emain healtby, an active map increases in mtelligence, and 

* From the Lecinre on the Faculties of Bcasts. 
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oonsequentlj in power. J£ we lived seven huna^ id jears instead 
of seventy, we should write better epic poems, build better housesi 
and invent more complicated mecbanism, than we do now. I 
should question very much if Mr. Mihie could build a bridge so 
well as a gentleman who had engaged in that occupation for seyen 
centuries : and if I had had only two hundred years' experience in 
lecturing on moral philosophj, I am well convinced I should do it 
a little better than I now do. On the contrarj, how diminntire 
and absurd all the efiTorU of man would have been, if the duration 
of bis life had only been twentj years, and if he had died of cAä 
age just at the period when everj human being begins to suspect 
that he is the wisest and most extraordinarj person that erer did 
exist! I think it is Helvetius who sajs, he is quite certain we 
only owe our superiority over the orang-outangs to the greater 
length of life conceded to us ; and that, if our life had been as shori 
as theirs, they would have totally defeated us in the competition 
for nuts and ripe blackbcrries. I can hardly agree to this extray- 
igant Statement ; but I think, in a life of twenty years the efibrts 
>f the human mind would have been so considerably lowered, that 
we might probably have thought Helvetius a good philosopher, and 
admired bis skeptical absurdities as some of the greatest efifbrts of 
the human understanding. Sir Richard Blackmore would have 
been our greatest poet; our wit would have been Dutch; our 
faith, French ; the Hottentots would have given us the model for 
manners, and the Turks for govemment ; and we might probably 
have been such miserable reasoners respecting the saered truths 
of reli^on, that we should have thought they wanted the support 
of a puny and childish jealousy of the poor beasts that perish. His 
gregarious nature is another cause of man's superiority over all 
other animals. A lion lies under a hole in a rock ; and if any 
other lion happen to pass by, they fight. Now, whoever gets a 
habit of lying under a hole in a rock, and fighting with every gen- 
tleman who passes near him, can not possibly make any progress. 
Every man's understanding and acquirements, how great and ex- 
tensive soever they may appoar, are made up from the contribu- 
tions of his friends and companions. You spend your moming io 
leaming from Hume what happened at particular periods of your 
own history : you dine where some man teils you what he has ob- 
served in the East Indies, and another discoorses of brown sugai 
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anJ Jamaicd. It is from these perpetual rills of knowledge, tliat 
jou refresK yourself, and become strong and healthy as yon are. 
If lions would consort rogether, and growl out the observations 
ihey have made, about killing sheep and shepherds, the mo8t likely 
places for catching a calf grazing, and so forth, they could not fall 
to improve ; because they would be actuated by such a wide ränge 
öf Observation, and operating by the Joint force of so many minds. 
It may be said, that the gregarious spirit in man may proceed 
from his wisdom ; and not his wisdom from his gregarious spirit. 
This I should doubt It appears to be an original principle in 
Bome animals, and not in others ; and is a quality given to some 
to better their condition, as swiftness or strength is given to 
others. The tiger lives alone — bulls and cows do not; yet, a 
tiger is as wise an animal as a bull. A wild boar lives with the 
herd tili he comes of age, which he does at three years, and then 
quits the herd and lives alone. There is a solitary species of bee, 
and there is a gregarious bee. Whether an animal should herd 
or not, seems to be as much a provision of nature, as whether it 
gbould crawl, creep, or fly. 



8HTNESS.' 



The most curious offspring of shame, is shyness ; — a word al- 
ways used, I fancy, in a bad sense, to signify misplaced shame ; for 
a person who feit only diffident^ exactly in proportion as he ought, 
would never be called shy. But a shy person feels more shame, 
than it is graoeful, or proper, he should feel ; generally, either from 
ignorance or pride. A young man, in making his first entrance 
into Society, is so Ignorant as to imagine he is the object of univer- 
sal attention ; and that everything he does is subject to the most 
rigid cridcism. Of course, under such a supposition, he is shy 
and embarrassed : he regains his ease, as he becomes aware of his 
insignificance. An excessive jealousy of reputation, is the very 
frequent parent of shyness, and mak^s us all afraid of saying and 
doing, what we might say and do, with the utmost propriety and 
grace. We are afraid of hazarding anything; and the game 
ttands still, because no man will venture any stake : whereas, the 

» Tliis md the next are from the Lccture of the Evil Affections. 
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object of living together, is not securitj onlj, but enjojment Bolfa 
objects are promoted by a moderate dread of shame; both de- 
stroyed bj that passion, when it amounts to shjmess ; — for a shj 
person not only feeh pain, and gives pain ; but, what is worse, be 
iiicurs blame, for a want of that rational and manlj oonfidenee, 
which is so useful to those who possess it, and so pleasant to those 
who witness it I am severe against shjness, because k looks 
like a virtue without heing a virtue ; and because it gives us falae 
notions of what the reo/ virtue is. I admit that it is sometimes an 
affair of body, rather than of mind ; that where a person wishes to 
say what he knows will be received with favour, he cannol com- 
mand himself enough to do it, But this is merely the effect of 
habit, where the cause that created the habit has for a moment 
ceased. When the feelings respecting shame are disciplined by 
good sense, and commerce with the world, to a fair medium, the 
body will soon leam to obey the decisions of the understanding. 

Nor let any young man imagine (however it may flatter the 
vanity of those who perceive it), that there can be anything worthy 
of a man, in faltering, and tripping, and stammering, and looking 
like a fool, and acting like a down. A silly College pedant be- 
lieves that this highest of all the virtues, consists in the shame of 
the body ; in losing the ease and possession of a gentleman ; in 
turning red ; and tumbling down ; in saying this tliing, when you 
mean that ; in ovjrtuming everybody within your reach, out of 
pure baslifulness ; and in a general stupidity and ungainliness, and 
confusion of limb, and thought, and motion. But that dread of 
shame, which virtue and wisdom teach, is, to act so, from the cra- 
dle to the tomb, that no man can cast upon you the shadow of re- 
proach ; not to swerve on this side for wealth, or on that side for 
favour ; but to go on speaking truly, and acting justly ; no man's 
oppressor, and no man's sycophant and slave. This is the shame 
of the soul ; and these are the blushes of the inward man ; which 
are v^orth all the distortions of the body, and all the crimson of the 
face. 



USES DP THE EVIL AFPECTIONS. 

It appears, then, fix>m this enumeradon of the ungrateful pns- 
dions, which lead men to act from feelings of aversion, that they are 
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all rcferable to the memorj of evil, the actual Sensation, the future 
anticipation of it, or the resentment which anj one of these notions 
is apt to excite. The remembrance of past evils, produces melan- 
choly : the Sensation of present evils, if thej be referred to the 
bodj, pain ; if to the mind, grief. Enyj, hatred, and malice, are 
all modifications of resentmient, differing in the causes which have 
exctted that resentment, as well as in the degree in which it is en- 
tertained. Shame is that particular species of grief, which pro- 
oeeds from losing the esteem of our fellow-creatures ; fear, the an- 
ticipation of future evils. This is the catalogue of human miseries 
and pains ; and it is piain whj they have been added to our nature. 
Bj the miseries of the body, man is controUed within his proper 
sphere, and leams what manner of life it was intended he should 
lead : fear and suspicion are given to guard him from härm : re- 
sentment, to punish those who inilict it ; and by punishment, to de- 
ter them. By the pain of inactivity, we are driven to exertion : 
by the dread of shame, to labour for esteem. But all these preg- 
nant and productive feelings are poured into the heart of man, not 
with anything that has the air of human moderation — not with a 
measure that looks like precision and adjustment — but wildly, lav- 
ishly, and in excess. Frovidence only impels ; it makes us start 
up from the earth, and do something ; but whether that something 
shall be good or evil, is the arduous decision which that Frovi- 
dence has left to us. You cannot sit quietly tili the torch is held 
np to your cottage, and the dagger to your throat : if you could, 
this scene of things would not long be what it now is. The solemn 
feeling which rises up in you at such times, is as much the work 
of God, as the splendour of the lightning is his work ; but that 
feeling may degenerate into the fury of a savage, or be disciplined 
into the rational Opposition of a wise and a good man. You mmi 
be affected by the distinctions of your fellow-creatures — you can- 
not help it ; but you may envy those distinctions, or you may em- 
ulate them. The dread of shame may enervate you for every 
manly exertion, or be the vigilant guardian of purity and inno* 
cence. In a strong mind, fear grows up into cautious sagacity ; 
grief, into amiable tendemess. Without the noble toil of moral 
education, the one is abject cowardice, the otlier etemal gloom ; 
therefore, there is the good, and there is the evil ! Every man's 
destiny is in his own hands. Nature has given us those beginnin^js, 
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which are the elements of the foulest vices, and the seeds of evö^iL 
sweet and immortal virtue : but though Nature has given you the 
liberty to choose, she has terrified you by her punishments, and 
lured you by her rewards, to choose aright ; for she has not only 
taken care that envy, and cowardice, and melancholy, and reyenge, 
shall carry with them their own curse — but she has rewarded 
emulation, courage, patience, cheerfuhiess, and dignity, with that 
feehng of cahn pleasure, which makes it the highest act of human 
wisdom to labour for their attainment. 



PAST HAPPINESS.* 

The memory of past good, and the memory of past evil, are 
both without a specific name in our language ; though it should 
seem, that they require one, as much as hope or fear — to which, 
in point of time, they are oontrasted. We all know that present 
happiness is very materially affected by happiness in prospect: 
but, perhaps, it is not enough urged as a motive for benev- 
olence. 

Mankind are always happier for having been happy ; so that 
if you make them happy now, you make them happy twenty 
years hence by the memory of it A childhood passed with a 
due miitture of rational indulgence, under fond and wise parents, 
diffuses over the whole of life, a feeling of calm pleasure ; and, 
in extreme old age, is the very last remembranoe which time can 
erase from the mind of man. No enjoyment, however inoonsider- 
able, is confined to the present moment. A man is the happier 
for life, from having made once an agreeable tour, or lived for 
any length of time with pleasant people, or enjoyed aiiy consider- 
able interval of innocent pleasure : and it is most probably the 
recoUection of their past pleasures, which contributes to render 
old men so inattentive to the scenes before them; and carries 
them back to a world that is past, and to scenes never to be 
renewed again. 



THE FORCE OF HABIT. — HOBBES ÄND HIS PIPE.t 

Habits may be divided into active and passive ; — those things 
which we do by an act of the will, and those things which we 
* From the Lectare on the Benevolent Affectiona. 
t From the I^ictnre on Habit, Fan h 
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Kiffer by the agencj of some extemal power. I begin with the 
active habits; and, after stating a few of the most familiär of 
them, I will shortly analyze the examples, in order to show that 
they are merely referable to assodation. It may be as well, per- 
haps to give a specimen of the life of a man whose existence was, 
at last, entirely dependent upon the habits he had contracted: it is 
a fair picture of the dominion which habit establishes over us, at 
the close of life, " The professed rule of Mr. Hobbes," say^ Dr. 
White Kennet in his Memoirs of the Cavendish family, ^ was to 
dedicate the moming to exercise, and the evening to study. At 
his first rising, he walked out, and climbed up a hill: if the 
weather was not dry, he made a point of fatiguing himself within 
doors, so as to perspire ; remarking constantly, that an old man 
had more moisture than heat ; and by such motion, heat was to be 
acquired, and moisture expelled. After this, the philosopher took 
a very comfortable breakfast, and then went round the lodgings to 
wait upon the earl, the conntess, the children, and any consider- 
able strangers ; paying some short addresses to all of them. He 
kept these rounds tili about twelve o'cloek, when he had a little 
dinner provided for him, which he eat always by himself, without 
ceremony. Soou afler dinner, he retired to his study, and had hii 
candie, with ten or twelve pipes of tobacco, laid by him ; then, 
shutting the door, he feil to smoking, thinking, and writing, for 
seyeral honrs. He could never endure to be lefl in an empty 
house ; whenever the earl removed, he would go along with him, 
even to his last sti^e, from Chatsworth to Hardwick. This was 
the constant tenor of his life, from which he never varied, no, not 
a moment, nor an atom." 

This is the picture of a man whose life appears to have been 
entirely regulated by the past ; who did a thing because he had 
done it; who, so far as bodily actions were concemed, could 
hardly be said to have any fresh motives ; but was impelled by 
one regulär set of volitions, constantly recurring at fixed periods. 
Now, take any one of his habits, and examine its progress ; it will 
afibrd a natural history of this law of the mind, and will show 
what circumstances in that law are most worthy of Observation. 

He smoked : how did this begin ? It might have begun any 
how He was staying, perhaps, at some house where smoking 
wat in fiuhioo, and began to tmoke out of compliance with tba 
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humours of other i)er8ons. At first, he thought it anpleasant; 
and as all the expirations and inspirations were new and difficalt, 
it required considerable attention ; and at the close of the eTemng 
he could have distmctlj recollected, if he had tried to do so, that 
his mind had beei emplojed in thinking how he was to manage 
and manoeuvre the pipe. The practice goes on; the disgust 
vanishes ; mach less attention is necessarj to smoke well : in a 
few days the association is formed ; the moment the cloth is taken 
awaj after supper, the idea of smoking occurs : if any acddeDt 
happen to prevent it, a slight pain is feit in consequence ; it seems 
as if things did not go on in their regulär track, and some con- 
fusion had crept into the arrangements of the evening. As the 
association goes on, it gathers strength from the circumstances 
connected with it ; from the mirth and conversation with which it 
is joined : at last, afler a lapse of jears, we see the philoeopher of 
Malmsburj advanced from one, to one dozen of pipes ; so perfect 
in all the tactics of a smoker, so dexterous in all the mfiniifll of 
his dlrty i*ecreation, that he would fill, light, and smoke out his 
pipe, without the slightest remembrance of what he had been 
doing, or the most minute Interruption to any immoral, irreliglous, 
or unmathematical track of thought, in which he happened to be 
engaged: but we must not forget, that though his amusement occn- 
pied him so little, and was passed over with such a small share of 
his attention, the want of it would have occupied him so much, 
that he could have done nothing without it ; all his speculatlons 
would have been at an end, and without his twelve pipes he might 
have been a friend to devotion, to freedom, or anything eise 
which, in the customary tenor of his thoughts, he certainly was 
not The phenomenon observable herc is, that the physical taste 
lost its effect ; that which was nauseous ceased to be so. Next, 
the habit began with a con.'jiderable difficulty of bodily action, and 
with a füll attention of the mind to what was passing. It was not 
easy to smoke, and the philosopher was compelled to be careful, 
in Order to do it properly ; but as the habit increaaed, he indulged 
in it with such little attention of mind or exertion of body, that 
he did it without knowing he did it. Lastly, any Interruption 
of the habit would have occasioned to him the greatest un- 
easiness 
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THE ORBIT OP A HABIT.* 

The period of time in which a habit renews its action, or (if T 
may be allowed tbe expression) the orbit of a habit, is of very dif- 
ferent dlmensions. We may bave a habit of shrugging up the 
Shoulders every half-bour; or, of eating three eggs every moming; 
or, of dioing at a club once a moDth ; or, of going down to sce a 
relation once a year : but jt is difficult to conceive any habit form- 
ing itself for a period greater than a year. I can easily conceive 
that a person who set off on every Ist of June, to pay a visit, 
might have the force of habit added to bis other inducements, and 
go, partly because he loved the persons, partly because he had 
done it before ; but is it easy to believe that there is a habit of 
doing anything every other year? or, how very ridiculous it 
would sound for two persons to say. " We agreed a long time 
ago to dine together every Bissextile, or leap-year, and it is now 
grown into a perfect habit!" This limitation of habits to the 
period of a year — which I by no means lay any great stress 
upon, but which has some degree of truth in it — depends 
somewhat upon the revolution of names and appearances. To 
do anything the first day of a month, or on one particular day 
every year, is to strengthen a habit by the recurrence of names 
or seasons ; but if an action be performed every third or fourth 
year, the same name and the same appearances have occurred, 
without being connected with the same deed, and therefore the 
habit is impaired. 



SÜPERIORITY TO HABIT. 

Men aware of the power of habit, escape its influence; and 
therefore, it is among the most trite principles of education to dis- 
cover the particular habits to which we are exposed by Situation 
and profession; and, when they are discovered, to resist them. 
Without any intentional efforts to resist professional habits, they 
are unconsciously resisted by the magnitude and variety of some 
men's minds ; and by the liberal pursuits which they contrive to 
connect with their professions. There is an effect of custom and 
habit to which we are all extremely indebted, and that is, that it 

• This and the following pfwsages are from the Lectures on Habit, Part II. 
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regulatea everjthing which nothing eise regulates, where there is 
no propriety, and no duty, to be consulted, The reference is aI- 
ways to habit — in dress, in ceremony, in equipage, in all the cir» 
cumstances of life, where almost any conduct would be virtuonsy a 
compliance with custom is the only conduct that is wise, and a man 
of sense is rather pleased that the public legblate for him on pcHots 
where choice would neither be easy nor useful. It is a strung 
mark of a good understanding, to allow custom an easy empire on 
these occasions. It is a much surer mark of talent, that men 
should rise above the influence of habit, and be better and greater 
than that to which the circumstances of their lives, or the charac- 
ter of their age, would appear to doom them. This is the reason 
why we admire men, who, born in poverty, and accustomed to 
objects of sense, have been able to conceive the dignity, the value, 
and the pleasure of intellectual gratification ; who, deviating from 
every model they had seen, and guided only by their inward light, 
have steadily, and successfully, pursued the path of virtuous fame. 
By this subjugation of habitual thoughts, and escape from habitual 
objects, Bacon the friar, Czar Peter, Lord Verulwn, and all great 
men, in law and in arts, have preceded the ages in which they 
lived, and become the beacons «f future times. The mass of 
men, say whatever is said, do whatever is done, think whatever is 
thought, and can not easily conceive anything greater and better 
than what is already created. But, in the grossest period of 
monastic ignorance, Bacon saw that the whole art of war might 
be changed by the mvention of gunpowder ; the Czar puUed down 
a nation habitually victorious, roused and elevated a people habit- 
ually stupid and depressed : Lord Verulam looked upon his own 
times with the same cool estrangement from the influence of habit, 
as if he were contemplating a nation of the ancient world ; and 
was so little imposed upon by the imperfect pliilosophy which then 
prevailed, that he efFected that entire revolution in physical rea- 
soning, by which we are all benefited to the present hour. Such 
victones over present objects — such power of reflecüng, where 
attention Ls not stimulated by novelties — are generally great 
triuraphs of the human understanding, and decisive proofs of its 
vigour and excellence, in every individual instance where tliey 
are found. Whoever is leamed in an ignorant age ; whoever is 
Uberal in a bigoted age; whoever is temperate and respectablo 
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in a licendons age ; whoever is elegant and enlarged in his viewB, 
where his profession chains him down to technical rules and 
narrow limits ; whoever had gsuned an j good which habit opposes, 
or avoided any evil which habit might induce — that man has 
vindicated the dignity and the power of his mind, by the fairest of 
all tests — by doing what the mass of mankind cannot do. 



EFFECT OF HABIT. 

A BEAüTiFüL effect of habit is, that rt endows with pretematural 
strength everj quality of the mind or heart which it calls into 
more than ordinary action. If protection is wanted, mcn are 
ready, long habituated to the fear of death. If gentleness and 
benevolence are wanted to lessen the miseries of life, women are 
habituaüy gcntle and benevolent. If patient industry, you have 
it in the laborer, and the mechanic. What but the power of habit, 
has given to us the advant^e of those fine legal understandings, 
that have gradually formed the System of law in this country? 
How are our naval victories gained, but by hahitual character, 
skill, and courage ? Whence the effusions of eloquence every day 
to be witnessed in the Senate, buf by that intrepidity, sclf-posses- 
sion, and command of words and images, which habit only can 
confer? Fresh, youthful, untaught nature can never do such 
things as these. It is nature in its manhood, instructcd by failure^ 
fortified by precedent, confirmed by success, riveted hy habit, and 
carried to a pitch of glory, by intense adhesion to one object, 
which, with all the primary efTorts of its rüde vigour, it never 
coald have reached ; diminishing the pleasure of vice, and strength- 
ening the habit of virtue. 



THE PASSIONS. 

The passions are in morals, what motion is in physics : they 
create, preservc, and animate ; and without them, all would be 
tilence and death. Avance guidcs men across the deserts of the 
ocean ; pride Covers the earth with trophies, and mausoleums, and 
pyramids ; love tums men from their savage rudeness ; ambition 
shakes the very fbundations of kingdoms. By the love of glory, 
weak nations twell into magnitude and strength. Whatever ther» 
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is of terrible, whatever there is of beautifiil in hnman events, all 
tbat shakes the soul to and fro, and is remembered while thoo^ 
and flesh cling together — all these have their origin from the pas- 
sions. As it is only in storms, and when their Coming watere are 
driven up into the air, that we catch a sight of the depths of llie 
sea, it is only in the season of perturbation that we have a glimpae 
of the real internal nature of man. It is then only, that the might 
of these eruptions shaking his frame, dissipates all the feeble cot- 
erings of opinion, and rends in pieces that cobweb veil, with whidi 
fashion hides the feelings of the heart. It is then only that 
Nature spcaks her genuine feelings ; and, as at the last night of 
Troy, when Venus illumined the darkness, ^neas saw the gods 
themselves at work — so may we, when the blaze of passion ia 
flung upon man's nature, mark in him the signs of a oelestial 
origin, and tremble at the invisible agents of Gtod ! 

Look at great men in critical and perilous moments, when every 
cold and. little spirit is extinguished : their passions always bring 
them out harmless ; and at the very moment when they setm to 
perish, they emerge into greater glory. Alexander, in the midst 
of bis mutinous ßoldiers ; Frederick of Prussia, combating against 
the armies of three kingdoms ; Cortes breaking in pieces the 
Mexican empire : — their passions led all these great men to fix 
their attention strongly upon the objects of their desires; they 
ßäw them under aspects unknown to, and unseen by common men, 
and which enabled them to conceive and execute those hardy en- 
terprises, deemed rash and foolish, tili their wisdom was established 
by their success. It is in fact the great passions alone which 
enable men to distinguish between what is difficult and what is 
impossible: a distinction always confounded by merely sensible 
men ; who do not even suspect the existence of those means, which 
men of genius employ to effect their object It is only passion 
which gives a man that high enthusiasm for his country, and 
makes him regard it as the only object worthy of human attention ; 
— an enthusiasm, which to common eyes appears madness and 
extravagance ; but which always creates fresh powers of mind, 
and conunonly insures their ultimate success. In fact, it is only 
the great passions, which, tearing us away from the seductions of 
indolence, endow us with that continuity of attention, to which 
alone laperiority of mind is attached. It is to their passions, 
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alone, under the providence of Grgd, that nations must tnist, wlien 
perils gather thick about them, and thcir last momcnts seem to be 
at band. The histoiy of the world shows us that men are not to 
be oounted hy their numbers, but hj the fire and vigour of their 
passions ; bj their deep sense of injurj ; by their memory of patt 
glorj ; by. their eagerness for fresh fame ; by their clear and steady 
resolation of ceasing to live, or of achieving a particular object, 
which, when it is once formed, strikes off a load of manacles and 
chains, and gives free Space to all heavenly and heroic feelings. 
All great' and extraordinary actions come from the heart. There 
are Beasons in human affairs, when qualities fit enough to conduct 
the conunon business of life, are feeble and useless ; and when 
men must trust to emotion, for that safety which reason at such 
times can never give. These are the feehngs which led the ten 
thousand over the Carduchian mountains ; these are the feelings 
by which a handful of Greeks broke in pieces the power of Persia : 
they have, by tums, humbled Austria, rcduced Spain ; and in the 
lens of the Dutch, and on the mountains of the Swiss, defended 
the happiness, and revenged the oppressions, of man ! Grod calls 
all the passions out in their keenness and vigour, for the present 
safety of mankind. Anger and revenge, and the heroic mind, and 
a readiness to suffer: — all the secret strength, all the invisible 
array, of the feelings — all that nature has reserved for the great 
ecenes of the world. For the usual hopes, and the common aids 
of man, are all gone ! Kings have perished, armies are subdued, 
nations mouldered away ! Nothing remains, under God, but those 
passions which have oflen proved the best ministers of bis 
vengeance, and the surest protectors of the world. 
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PASSAGES PROM SERMONS. 



OF SERMONS.* 

Fbbachino has become a bye-word for long and doli conveiw- 
tion of any kind ; and whoever wishes to imply, in any pieoe of 
writing, the absence of everything agreeable and inyiting, calls it 
a sermon. 

One reason for this is the bad choice of subjects for the polpit 
Tlie clergy are allowed about twenty-six hoars every year for the 
Instruction of their fellow-creatures ; and I can not help thinking 
this Short time had better be employed on practical subjects, in ex- 
plaining and enforcing that conduct which the spirit of Christianity 
requires, and which mere worldly happiness commonly coincides 
to recommend. These are the topics nearest the heart, which 
make us more fit for this and a better world, and do all the good 
that sermons ever will do. Critical explanations of difficult pas- 
sages of Scripture, dissertations on the doctrinal and mysterioi» 
points of religion, leamed investigations of the meaning and accom- 
plishment of prophecies, do well for publication, but are ungenial 
to the habits and taste of a general audience. Of the highest im- 
portance they are to those who can defend the faith and study it 
profoundly ; but God forbid it should be necessary to be a scholar, 
or a critic, in order to be a Christian. To the multitude, whethor 
elegant or vulgär, the result only of erudition, employed for the 
defence of Christianity, can be of any consequence : with the eru- 
dition itself they can not meddle, and must be fatigued if they are 
doomed to hear it In every congregation there are a certain num- 
ber whom prindple, old age, or sickness, has rendered traly de 

* Fram ths Freface to the CoUectSon of SermogiB, «t Edinbnrigfa, 1800» 
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rout ; but in preaching, as in eveiything eise, the greater number 
of instances oonstitute the rule, and the lesser the exception. 

A distinction is set up, with the usual inattention to the meaning 
of words, between moral and religious subjecta of discourse ; as if 
every moral subject must not necessarily be a Christian subject. 
If Christianitj concem itself with our present, as well as our future 
happiness, how can any virtue, or the doctrine which inculcates it, 
be considered as foreign to our sacred religion ? Has our Saviour 
forbidden justice — proscribed mercy, benevolence, and good faith ? 
or, when we State the more sublime motives for their cultivation, 
which we derive from revelation, why are we not to display the 
temporal motives also, and to give solidity to elevation by fixing 
piety upon interest? 

There is a bad taste in the language of sermons evinced by a 
constant repetition of the same scriptural phrases, which, perhaps, 
were used with great judgment two hundred years ago, but are 
now become so trite that they may, without any great detriment, 
be exchanged for others. " Putting off the old man — and putting 
oo the new man," " The one thing needful," " The Lord hath set 
up bis candlestick," " The armour of righteousness," etc., etc., etc., 
etc. The sacred Scriptures are surely abundant enough to afford 
ns the same idea with some novelty of language : we can never be 
driven, from the penury of these writings, to wear and fritter their 
holy language into a perfect cant, which passes through the ear 
without leaving any impression. 

To this cause of the unpopularity of sermons may be added the 
extremely ungraceful manner in which they are delivered. The 
English, generally remarkable for doing very good things in a very 
bad manner, seem to have reserved the maturity and plenitude of 
their awkwardness for the pulpit A clergyman clings to bis vel- ! 
Tet cushion with either band, keeps bis eye rivetcd upon bis book, i 
speaks of the ecstasies of joy and fear with a voice and a face i 
which indicate neither, and pinions bis body and soul into the same 
attitude of limb and thought, for fear of being called theatrical and 
afiected. The most intrepid veteran of us all dares no more than | 
wipe his face with bis cambric sudarium ;* if, by mischance, bis | 
band slip from its orthodox gripe of the velvet, he draws it back 
as from liquid brimstone, or the caustic iron of the law, and atones 

* ClMlical Latin for a clo^ to wipe awüj ponpiration, or, a handkercliicf. 
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for this indecornm by fresh infiexibilitj and more rigorous saiiie- 
ness. Is it wonder, then, that every semi-delirioas sectary whc 
poura forth bis animated nonsense with the genuine look and Toke 
of passion sbould gesticulate away the congregation of the most 
profound and learned divine of the Established Church, and in two 
Sundays preach bim bare to the very sexton ? Why are we nat- 
ural every where but in the pulpit ? No man expresses warm and 
animated feeiings .anywhere eise, with bis mouth alone, but with 
bis whole body ; he articulates with every limb, and talks fwm 
bead to foot with a thousand voices. Why this holoplexia* on 
sacred occasions alone ? Why call in the aid oi paralysis to pielj? 
Ifl it a rule of oratory to balance the style against the subject, and 
to handle the most sublime truths in the dullest language and the 
driest manner ? Is sin to be taken from men as £ve was fivxn 
Adam, by casting them into a deep slumber ? Or from what pos- 
sible perversion of common sense are we all to look like field- 
preachers in Zembla, holy lumps of ice numbed into quiesoenoe, 
and Stagnation, and mumbling ? 

It is theatricul to use action, and it is Methodisttcal to use ac- 
tion. 

But we have cherished contempt for sectaries, and persevered 
in dignÜied tameness so long, that while we are freezing common 
sense for large salaries in stately churches, amidst whole acres and 
fiirlongs of empty pews, the crowd are feasting on ungrammatical 
fervour and illiterate animation in the crumbling hovels of Metho- 
dists. If influence over the imagination can produce these power- 
ful efTects ; if this be the chain by which the people are dragged 
captive at the wheel of enthusiasm, why are we, who are rocked 
in the cradle of ancient genius, who hold in one band the book of 
the wisdom of God, and in the other grasp that eloquence which 
mied the Pagan world, why are we never to rouse, to appeal, to 
inflame, to break through every barrier, up to the very haunts and 
Chambers of the soul ? If the vilest interest upon earth can daily 
call forth all the powers of mind, are we to harangue on public 
Order, and public happiness, to picture a reuniting world, a resur- 
rection of souls, a rekindling of ancient affections, the dying day 
of heaven and of earth, and to unveil the tlirone of God, with a 

* A medical term, indicating a paralysis of the wholo body, os opposed tc 
paraplegia or hemiplegia, a palsy of a part. 
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wretched apathj which we neither feel nor show in the most trifling 
concems of life ? This surelj can be neither deoency nor piety, 
but ignorant shame, bojish bashfulness, luxurious indolence, or any- 
tbing but propriety and sense. There is, I grant, something dis- 
ooaraging at present to a man of sense in the sarcastical phrase of 
populär preacher; but I am not entirely without hope that the 
time may come when energy in the pulpit will be no longer con- 
Bidered as a mark of superficial understanding ; when animation 
and affectation will be separated; when churches will cease (as 
Swifl sajTs) to be public dormitories ; * and sleep be no longer 
looked upon as the most convenient vehicle of good sense. 

I know well that out of ten thousand orators by far the greater 
number must be bad, or none could be good ; but by becoming 
sensible of the mischief we have done, and are doing, we may all 
advance a proportional step ; the worst may become what the best 
are, and the best better. 

There is always a want of grandeur in attributing great events 
to little causes ; but this is in some smaU degree compensated for 
by truth. I am couTinced we should do no great injury to the 
cause of religion if we remembered the old combination of ara ci 
foci, and kept our churches a little warmer. An experienced der- 
gyman can pretty well estimate the number of bis audience by the 
indications of a sensible thermometer. The same blighting wind 
chilb piety which is fatal to vegetable life ; yet our power of en- 
countering weather varies with the object of our hardihood ; we 
are very Scythians when pleasure is concemed, and Sybarites 
when the bell summons us to church. 

No reflecting man can ever wish to adulterate manly piety (the 
parent of all that is good in the world) with mummery and parade. 
But we are stränge, very stränge creatures, and it is better, per- 
hap», not to place too much confidence in our reason alone. If 
anything, there is, perhaps, too little porop and ceremony in our 
worship, instead of too much. We quarreled with the Roman 
Catholic church, in a great hurry and a great passion, and furious 
with spieen; clothed ourselves with sackcloth, because she was 

♦ Füller, in bis Holy State, has paid : " It is a shame when the Church 
itftelf is ccemeteriam, whercin the livinc^ sleep above groand, as the dead do 
bencath." Swift mokea the most of this subject in his witty sermon on 
Sloeping in Chorcb. 
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habited in brocade ; rusbing, like children, from onc extreme to 
another, and blind to all medium between complication and bar- 
renness, formality and neglect. I am verj glad to find we are 
calling in, more and more, the aid of music to our Service. In 
London, wbere it can be commanded, good music bas a prodigious 
effect in filling a cburch; organs bave been put up in various 
churches in the coimtry, and, as I have been informed, with the 
best possible effect. Of what value, it may be asked, are auditon 
who come tliere from such motives ? But our first business seems 
to be, to bring them there from any motive which is not undigni- 
fied and ridiculous, and then to keep them there from a good one : 
those who come for pleasure may remain for prayer. 

Pious and worthy clergymen are ever apt to imagine that man- 
kind are what they ought to be — to mistake the duty for the fect 
— to suppose that religion can never weary its votaries-^that the 
same novelty and ornament which are necessary to enforce every 
temporal doctrine are wholly superfluous in religious admonition ; 
and that the worid at large consider religion as the most important 
of all concerns, merely because k is so : whereas, if we refer to 
facta, the very reverse appears to be the case. Every considera- 
tion influences the mind in a Compound ratio of the importanoe of 
the effects which it involves, and their proximity. A man who 
was sure to die a death of torture in ten years would think more 
of the moät trifiing gratification or calamity of the day than of bis 
tom fiesh and twisted nerves years hence. If we were to read 
the gazette of a naval rictory from the pulpit, we should be daz- 
zled with the eager eyes of our audience — they would sit throu^ 
an earthquake to hear us. The cry of a child, the fall of a book, 
the most triüing occurrence is sufficient to dissipate religious 
thought, and to intix>duce a more willing train of ideas : a sparrow 
fiuttering about the church is an antagonist which the most pro- 
found theologian in Europe is wholly unable to overoome. A 
clergyman has so little previous disposition to attention in bis favour, 
that, without the utmost efforts, he can neither excite it nor preserve 
it when excited. It is bis business to awaken mankind by every 
means in bis power, and to show them their true interest. If he 
despise energy of manner and labour of composition, from a con- 
viction that bis audience are willing, and that bis subject alone will 
Support him, he will only add lethargy to langiior, and confirm the 
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drowäiness of his hearers bj becoming a great example of sleep 
himself. 

That many greater causes are at work to undermine religion 1 
seriouslj believe ; but I shall probably be laughed at when I say 
that warm churches, solemn music, animated preaching upon 
practica! subjects, and a service some little abridged, would be no 
contemptible seconds to the just, necessary, and innumerable in- 
Tcctives which have been levelled against Rousseau, Voltaire, 
D*Alembert, and the whole pandemonium of those martyrs to 
atbeism who toiled with such laborious malice, and sufifered odium 
with such inflexible profiigacy, for the wretchedness and despair 
of their fellow-creatures. 

I have merely expressed what appears to me to be the truth in 
these remarks. I hope I shall not give offence ; I am sure I do 
not mean to do it Some allowance should be made for the severity 
of censure when the provident satirist fumishes the raw material 
for his own art, and commits every fault which he blames. 



AN ILLUSTRATION.* 

The snn is now fallen in the heavens, and the habitations of 
men are shaded in gross darkness. That sun is hastening onward 
to other climates, to carry to all tongues, and people, and nations 
the splendour of day. What scenes of mad ambition and of 
bleeding war will it witness in its course. What cruel stripes ; 
what iron bondage of the human race ; what debasing superstition ; 
what foul passions; what thick and dismal ignorance! It will 
beam upon the savage and sensual Moor ; it will lighten the robber 
of Arabia to his prey ; it will glitter on the chains of the poor 
negro. It will waken the Indian of the ocean to eat the heart of 
his captive. The bigot Turk will hail it from the summit of his 
mosque ; it will guide the Brahmin to his wooden gods ; but in all 
its course it will witness perhaps no other spectacle of a free, 
rational people, gathered together under the infiuence of RcTcla- 
tion, to Ughten the load of human misery, and to give of their 
possessions to the afflicted, and the poor. 

* From a Sennon preached for the Sootch LyiTig-m Hospital, at Edinbmgb 
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TREATMENT OP 8EBVANT8.* 



Unchristianlike conduct to servants does not alwajs pmoeed 
from a bad heart ; manj are guiltj of it who have much of oom- 
passion and goodness in their nature; but it seems to prooeed 
from a notion earlj imbibed, never effectuallj checked, and luded 
by our natural indolence and pride, that a sense of those injuries 
which are conveyed bj manner and expression, is almost exdu* 
sivelj confined to those whose minds are refined by education, or 
whose condition is ennobled by birth ;t but in spite of all the ills 
which poverty can inflict, no human being is base or abject in his 
own eyes. Without wealth, or beauty, or leaming, or &me, nay, 
without one soul in all the earth that harbours a thought of him, 
without a place where to lay his head, loathsome from disease, and 
shunned by men, the poorest outeast has still something for which 
he cherishes and fosters himself ; he has still some one pride in 
reserve, and you may still make his tears more bitter, and his 
heart more heavy ; do not then take away from men who give you 
their labour for their bread, those feelings of self-complaoency 
which are dear to all conditions, but doubly dear to this ; do not 
take away that from thy poor brother, which cheers him in his toil, 
which gives him a light heart, and wipes the sweat from his brow ; 
and be thou good and kind to him, and speak gentle words to bim, 
for the strength of his youth is thine, and remember there is abovo 
a Grod, whom thou cannot ask to pardon thy foUles, and thy 
crimes, if thou forgivest not also the trespasses which are done 
against thee. 

* From a Sermon on the Treatment of Serrants. 

t The Kev. Charles Kingslej, in one of his practical religioos discounet, m 
lecture on '' The Coantry Parish/' aftcr describing the roagh-«hod benero- 
lence of certain tempers in intercourse with the poor, says finely, of the 
opposite traits in the character of Sydney Smith : " The love and admiration 
which that tmly brave and loving man won from every one, rieh or poor, 
with whom he camc in contact, seems to me to have arisen from the one fact, 
that withont, perhaps having any such conscioas intention, he tremted rick 
and poor, his own servants, and the noblemen, his gnests, aiike, and alike 
coorteonsly, considerately, cheerfully, affectionately — so leaving m blessing, 
and reaping a blessing, whercsocver he went/' — Lectnres to Ladies on Prac- 
tical Subjects 
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THE BLIND.* 

CoNsiDEB the deplorable union of indigence and blmdness, and 
what manner of life it is from which you are rescuing these un- 
happ7 people ; the blind man comes out in the moming season to 
crj aloud for his food ; when he hears no longer the feet of men 
he knows that it is night, and gets him back to the silence and 
the famine of his cell. Active poverty beoomes rieh ; labour and 
prudence are rewarded with disdnction : the weak of the earth 
have risen up to be strong ; but he is ever dismal, and ever for- 
saken ! The man who comes back to his native city after jears 
of absence, beholds again the same extendcd band into wliich he 
cast his bojish alms ; the self-same spot, the old attitude of sad- 
ness, the ancient ciy of sorrow, the intolerable sight of a human 
being that has grown old in supplicating a miserable support for a 
helpless, mutilated frame — such is the life these unfortunate 
children would lead, had thej no friend to appeal to jour compas- 
sion — such are the evils we will continue to remedy, if they ex- 
perience from you that compassion which their magnitude so amply 
deserves. 

The author of the book of Ecclesiastes has told us that the light 
is sweet, that it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold the sun ; 
the sense of sight is, indeed, the highest bodily privilege, the 
purest physical pleasure, which man has derived from his Creator : 
To see that wandering fire, afler he has finished his joumey 
through the naUons, Coming back to us in the eastem heavens ; the 
mountains painted with light ; the floaUng splendour of the sea ; 
the earth waking from deep slumber ; the day flowing down the 
udes of the hills, tili it reaches the secret Valleys ; the little insect 
recalled to life ; the bird tr3ring her wings ; man going forth to his 
labour; each created being moving, thinking, acting, contriving 
acoording to the scheme and compass of its nature ; by force, by 
conning, by reason, by necessity — is it possible to joy in this 
«Qimated scene and feel no pity for the sons of darkness ? for the 
ey^ that will never taste the sweet light ? for the poor, clouded in 
everlasting gloom ? If you &sk me why they are miserable and 
dejected, I tum you to the plentiful Valleys; to the fields now 
hringing forth their increase ; to the freshness and the flowers of 

* From m ChAritj Sennon for tbe Blind, at Edinboxgh. 
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the earth ; to the endless variety of ita colours ; to the graoe, Ü» 
sjmmetiy, the shape of all it cherishcs, and all it bears ; these joo 
have forgotten because you have alwajs enjoyed them ; but these 
are the means bj which Grod Almighty makes man what he is 
cheerful, lively, erect ; fiiU of enterprise, mutable, glancing fron 
Heaven to earth ; prone to labour and to act. Why was not the 
earth left without form and void ? Why was not darkness stifiered 
to remain on the face of the deep ? Why did God place lights in 
the firmament for days, for seasons, for signs, and for years ? that 
he might make man the happicst of beings, that he might giye to 
this bis favourite creation a wider scope, a more permanent dm*- 
tion ; a richer diversity of joy : this is the reason why the blind 
are miserable and dejected, because their soul is muülated and 
dismembered of its best sense ; because they are a laughter and a 
ruin, and the boys of the streets mock at their stumbling feet; 
therefore I implore you, by the Son of David, have mercy on tbe 
blind : if there is not pity for all sorrows, tum the füll and perfect 
man to mcet the inclemency of fate : let not those who have never 
tasted the pleasures of existence, be assailed by any of its sorrows; 
the eyes which are never gladdened by light should never stream 
with tears.* 



ON TRUTH. 

Upon truth rests all human knowledge : to truth man is indebl- 
ed for the hourly preservation of bis life, and for a perpetual guide 
to bis actions ; without truth the affairs of the world oould no 
longer exist, as they now are, than they could if any of the great 
physical laws of the universe were suspended. As truth is of in- 
dispensable necessity in the gi*eat concems of the world, it is ato 
of immense importance as it relates to the common and daily inter- 
course of life. Falsehood must have a direct and powerftil ten- 
dency to disturb the order of human afiairs, and to introduce into 
the bosom of society every gradation and variety of mischief. 

There is a natural tendency in all men fo speak the truth, be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary we should inform ourselves of the 
truth for the conmion purposes of existence, and we do not say one 

*» ** This passnge," Lady Holland remarks, *' was groatljr admired bj 
DagaM Stewart" 
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tliing while we know another, but for the iutervention of causes 
which are oomparativ^j infrequent and extraordinary ; the first 
of these which I shall mention is vanity. The vanity of being in- 
. teresting, of exciting curiosity, and escaping from the pain of ob- 
scoritj: — Great part of the mischief done to character, and of 
those calumnies which rüffle the quiet of life, liave their origin in 
thid source 

There is a liar, who is not so much a liar from vanity as from 
warmth of imagination, and levity of understanding ; such a man 
has so thoroughly accustomed his mind to extraordinary combina- 
tions of circumstances, that he is disgusted with the insipidity of 
any probable event ; the power of changing the whole course of 
nature is too fasdnating for resistance ; every moment must pro- 
duce rare emotions, and stimulate high passions ; life must be a 
series of zests, and relishes, and provocations, and languishing ex- 
istence be refreshed by daily miracles : In the meantime, the dig- 
nity of man passes away, the bloom of Hcaven is effaced, friends 
▼anish from this degraded liar ; he can no longer raise the look 
of wonder, but is heard in deep, dismal, contemptuous silence ; he 
is shrunk from and abhorred, and lives to witness a gradual coh- 
spiracy against him of all that is good and honourable, and wLse 
and great 

Fancy and vanity are not the only parents of falsehood — the 
worst, and the blackest species of it, haa its origin in frand — and, 
for its object, to obtain some advantage in the common intercourse 
of life. Though this kind of fabehood is the most pemicious, in iti 
oonsequences, to the religious character of him who is infected by 
it ; and the most detrimental to the general happiness of society, it 
requires (from the universal detestation in which it is held), Icss 
DOtice in an investigation of the nature of truth, intended för prao- 
tical purposes. He whom the dread of universal infamy, the 
horror of being degraded from his rank in society, the thought 
<rf an hereafler will not inspire with the love of truth — who prefera 
any temporary oonvenience of a lie, to a broad, safe, and refulgent 
veracity — that man is too far sunk in the depths of depravity for any 
religious instruction he can receive in this place — the canker of 
disease is gone down to the fountains of his blood, and the days of 
his life are told. 

Tmth 18 sacrificed to a greater variety of causes than the nar- 

12 
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row limits of a discourse from thb ^Ipit will allow me :o State— • 
it is sacrificed to boastlng, to malice, and to all the varieties oT 
batred — it is sacrificed, also, to that verbal benevolence wbicb de- 
lights in the pleasure of promising, as mucb as it sbrinks &om tbe 
pain of performing, which abounds in gratuitoos sympathy, aod has 
words, and words onlj, for every buman misfortune. 

I bave bitberto considcred tbe love c£ trutb oa tbe negative side 
only, as it indicates wbat we are not to do — tbe vices &om wbidi 
we are to abstain ; but tbere is an beroie faitb — a courageons 
love of trutb, tbe trutb of tbe Christian warrior — an unconquer- 
able love of justice, tbat would burst the beart in twain, if it had 
not vent — wliich makes women men — and men saints — and saints 
angels. Oflen it has publisbed its creed from amid the flames — 
often it has reasoned under tbe axe, and gatbered firnmess firom 
a mangied bodj — often it has rebuked tbe madness of the people 
— often it has burst into tbe Chambers of princes, to tear down the 
veil of falsebood, and to speak of guilt, of sorrow, and of death. 
Such was the trutb wbicb went down witb Shadrach to tbe fierj 
fumace, and descended witb Daniel to the lion's den. Such was 
tbe trutb wbicb made tbe potent Felix tremble at bis eloquent 
captive. Such was tbe trutb which roused tbe timid Peter to 
preach Christ crucified before the Sanbedrim <rf the Jews — and 
such was the trutb which enabled that Christ, whom he did preach, 

to die tbe death up<m the.croBs 

We shall love trutb better if we believe that falsebood is use- 
less ; and we shall believe faUehood to be oseless if we entertain 
the noti<m that it is düficnlt to deceive ; the fact is (and tbere can 
Se no greater security fw well doing than such an opinion), that it 
3 almoet impossible to deceive the great variety of talent, informa- 
tion, and opinion, of wbicb the world is composed. Trutb prevails, 
by tbe universal combinatioo of all things animate, or inanimate, 
against falsebood ; forignorance makes a gross and clumsy fiction; 
carelessness omits some feature of a fiction that is ingenioos ; bad 
fellowsbip in firaod betrays the secret ; conscience bursts it into 
atoms ; the subtlety of angry revenge unravels it ; mere brüte, un« 
eonspiring matter reveals it ; death lets in the light of trutb ; aD 
things teach a wise man tbe difficulty and bad success of falsebood i 
and trutb is inculcated by human policy, as well as by Divin« 
command. 



\ 
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The highest motive to the cultivEtion of truth, is, that God re* 
quires it of us ; he requires it of us, because fhlsehood is contrary 
to his nature — because the spirit of man, before it can do hom- 
age to it3 Creator, must be purified in the fiimace of truth. There 
18 no more noble trial for him who seeks the kingdom of heaven, 
than to speak the truth ; oflen the truth brings upon him much sor- 
row ; oflen it threatens him with povertj, with banishment, with 
hatred, with loss of friends, with miserable old age ; but, 'as one 
fiiend loveth another friend the more if thej had suffered together 
in a long sorrow, so the soul of a just man, for all he endures, 
dings nearer to the truth ; he mocks the fary of the people, and 
laughs at the oppressor's rod ; and if needs be, he sitteth down 
Mke Job in the ashes, and God makes his morsel of bread sweeter 
than the feasts of the liar, and all the banquets of sin. 



ON RICHES. 

It is difficult for a rieh man to enter into the kingdom of God« 
The first cause to be alleged for this difficultj is, that he wants 
that important test of his own conduct, which is to be gained from 
the conduct of his fellow-creatures toward him ; he maj be going 
fiir from the kingdom of God, on the feet of pride, and over the 
spoils of injustice, without leaming, from the averted looks, and 
the alienated hearts of men, that his ways are the ways of death. 
Wealth is apt to inspire a kind of awe, which fashions every look, 
modulates every word, and influences every action ; and this, not 
80 much from any view to interest, as from that imposing superi- 
ority, exercised upon the imagination by prosperous fortune, from 
irhich it is extremely difficult for any man to emancipate himself, 
who has not steadily accustomed his judgment to measure his fel- 
low-creatures by real, rather than artificial distinctions, and to 
appeal from the capricious judgments of the world to his own 
refiections, and to the dear and indisputable precepts of the 
Gospel. 

The general presumption, indeed, which we are apt to form, is, 
that the mischief is already done ; that the rieh man has been ac- 
customed to such flattering reception, such gracious falsehoods, 
and such ingenious deceit, that to treat him justly, is to treat him 
harshly ; and, to defer to him only in the proportion of his merit 
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18 a violation of established fonns. No man feels it to be his duty 
to combat with the gigantic error» of the world, and to exalt himadf 
into a Champion of righteousness ; he leaves the State of societj 
just as he found it, and indolentlj contributes his quota of deceit, 
to make the life of a human being a huge fiedsehood from the 
cradle to the tomb. It is this which speaks to Dives the fidse 
historj of his shameless and pampered life ; — here it is, in the 
deceitful mirror of the human face, that he sees the high gifls 
with which 6od has endowed him ; and here it is, in that mirror, 
80 dreadfiiUj just to guiltj poverty, he maj come back, afler he 
has trampled on everj principle of honour and justice, and aee 
joy, and delight, and unbounded hospitality, and unnumbered 
friends. Therefore, I saj to jou, when jou enter in among jour 
fellows, in the pomp, and plenitude of wealth — when the meek 
eye of poverty falls before you — when all men listen to your 
Speech, and the approving smile is ready to break forth on every 
brow — then keep down your rising heart, and hümble yourself 
before your fiuher who seeth in secret ; then fear very greatly 
for your salvation ; then tremble more than Felix trembled ; 
then remember that it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rieh man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The second reason why it so difficult for a rieh man to enter 
into the kingdom of Grod is, that he loves the kingdom of the 
World too welL Death is very terrible, says the son of Sirach, to 
him who lives at ease in his possessions ; and in truth the pleas- 
ure of life does, in a great measure, depend upon the lot which 
we draw, and the heritage which we enjoy ; it may be urged, that 
a person who knows no other Situation, wishes no other ; and that 
the boundary of his experience is the boundary of his desire. 
This would be true enough if we did not derive our notions of 
happiness and misery from a wider ränge of Observation than our 
own destiny can afford ; I will not speak of great misfortunes, for 
such instances prove put too clearly, how much the love of life 
depends on the eiyoyment it affords; — but a man who is the 
etemal prey of solicitude, wishes for the closing of the scene ; a 
cxmstant, cheerless struggle with little miseries, will dim the sun, 
and wither the green herb, and taint the fresh wind; — he wiU 
ery out, let me depart — he will oount his gray hairs with joy, and 
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dne day ^-ill seem unto him as many. Those wfao are not re- 
minded of the wretchedness of human exiAtence by such reflec- 
tions as these, who are bom to luxurj and respect, and sheltered 
from the various perils of poverty, begin to forget the precarious 
tenure of worldlj enjojments, and to build sumptuously on the 
sand ; thej put their trust (as the Psahnist says) in chariots and 
horses, and dream thej shall live for ever in those palaces which 
are but the outhouses of the grave. There are very few men, in 
fact, who are capable of withstanding the constant effect of arti- 
ficial distinctions ; it is difficult to live upon a throne, and to think 
of a tomb ; it is difficult to be clothed in splendour, and to re- 
mcmber we are dust; it is difficult for the rieh and the prosperous 
to keep their hearts as a buming coal upon the altar, and to humble 
themselves before Grod as they rise before men. In the mean- 
time, while pride gathers in the heart, the angel is ever writing in 
the book, and wrath is ever mantling in the cup ; complain not in 
the season of wo, that you are parched with thirst ; ask not for 
water, as Dives asked, you have a waming which he never had. 
There stand the ever-memorable words of the text, which break 
down the stateliness of man, and dissipate the pageantry of the 
earth ; — thus it is that the few words of a 6od can make the purple 
of the World appear less beautifi^l than the mean garments of a 
beggar, and striking terror into the hearts of rulers and of ex- 
archs, tum the banners of domin ion to the ensigns of death, and 
make them shudder at the sceptre which they wield. To-day, 
you are clothed in fine linen, and fare sumptuously ; in a few and 
evil years, they shall hew you out a tomb of marble, whiter than 
snow, and the cunning artifice of the workman shall grave on it 
weeping angels, and make a delicate image of one fleeing up to 
heaven, as if it were thee, and shall relate in golden letters, the 
long Story of your honours and your birth — thou fool ! ! He that 
dieth by the roadside for the lack of a morsel of bread, 6od loveth 
him as well as he loveth thee ; and at the gates of heaven, and 
from the blessed angele, thou shalt leam, that it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rieh man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Another fatal effect of great wealth is, that it is apt to harden 
the heart ; wealth gives power ; power produces immediate grad- 
fication ; the long habit of immediate gratification, an impatienco 
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of unpleasant feelings ; a claim to be exempted from (he coDtaii- 
pladon of human misery, of everything calculated to inspire 
gloom, to pollute enjoyment, and protrude a sense of painfol 
dutiea ; the oompassion with which prosperous men are born in 
common with us all, is never cherished bj a participation io the 
oommon suffering, a share in the general struggle ; it wants that 
sense of the difficulty and wretchedness of existeuce, hy which we 
obtain the best measure of the sufferings of our fellow-creatores. 
We talk of human life as a joumej, but how yariouslj is that 
joupoey performed? th^»<» are some who come forth girt, and 
shod, and mantled, to wa.iL on velvet lawns, and smooth terraoes, 
where every gale is arrestod, and eyery beam is tempered ; there 
are others who walk on the alpine paths of life, against driving 
misery, and through stormy sorrows; and over eharp afitictions, 
walk with bare feet and naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled. 
It is easy eoough to talk of misfortunes ; that they exist, no man 
can be Ignorant; it is not the bare knowledge of them that is 
wanting, but that pungent, vital commiseration, under the influenoe 
of which a man Springs up from the comforts of his home, deserts 
hls &yonrito occupations, toib^ invents, investigates, stniggles, 
wades through perplexity, disappointment, and disgust, to save a 
human being from shame, poverty, and destruction : here then is 
the jet, and object of our blessed Saviour's menace ; and reason- 
able enough it is that he who practically withdraws himsclf from 
the great Christian oommunity of benevolence, should be cut off 
£rom the blessings of Christian reward. If we suffer ourselyes to 
be so infatuatod by the enjoyments of this world, as to forget the 
imperious claims of affliction, and to render our minds, from the 
long habit of selfish gratification, incapable of fulfilling the duties 
we owe to mankmd, then let us not repine, that our lot ceases 
in this World, or that the rieh man shall never inherit immortal 
life. 

As to that confidence and pride of which riches are too t^tea 
the source, what can the Constitution of that mind be, which has 
formed these notions of Divine wisdom and justice? Was this in- 
equality of possessions contrived for the more solid establishment 
of human happiness, that there might be gradation and Subordina- 
tion among men? or was it instituted to give an arbitrary and use- 
leas superiority of one human being over another? Are any 
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iaüoß exacted for the good conferred ? or was a rieh man only 
born to sleep quietly, to &re sumptuooslj, and to be clothed in 
brave apparel ? Has He, who does not create a partide of dust 
bat it bas its use, has He, do jou imagine, formed one human 
being merely as a receptable of choice fruits and delicate viands ; 
and has He stationed a thousand others about him, of the same 
flesh and blood, that thej might pick up the crumbs of bis table, 
and gratifj the wishes of bis heart? No man is mad enough to 
ad^nowledge such an opinion ; but manj enjoj wealth as if thej 
bad no other notion respecting it than that they were to extract 
from it the greatest enjojment possible, to eat and drink to-daj, 
and to mock at the threatened death of to-morrow. 

The command of our Saviour to the rieh man, was, ^ Gro thy way 
qaickly, seil all thou hast, divide it among the poor, and take up 
thj cross and follow me ;" but this precept of our blessed Lord, 
as it was intended onlj for the interests of the Grospel, and the 
State of the world at that period, cannot be eonsidered as appli- 
cable to the present condition of mankind ; to preach such exalted 
doctrine in these latter dajs, would, I am afraid, at best be use- 
less ; our object is to seek for some fair medium between selfish- 
ness and enthusiasm. If something of great possessions be dedi- 
cated to inspire respect, and preserve the gradations of societj, a 
part to the real wants, a little to the omaments and superfluities 
of life, a little even to the infirmities of the possessor, how mueh 
will remain for the unhappj, who ask only a preferenee over 
vidous pleasure, disgraceful excess, and idle ostentation. 

Neither is it to objects onlj of individual miserj, that the ap- 
plication of wealth is to be conüned ; wbatever has for its object 
to enlarge human knowledge, or to propagate moral and religiouB 
prindple; whatever maj effect, immediatelj or remotdy, directly 
or indirectly, the public bappiness, maj add to the comforts, re- 
press the crimes, or animate the virtues of social life ; to everj 
aacred claim of this nature, the appetite for frivolous pleasure, and 
the passion for frivolous displaj, must implicitly yield: if the 
minutiie of individual charity present an object too inconsiderable 
for a capacious mind, there are vast asylums for sickness and 
want, which invite your aid ; breathe among their sad inhabitants 
the spirit of consolation and order, give to them wiser arrang«i- 
ments and wider limit«, p**«Dare shclter for unbom wretchednessv 
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ond medicine for fiiture disease ; give opportunity to talentg, and 
scope to goodness ; go among the multitude, and see if jon can 
drag from the oblivious heap some child of Grod, some gift of 
heaven, whose mind can burst through the secrets of nature, and 
influence the destiny of man. This is the dignified and religious 
use of riches, which, when they cherish boyish pride, to minigter 
to selfish pleasure, shaJl verily doom their possessor to the flames 
of hell. — But he who know8 wherefore Grod has given bim great 
possessions, he shall die the death of Lazarus, without leading bis 
life, and rest in the bosom of Abraham, though he never stretched 
forth bis wounds to the dogs, nor gathered up the crumbs of the 
table for bis food. 

The best mode of guarding against that indirect flattery, which 
is always paid to wealth, is to impress the mind with a thorougfa 
belief of the fact; and to guard, by increased inward humilitj, 
against the danger of corruption from without The wealthy man 
who attributes to himself great or good qualities, from what he con- 
ceives to be the opinion of the world, exposes himself to dangerous 
errors ; on the most important of all subjects, this source of self- 
judgment is for bim most efFeetually poisoned ; he must receive 
such evidence with the utmost distrust, weigh every circumstance 
with caution, court animadversion and friendly candour, and cherish 
the man by whose polished justice bis feelings are consulted, while 
his follies are repressed. 

For the pride wliich is contracted by the contemplation of little 
things, there is no better eure than the contemplation of great 
things. Let a rieh man turn from his own pompous littlcness, and 
think of heaven, of etemity, and of salvation ; let bim think of all 
the nations that lie dead in the dust, waiting for the trumpet of 
God ; he will smile at his own brief authority, and be as one 
lifled up to a high eminence, to whom the gorgeous palaces of the 
World are the specks and atoms of the eye ; the great laws of na- 
turc pursue their etemal coursc, and heed not the frail distinctiona 
of this life ; the fever spares not the rieh and the great ; the tem- 
pest does not pass by them ; they are racked by pain, they are 
weakened by disease, they are broken by old age, they are agonized 
in death like other men, they moulder in the tomb, they differ only 
from other men in this, that God will call them to a more severe 
account, that they must come before him with deeds of Chriatian 
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cliaritj and acts of nghtiH>usness, equal to all the opportanities and 
blessings whieh they have enjoyed. 

Let the rieh man, then, remember, in the midst of his enjoy- 
ments, by what slight tenure those enjoyments are held. In addi- 
tion to the common doubt which hangs over the life of aU men, 
iresh perils lie hid in his pieasures, and the very object for which 
he lives may be the first to terminate his existence. " Remember 
thou art mortal,'' was soid every day to a great king. So, after 
the same fashion, I would that a man of great possessions should 
frequently remember the end of all things, and the long home, and 
the sleeping-place of a span in breadth ; I would have him go 
from under the gilded dorne down to the place where they will 
gather him to the bones of his fathers ; he should tread in the dumt 
of the noble, and trample on the ashes of the proud ; I would heap 
before him sights of woe and Images of death and terror ; I would 
break down his stateliness, and humble him before his Redeemer 
and his Judge. My voice should ever sound in his ears, that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rieh man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 



TRIBUTE TO SIR SAMUEL ROMILLT.* 

Akd let me ask you, my brethren, we who see the good and 
great dwly perishing before our eyes, what comfort have we but 
this hope in Christ that we shall meet again? Remember the 
eminent men who, within the few years last past, have paid the 
great debt of nature. The earth stripped of its moral grandeur, 
sunk in its spiritual pride. The melancholy wreck of talents and 
of wisdom gone, my brethren, when we feel how dear, how valu- 
able they were to us, when we would have asked of Grod, on our 
bended knees, their preservation and their life. Can we live wilh 
all that is excellent in human nature, can we study it, can we con- 
template it, and then lose it, and never hope to see it again? 

Can we say of any human being, as we may say of that great 
man who was tom from us in the beginning of this winter, that he 
acted with vast capacity upon all the great calamities of life ; that 
he came with unblemished purity to restrain iniquity ; that, con- 

* From a sermon on Meditation on Death. Romilly, in a fit of tempomiy 
insanitT, bronght on by grief for the death of his wife, committed f nidde, 
KoTwnber S, 181«. 
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demning injusiice, he was just ; that, restaraining oomiptioD, he was 
pure ; that those who were provoked to look into the life of agreat 
atateaman, found him a good man also, and acknowledged he was 
aincere, even when they did not believe he was right ? Can we 
aaj of such a man, with all the career of worldlj ambition before 
him, that he was the fnend of the wretched and the poor ; that in 
the midst of vast occupation, he remembered the debtor*s cell, the 
priaoner*s dungeon, the last hour of the law's victim ; that he medi- 
tated daj and night on wretchedness, weakneas, and want ? Can 
we saj all thia of any human being, and then have him no more in 
remembrance ? When jou " die dailj,'' mj brethren ; when joa 
remember my text, paint to yourselves the gathering together agaio 
of the good and the just. 

Bemember that God is to be worshipped, that death is to be 
met, by such a life as this ; remember, in the last hour, that rank, 
that birth, that wealth, that all earthly things wiU vanish away, 
that you will then think only of the wretchedness you have l«h 
seaed and the good you have done. 



POPULÄR EDUGATION.* 

First and foremost, I think the new Queen should bend her 
mind to the very seiious consideration of educating the people. 
Of the importanoe of this, I think no reasonable doubt can exist ; 
it does not, in its effects, keep pace with the exaggerated expecta- 
tions of its injudidous advocates, but it presents the best chance ot 
national improvement. 

Reading and writing are mere increase of power. They may 
be tumed, I admit, to a good or a bad purpose ; but for severäl 
years of bis life the child is in your hands, and you may give to 
that power what bias you please: thou shalt not kill — thou shalt 
not steal — thou shalt not bear false witness ; — by how many fahles, 
by how much poetry, by how many beautiful aids of Imagination, 
may not the fine morality of the sacred Scriptures be engraven on 
the minds of the young ? I believe the arm of the assassin may 
be often stayed by the lessons of bis early life. When I see the 

* This and the sacceeding passage are from a sermon, proachod at St 
Paol's on the accession of Victoria, on the Duties of the Queen — from the 
text, Dan. ir. 81 • '' Oh king, thy kingdoni is departed from tlice." 
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rillage-school, and the tattered scholars, and the aged master or 
mistress teaching the mechanical art of reading or writing, and 
thinking that they are teaching that alone, I feel that the aged in- 
stmctor is protecting life, insuring propertj, fencing the altar, 
^^uarding the throne; giving space and libertj to all the fine powers 
of man, and lifiing him up to his own place in the order of crea- 
tion. 

There are, I am sorry to saj, many countries in Europe, which 
bave taken the lead of England in the great business of education, 
«od it is a thorougfalj commendabie and legitimate object of ambi- 
tion in a sovereign to overtake them. The names, too, of male- 
faetors, and the nature of their crimes, are subjected to the sov- 
ereign ; — how is it possible that a sovereign, with the fine feel- 
ings of youth, and with all the gentleness of her sex, sbould not 
ask herseif, whether the human being whom she dooms to death, 
or at ieast does not rescue from death, has been properly wamed 
in eariy youth, of the horrors of that crime for which his life is 
forfeited? "Did he ever receive any education at all? — did a 
father and mother watch over him ? — was he brought to places of 
worship? — was the Word of Gkxl explained to him? — was the 
book of knowledge opened to him? — Or am I, the fountain of 
mercy, the nursing-mother of my peoplc, to send a forsaken wretch 
from the streets to the scafibld, and to prevent, by ünprindpled 
emelty, the evils of unprincipled neglect P' 

Many of the objections found against the general education of 
the people are utterly untenable ; where all are educated, educa- 
tion cannot be a source of distinction and a subject for pride. The 
great source of labour is want ; and as long as the necessities of 
life call for labour — labour is sure to be supplied. All these fears 
are foolish and imaginary ; the great use and the great importance 
of education properly oonducted, are, that it creates a great blas in 
favour of virtue and religion, at a period of life when the mind is 
open to all the impressions which superior wisdom may choose to 
affix upon it ; the sum and mass of these tendendes and indina- 
tions make a good and virtuous people, and draw down upon us 
the bleeiing and protection of Almighty Gk)d. 
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WAR. 

A SECOND great objecl which I hope will be impressed npon 
the mind of this rojal lady is, a rooted Horror of war — an eamest 
and passionate desire. to keep her people in a State of profound 
peace. The greatest curse which can be entailed upon mankind 
is a State of war. All the atrocious crimes committed in jears of 
peace — all that is spent in peace bj the secret corruptions, or bj 
the thoughtless extravagance of nations, are mere tri£es compared 
with the gigantic evils which stalk over the world in a State of war; 
God is forgotten in war — every principle of Christian charitj 
trampled upon — human labour destroyed — human industrj ex- 
tinguished; — you see the son, and the husband, and the brother, 
djing miserablj in distant lands- — jou see the waste of human 
afiections — you see the breaking of human hearts — you hear the 
shrieks of widows and children after the battle — and you walk 
over the mangled bodies of the wounded calling for death. I would 
say to that royal child, worship Ood, by loving peace — it is not 
your humanity to pity a beggar by giving him food and raiment — 
/can do that ; that is the charity of the humble, and the unknown 
— widen you your heart for the more expanded miseries of man- 
kind — pity the mothers of the peasantry, who see their sons tom 
away from their families — pity your poor subjects crowded into 
hospitals, and calling in their last breath, upon their distant coun- 
try and their young queen — pity the stupid, frantic folly of human 
beings, who are always ready to tear each other to pieces, and to 
deluge the earth with each other's blood ; this is your extended 
humanity — and this the great field of your compassion. Extin- 
guish in your heart the fiendish love of military glory, from which 
your sex does not necessarily exempt you, and to which the wick- 
edness of flatterers may urge you. Say upon your death-bed, " I 
liave made few orphans in my reign — I have made few widows — 
my object has been peace. I have used all the weight of my char- 
acter, and all the power of my Situation, to check the irascible 
passions of mankind, and to tum them to the arts of honest indus- 
try : this has been tlie Christianity of my throne, and this the Gos- 
pel of my sceptre ; in this way I have striven to worship my Re- 
deemer and my Judge." 

I would add (if any addition were wanted as a part of the lesson 
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to youthful royalty), the utter foUy of all wäre of ambition, where 
the object sought for — if attaioed at all — is commonly attained at 
manifold its real value, and oflen wrested, after short enjojment, 
from its possessor, bj the combined Indignation and just yengeance 
of the other nations of the world. It is all misery, and folly, and 
impiety, and cruelty. The atrocities, and horrore, and disgusts of 
war, have never been lialf enough insisted upon by the teachere of 
tbe people ; but the worst of evils and the greatest of follies, have 
been vamished over with specious names, and the gigantic robbere 
and murderere of the world have been holden up, for their Imita- 
tion, to the weak eyes of youth. May hobest counsellore keep this 
poison from the mind of the young queen. May she luve what 
Qcd bids, and do what makes men happy I 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 



PRACTICAL ESSAYS.* 
OP THE BODY. 



Happiness is not impossible without healtli, but it is of verj 
difficult attainment. I do not mean bj health merelj an absence 
of dangerous complaints, but that the bodj fihould be in perfect 
tune — fuU of vigor and alacrity. 

The longer I live, the more I am convinced that the apothecaiy 
is of more importance than Seneca ; and that half the unhappinesi 
in the world proceeds from little stoppages, from a duct dioked 
up, from food pressing in the wrong place, from a vexed duodenum, 
or an agitatcd pylorus. 

The deception, as practised upon human creatures, is curioos 
and entertaining. Mj friend sups late ; he eats ßome strong soup, 
then a lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes these esculent varie- 
ties with wine. The next daj I call upon him. He is going to 
seil bis house in London, and to retire into the country. He is 
alarmed fbr bis eldest daughter's health. His expenses are hourlj 
increasing, and nothing but a timelj retreat can save him from 
min. All this is the lobster ; and when over-excited nature has 
had time to manage this testaceous encumbrance, the daugfater 
recovers, the finances are in good order, and everj rural idea 
effectuallj excluded from the mind. 

In the same manner old friendships are destrojed by toasted 
cheese, and hard salted meat has led to suicide. Unpleasant 

«Pablishedin Lady Holland's Memoir as, "A few ünfiiushed Sketche« 
from a Projeeted Se^'e« of ' Practical Essays.' " 
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feelings of the body produce corrcspondent sensations in the mind, 
and a great scene of wretchedness is sketched out bj a morsel of 
indigestible and misguided food. Of such infinite consequence 
to happiness is it to study the bodj ! 

I have nothing new to saj upon the management which the 
body requires. The common mies are the best : exercise without 
&tigue ; generous Uving without excess ; early rising, and modera- 
tion in sleeping. These are the apothcgms of old women ; but if 
they are not attended to, happiness becomes so extremely difficult 
that very few persons can attain to it. In this point of view, the 
care of the body becomes a subject of elevation and importance. 
A walk in the fields, an hour*s less sleep, may remove all those 
bodily vexations and disquietudes which are such formidable 
enemies to virtue ; and may enable the mind to pursue its own 
resolves without that constant train of temptations to resist^^and 
obstacles to overcome, which it always experiences from the bad 
Organization of its companion. Johnson says, every man is a 
rascal, when he is sick ; meaning, I suppose, that he has no benev- 
olent dispositions at that period toward his fellow-creatures, but 
that his notions assiune a character of greater affinity to his bodily 
feelings, and that, feeling pain, he becomes malevolent ; and if this 
be true of great diseases, it is tnie in a less degree of the smaller 
ailments of the body. 

Get up in a morning, walk before breakfast, pass four or ^vq 
hours of the day in some active employment ; then eat and drink 
ovemight, lie in bed tili one or two o'clock, saunter away the rest 
of the day in doing nothing ! — can any two human beings be more 
perfectly dissimilar than the same individual under these two dif- 
ferent Systems of corporeal management ? and is it not of as great 
importance toward happiness to pay a minute attention to the body, 
as it is to study the wisdom of Chrysippus and Crantor ? 



OF OCCÜPATION. 

A OOOD stout bodily maohine being provided, we must be act- 
tvely occupied, or there can be little happiness. 

If a good useful occupation be not provided, it is so ungenial to 
the human mind to do nothing, that men occupy themselves periU 
oudy, a»with gaming^ ot frtvolotisfy, bs with Walking up and down 
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a Street at a watering-place, and looking at the passers-bj ; or 
malevolenüy^ as by teazing their wives and children. It is im- 
po3sible to eupport, for any length of time, a State of perfect ennm; 
and if jou were to shut a man up for any length of time within 
four walls, without occupation, he would go mad. If idleness do, 
not produce vice or malevolence, it commonly produces melancholj. 

A Stockbroker or a farmer has no leisure for imaginary wretcb- 
edness; their minds are usoallj hurried away by the necessity 
of noticing external objects, and they are guaranteed from that 
curse of idleness, the eternal disposition to think of thcmselTes. 

If we have no necessary occupation, it becomes extremely 
difficult to make to ourselves occupaüons as entirely absorbing as 
those which necessity imposes. 

The profession which a man makes for himself is seldom more 
than a half profession, and oflen leaves the mind in a State oi 
vacancy and inoccupation. We must lash oarselves up, however, 
as well as we can, to a notion of its great importance ; and as the 
dispensing power is in our own hands, we must be very jealous 
of rcmission and of idleness. 

It may seem absurd that a gentleman who does not livB by the 
profits of farming should rise at six o*clock in the moming to look 
afler his farm ; or, if botany be his object, that he should Yoyage 
to Iceland in pursult of it. He is the happier howeyer for his 
eagemess ; his mind is more fuUy employed, and he is much more 
eÖectuaUy guaranteed from all the miseries of ennui. 

It is asked, if the object can be of such great importance. 
Perhaps not ; but the pursuit is. The fox, when caught, is worth 
nothing : he is followed for the pleasure of the fbllowing. 

What is a man to do with his life who has nothing which he 
must do ? It is admitted he must find some employment, but does 
it signify what that employment \&} Is he employed as much for 
his own happiness in cdtivating a fiower-garden as in philosophy, 
literature, or politics? This must depend upon the individual 
liimself, and the circumstances in which he is placed. As far as 
the mere occupation or exclusion of ennui goes, this can be settled 
only by the feelings of the person employed ; and if the attention 
be equally absorbed, in this point of view one occupation is as 
good as another ; but a man who is conscious he was capable oT 
doins: great things, and has occupied himself with trifles beneaüi 
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the level of his understanding, is apt to feel envy at the lot of 
those who have excelled him, and remorse at the misapplication 
of bis own powers ; he has not added to the pleasares of occupation 
the pleasures of benevolence, and so has not made his occupation 
as agreeable as he might have done, and he has probablj not 
gained as much fame and wealth as he might have done if his 
pnrsoits had been of a higher nature. For these reasons it seems 
right that a man should attend to the highest pursuits in which he 
has anj fair chance of excelhng ; he is as much occupied, gains more 
of what is worth gaining, and excludes remorse more effectually, 
eTen if he fail, because he is conscious of having made the effort. 
When a verj clever man, or a very great man, takes to culti- 
yating tomips and retiring, it is generaUj an imposture. The 
moment men cease to talk of their tumips, they are wretched and 
fbU of self-reproach. Let everj man he occupied^ and occupied 
in the highest emplojment of which his nature is capable, and die 
with the consdousness that he has done his best!" 



OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Life is to be fortified bj manj friendships. To love, and to 
be loved, is the greatest happiness of existence. If I lived under 
the buming sun of the equator, it would be a pleasure to me to 
think that there were many human beings on the other side of the 
World who regarded and respected me; I could and would not 
Kre if I were alone upon the earth, and cut off from the remem- 
brance of my fellow-creatures. It is not that a man has occasion 
oflen to fall back upon the kindness of his friends ; perhaps he 
may ncver experience the necessity of doing so ; but we are gov- 
enied by our imaginations, and they stand there as a solid and 
impregnable bulwark against all the evils of life. 

Friendships should be formed with persons of aU agcs and 
eonditions, and with both sexes. I have a friend who is a book- 
seller, to whom I have been very civil, and who would do anything 
to serve me ; and I have two or three smaU friendships among per- 
sons in much humbler walks of life, who, I verily believe, would do 
me a considerable kindness according to their means. It is a great 
happiness to form a sincere friendship with a woman ; but a friend- 
tbip among persons of different sexes rarely or ever takes place 
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in this coimtry. The atisteritj of our manners hardlj adimts of 
such a connection — oompatible with the most perfect innoceDce, 
and a source of the highest possible delight to those who are f<v- 
tunate enough to form it 

Verj few friends will bear to be told of their faolts ; and if 
done at all, it must be done with infinite management and delicacj ; 
for if 70U indulge often in this practioe, men think jou hate, and 
avoid JOU. If the evil is not very alarming, it is better, indeed, 
to let it alone, and not to tum friendship into a sjstem of lawfiil 
and unpunishable impertinenee. I am for frank explanations with 
friends in cases of affronts. They sometimes save a perishing 
friendship, and even place it on a firmer basis than at first ; bot 
Beeret discontent must always end badly. 



OF CHEERFULNESS. 

Cheerfulness and good spirits depend, in a great degree, upoo 
bodilj causes, but much may be done for the promotion of this 
tum of mind. Persons subject to low spirits should make the 
rooms in which they live as cheerful as possible ; taking care that 
the paper with which the wall is covered should be of a brilliant, 
lively colour, hanging up pictures or prints, and covering the 
chimney-piece with beautiful china. A bay-window looking upon 
pleasant objects, and, above all, a large fire whenever the weather 
will permit, are favourable to good spirits, and the tables near 
should be strewed with books and pamphlets. To this must be 
added as much eating and drinking as is consistent with health ; 
and some manual employment for men — as gardening, a carpen- 
ter's Shop, the tuming-lathe, etc. Women have always manual 
employment enough, and it is a great source of cheerfulness. 
Fresh air, exercise, occupation, society, and travelHng, are powerful 
remedies. 

Melancholy commonly flies to the fiiture for its aliment, aod 
must be enoountered in this sort of artifice, by diminiahing the 
ränge of our views. I have a large family Coming on, my inoome 
is diminishing, and I shall fall into pecuniary difficulties. Well 1 
but you are not now in pecuniary difficulties. Your eldest child 
is only seven years old ; it must be two or three years hefore yoor 
fiimily make any additional demands upon your purse. Wait tili 
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he timc comes. M ich maj happen in the interval to better jour 
Situation ; and if notking does happen, at least enjoj the two or 
hree years of «ase and uninterruption which are before you. 
You are uneasj about your eldest son in India ; but it is now 
June, and, at the earliest, the fleet will not come in tili September ; 
it may bring aecountä of his health and prosperity, but at all 
events there are eight or nine weeks before you can hear news. 
Why are they to be spent as- if you had heard the worst? The 
habit of taking very short views of human life may be acquired 
by degrees, and a great sum of happiness is gained by it. It 
beoomes as customary at last to view tbings on the good side of the 
question as it was before to despond, and to extract misery from 
CTecjr passing event. 

A firm confidence in an overruling Providence — a remem- 
brance of the shortness of human life, that it will soon be over 
and finished — that we scarcely know, unless we could trace the 
remote oonsequences of every event, what would be good and 
what an evil ; these are very important topics in that melancholy 
which proceeds from grief. 

It is wise to State to friends that our spirits are low, to State the 
cause of the depression, and to hear all that argument or ridicule 
can suggest for the eure, Melancholy is always the worse for 
concealment, and many causes of depression are so frivolous, that 
we are shamed out of them by the mere Statement of their existenoe. 



FALLACIES.* 

Fcälacy Z— ^ Beeaute I hcnoe gone through it, my ton thaS go 
through it also.** 

A MAN gets well pommelled at a public school ; is snbject to 
every misery and every indignity which seventeen years of age can 
infiict upon nine and ten ; has his eye nearly knocked out, and his 
elothes stolen and cut to pieces ; and twenty years afterward, when 
he is a chrysalis, and has forgotten the misenes of his grub State, 

♦ Lady Holland introduces the " Fallacics " in her Memoir with tho remark 
of Sydney Smith : " It is astonishing the influencc fbolish apothegms baye 
apon th« mass of mankind, thoiigh they are not nnfreqnently fallacies. Hcre 
are a few I araased mygelf with writing long before Bentham's book on Fal- 
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h determined to act a manlj part in life, and aajs, **I passed 
through all that mjself, and I am determined my son shall pass 
through it as I have done ;" and away goes his bleating progenj 
to the tjrannj and servitude of the long Chamber or tlie large 
dormitory. It would surely be much more rational to say, ^ Be- 
cause I have passed through it, I am determined my son shall 
not pass through it ; because I was kicked for nothing, and cuffed 
for nothing, and fagged for everjthing, I will spare all these 
miseries to my child." It is not for any good which may be de- 
rived from this rough usage; that lias not been weighed and 
considered ; few persons are capable of weighing its effects upoa 
character ; but there is a sort of compensatory and oonsolatory no- 
tion, that the present generation (whether useful or not, no matter) 
are not to come off scot-free, but are to have their share of ill- 
usage ; as if the black eye and Woody nose which Master John 
Jackson received in 1800, are less black and bloody by the appli- 
catlon of similar violence to similar parts of Master Thomas Jack- 
son, the son, in 1830. This is not only sad nonsense, but cruel 
nonsense. The only use to be derived from the recollection of 
what we have suffered in youth, is a fixed determination to screen 
those we educate from every evil and inconvenience, fixmi sub- 
jection to which there are not cogent reasons for submitting. Can 
an3rthing be more stupid and preposterous than this concealed re- 
venge upon the rising generation, and latent envy lest they should 
avail themselves of the improvements time has made, and pass a 
happier youth than their fathers have done ? 

Faäacy IL — "/ have said I will do it, and I will do it ; I wiB 
stick to my voordr 

This fallacy proceeds from confounding resolutions with prom- 
ises. If you have promised to give a man a guinea for a reward, 
or to seil him a horse or a field, you must do it ; you are dishonest 
if you do not. But if you have made a resolution to eat no meat 
for a year, and everybody about you sees that you are doing mis- 
chief to your Constitution, is it any answer to say, you have said 
60, and you will stick to your word ? With whom have you made 
the contraet but with yourself ? and if you and yourself, the two 
contracting parties, agree to break the contraet, where is the evii, 
or who is injured? 
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FaBaey IIL — ^ lobjeci to half-measures — it is neiiher one tiing 
nor the other,^ 

But why should it be either one thing or the other ? whj not 
something between both ? Why are half-measures necessarilj or 
probablj unwise measures? I am embarrassed in mj drcum- 
stances ; one of mj plans is, to persevere boldlj in the same line 
of expense, and to tmst to the chapter of accidents for some in- 
crease of fortune ; the other is, to retire entirely from the world, 
and to hide mjself in a oottage ; but I end with doing neither, and 
take a middle course of diminished expenditure. I do neither one 
thing nor the other, but possiblj act wiser than if I had done 
either. I am highlj offended bj the conduet of an acquaintance ; 
I neither orerlook it entirely nor do I proceed to call lüm out ; I 
do neither, but show him, bj a serious change of manner, that I 
consider myself to have been ill-treated. I effect my objeet by 
half-measures. I eannot agree entirely with the Opposition or the 
Ministry ; it may very easily happen that my half-measures are 
wiser than the extremes to which they are opposed. But it is a 
Bort of metaphor which debauches the understanding of fooUsh 
poople ; and when half-measures are mentioned, they have much 
the same feelingas if they were cheated — as if they had bargained 
foT a whole bushel and received but lialf. To act in ixtremes is 
Bometimes wisdom ; to ctvoid them is sometimes wisdom ; every 
measure must be judged of by its own particular drcumstances. 



A NICE PERSON.* 

A NICE person is neither too tall nor too short, looks dean and 
cheerful, has no prominent feature, makes no difficulties, is never 
misplaced, sits bodkin, is never foolishly afironted, and is void of 
affectations. 

* Lady Holland gives the foUowing accoant of this little sketch : — ** In the 
ooiine of the samnier [1823] a yonng friend came to spend a month with ns, 
at Foston, the freshness and originality of whose choracter both intcrcsted 
and amosed my father ; he chanced on one occasion to call her ' a nicc per- 
•on.' * Oh, don't call nie " nice" Mr. Sydney; peoplo only say that whcre 
they can say nothing elae.' * Why t have you ever reflected what ** a niicf 
pereon" means V * No, Mr. Sydney,' said ehe, Innghing, * bat I don't like 
it.' ' Well, give me pen and ink ; I irill f how yciu/ aaid my ftither, * a defi 
Dttioo of a nice penon.' " 
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A nlce person helps jou well at dinner, understands yoa, is al 
waya gratefully received by young and old, whig and tory, graye 
and gay. 

There is something in the very air of a nice person which in- 
spires you with confidence, makes you talk, and talk wiüiout fear 
of malidous misrepresentation ; you feel that you are reposing 
upon a nature which Grod has made kind, and created for the ben« 
efit and happiness of society. It has the efiect upon the nund 
which soft air and a fine climate h&ve upon the body. 

A nice person is clear of little, trumpery passions, acknowledges 
superiority, delights in talent, shelters humility, pardons adversity, 
forgives deficiency, respects all men's rights, never stops the bot- 
tle, is never long and never wrong, always knows the day of the 
month, the name of everybody at table, and never gives pain to 
any human being. 

If anybody is wanted for a party, a nice person is the first 
thought of ; when the child is christened, when the daughter is 
married — all the joys of life are communicated to nice people ; the 
band of the djdng man is always held out to a nice person. 

A nice person never knocks over wine or melted butter, docs 
not tread upon the dog's foot, or molest the family cat, eats soap 
without noise, laughs in the right place, and has a watchfiil and 
attentive eye. 



DEFINITION DP HA.RDNESS OK CHARACTER.* 

Hardness is a want of minute attention to the feelings of 
others. It does not proceed from malignity or a carelessness qf 
inflicting pain, but from a want of delicate perception of those 
little things by which pleasure is conferred or pain excited. 

A hard person thinks he has done enough if he does not speak 
iU of your relations, your children, or your country ; and then, 
with the greatest good-humour and volubility, and with a total in- 
attention to your individual State and position, gallops over a 

* Thi8 was written in 1843, when, in the month of Jnly, "he spcnt a few 
days at Nnnoham, on a visit to his former diocesan, the Archbishop of York. 
He roet there a large and agrccable party; and a discnssion arising on 
hardness of character, my father, at the reqncst of Miss Georgiana Harconrt 
wrote this definition o(iti**^Lady HoUantts Memoir, p. 262. 
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thousand fine feelings, and leaves in every Step the mark of bis 
hoofs npon jour heart. Analjze the conversadon of a well-brcd 
man who is clear of the besetting sin of hardness; it is a perpetual 
homage of polite good-nature. He remembers that jou are con- 
nected with the Church, and he avoids (whatever bis opinions 
maj be) the most distant reflections on the Establishment He 
knows that joa are admired, and he admires you as far as is com- 
patible with good-breeding. He sees that, though young, you are 
at the head of a great establishment, and he infuses into bis man- 
ner and conversation that respect whicb is so pleasing to all who 
exerdse authority. He leaves you in perfect good-humour with 
yourself, becanse you perceive how much and how successfully 
you haye been studied. 

In the meantime, the gentleman on the other side of you (a 
highly moral and respectable man) has been crushing little sensi- 
bilitiesy and violating little proprieties, and overlooking little dis- 
criminations ; and, without violating anything which can be called 
a ruky or eommitting what can be denominated a faulty has dis- 
pleased and dispirited you, from wanting that fine vision which 
sees little things, and that delicate touch which handles them, and 
that fine sympathy which this superior moral Organization always 
beetows. 

So great an evil in sodety is hardness, and that want of per- 
oeption c£ the minute circumstances which occasion pleasure or 
paini 



ADVICE TO PABISHIONERS.* 

If you begin stealing a little, you will go on from little to mucli, 
and soon become a regulär thief ; and then you will be hanged, 
«r sent over seas to Botany Bay. And give me leave to teil you, 
transportation is no joke. Up at five in the moming, dressed in 

* Lady Holland, in her sketches of "Life and Conversation at Combo 
Florey/' introdnces this with the foUowing prefatory explanation by Sydney 
Smith himself : " It is lamentable to see how ignorent the poor are. I do not 
mean of reading and writing, bnt abont the common affairs of lifo. Tbey aro 
aa belpless as children in all difficulties. Nothing would be so nsefol as somo 
Short and cheap book, to instmct them what to do, to whom to go, and to 
gire them a little advice ; I mean mcrc practical advice. I have bcgun some* 
thing of this sort for mjr parishioners ; here it is." 
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a jacket half blue half jellow, chained on to aDother penon like 
two dogs, a man Standing over you with a great stick, wcak por- 
ridge for breakfast, bread and water for dinner, boiled beans kt 
supper, straw to lie upon ; and all this for thirtj years ; and then 
jou are hanged there bj order of the goTemor, witbout judge or 
Jury. All this is very disagreeable, and jou had far better ayoid 
it by making a solemn resolution to take nothing which does not 
belong to you. 

Never sit in wet clothes. Off with them as soon as you cao: 
no Constitution can stand iU Look at Jackson, who lives oezt 
door to the blacksmith ; he was the strongest man in the parish. 
Twenty different times I wamed him of bis folly in wearing wet 
clothes. He puUed off bis hat and smiled, and was very civil, bat 
clearly seemed to think it all old woman's nonsense. He b now, 
as you see, beut double with rheumatism, is living upon pariah 
allowance, and scarcely abie to crawi from pillar to post 

Off with your hat when you meet a gentleman. What does it 
oost ? Gkntlemen notice these things, are offended if the ciyüity 
is not paid, and pieased if it is ; and what barm does it do 3roa ? 
When iirst I came to this parish, Squire Tempest wanted a postil- 
ion. John Barton was a good, civil fellow ; and in think ing over 
the names of the village, the Squire thought of Barton, remem- 
bered bis constant civility, sent for one of bis sons, inade him 
postilion, then coachman, then bailiff, and he now holds a fiurm 
under the Squire of £500 per annum. Such things are constantly 
happening. 

I will have no swearing. There is pleasure in a pint of ale, 
but what pleasure is there in an oath ? , A swearer is a low, vul- 
gär person. Swearing is fit for a tinker or a razor-grinder, not 
for an honest labourer in my parish. 

I must positively forbid all poaching; it is absolute min to 
yourself and your family. In the end you are sure to be detected 
— a bare in one pocket and a pheasant in the other. How are 
you to pay ten pounds ? You have not tenpence beforehand in 
the World. DanieFs breeches are unpaid for ; you have a hole in 
your hat, and want a new one ; your wife, an excellent woman, is 
about to lie in — and you am, all of a sudden, called upon by the 
justice to pay ten pounds. l shall never forget the sight of poor 
Cranford, hurried to Taunton jail ; a wife and three daughters on 
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their knees to the justice, who was compelled to do his dutj, and 
oommit him. The next daj, beds, chairs, and clothes, sold, to get 
the father out of jail. Out of jail he came ; but the poor fellow 
C€jald not bear the sight of his naked cottage, and to see his family 
*/inehed with hunger. You know how he ended his days. Was 
there a dry eye in the churchyard when he was buried ? It was 
a lesBon to poachers. It is indeed a desperate and foolish trade« 
Obsenre, I am not defending the game-laws, but I am advising 
you, as long as the game-laws exist, to fear them, and to take care 
that you and your family are not crushed by them. And then, 
smart, stout young men hate the gamekeeper, and make it a point 
of oonrage and spirit to oppose him. Why ? The gamekeeper 
k paid to proteet the game, and he would be a very dishonest man 
if he did not do his duty. What right have you to bear malice 
against him for this? Ailer all, the game in justice belongs to the 
land-owners, who feed it ; and not to you, who have no land at 
all, and can feed nothing. 

I don't like that red nose, and those blear eyes, and that stupid, 
downcast look. Tou are a drunkard. Another pint, and one 
pint more ; a glass of gin and water, nun and milk, eider and 
pepper, a glass of peppermint, and all the beastly fluids which 
drunkards pour down their throats. It is very possible to conquer 
it, if you will but be resolute. I remember a man in Stafibrdshire 
who was drunk every day of his life. Erery farthing he eamed 
went to the ale-house. One evening he staggered home, and found 
at a late hour his wife sitting alone, and drowned in tears. He 
was a man not deficient in natural affections ; he appeared to be 
Struck with the wretchedness of the woman, and with some eager- 
ness asked her why she was cr3ring. ^ I don't like to teil you, 
James," she said, ^ but if I must, I must ; and truth is, my children 
have not touched a morsel of anything this blessed day. As for 
me, nerer mind me ; I must leave you to guess how it has fared 
with me- But not one morsel of food could I beg or buy for those 
children that lie on that bed before you ; and I am sure, James, it 
is better for us all we should die, and to my soul I wish we were 
dead." ** Dead !" said James, starting up as if a flash of lightning 
had darted upon him ; ^ dead, Sally ! You and Mary and the twQ 
young ones dead ? Look ye, my lass, you see what I am now— r 
like a bmte. I have wast^ your substance — the curso of 6od 
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is upon me — I am drawing near to the pit of dcstruction— bul 
there's an end ; I feel there's an end. Give me that glass, wife.** 
She gaye it him with astonishment and fear. He tumed it topsj- 
turvj ; and, striking the table with great violence, and flinging him- 
seif on his knees, made a most solemn and affecting yow to God 
€i repentance and sobriety. From that moment to the daj of 
his death he drank no fermented liquor, but confined himself 
entirely to tea and water.* I never saw so sudden and astonish- 
hig a changc. His looks became healthj, his cottage neat, bis 
children were clad, his wife was happj ; and twentj times the poor 
man and his wife, with tears in their ejes, have told me the stoiy, 
and blessed the evening of the fourteenth of March, the day of 
James*s restoration, and have shown me the glass he hcld in his 
band when he made the vow of sobrietj. It is all nonsense aboat 
not being able to work without ale, and gin, and eider, and fer- 
mented liquors. Do lions and cart-horses drink ale ? It is mere 
habit. If jou have good nourishing food, jon can da yeiy well 
without ale. Nobodj works harderthan the Yorkshire peopIe,aod 
for jears together there are manj Yorkshire labourers who never 
taste ale. I have no objection, yoa will observe, to a moderatc 
ose of ale, or anj other liquor you can afford to parchase. My 
objection is, that you cannot afford it ; that every penny you spend 
at the ale-house comes out of the stomachs of the poor children, 
and Strips off the clothes of the wife. 

My dear little Nanny, don't believe a word he says. He merely 
means to ruin and deeeive you. You have a piain answer to give : 
^ When I am axed in the church, and the parson has read tbe 
Service, and aU about it is written down in the book, then I will 
listen to your nonsense, and not before.*' Am not I a Justice of 
the Peace ? and have not I had a hnndred foolish girls brought 
before me, who have all come with the same story ? " Pleaase, 
your worship, be is a false man ; he promised me marriage over 
and over again." I confess I have often wished for the power of 
hanging these rural lovers. But what use is my wishing? All 
tiiat can be done with the villain is to make him pay half a crown 
a week, and you are handed over to the poor-house, and to infamy. 
Will no example teach you ? Ixwk to Mary Willet — three years 
ago the handsomest and best girl in the village, now a skttem in 
• A iiact. — Auihov'» iVWe. 
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Üie poor-honse! Look at Harnet Dobson, who tnisted in the 
promises of James Harefield's son, and, afler being abandoned by 
hnn, went awaj in despair with a party of soldiers. How can 
you be such a fool as to surrender your character to the stupid 
flattery of a ploughboy ? If the evening is pleasant, and birds sing, 
and Towers bloom, is that any reason why you are to forget Grod's 
Word, the happiness of your family, and your own chaiticter? 
What is a woman worth vrithout character? A profligate carpen- 
ter or a debauched watchmaker may gain business from his skill ; 
but how is a profligate woman to gain her bread? Who will 
receive her f 

Bat this is enough q£ my parish advice. 



LETTER TO MR. SWING.* 

The wool your coat is made of is spun by machinery, and 
this machinery makes your coat two or three Shillings cheaper — 
perhaps six or seven. Your white hat is made by machinery 
at half price. The coals you bum are pulled out of the pit by 
machinery, and are sold to you much cheaper than they oould be 
if they were pulled out by band. You do not complain of these 
machines, because they do you good, though they throw many 
artisans out of work. But what right have you to object to 
&nning machines, which make bread cheaper to the artisans, 
and to avail yourselves of other machines which make manufac- 
tures cheaper to you ? 

If all machinery were abolished, eyerything would be so dear 
that you would be ten times worse off than you now are. Poor 
people's cloth would get up to a guinea a yard. Hats could not 
be sold fbr less than eighteen Shillings. Coals would be three 
Shillings per hundred. It would be quite impossible for a poor 
man to obtain any comfort. 

If you begin to object to machinery in farming, you may as well 

* Ladj Holland, in Memoir, p. 212, sajs : " There were at thig time so many 
nischierous pablications drcalating among tbc people, and threatening leiten 
to frequently sent to my father and other gentlemen in tho neighbourhood, 
that he thought it right to endeavour to connteract them, and pablished lome 
cheap letters for circnlation among the poor, called * Letters to Swing,' o! 
which this from the 'Tannton Courier' of Wednesday, Dec. 8th, 1830, hat 
been accidentally preserred." 
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object to a plougfa, becanse it emplöjs fewer meti than a spade. 
You maj object to a harrow, because it emplojs fewer men thao 
a rake. You maj object eyoi to a spade, because it employi 
fewer men than fingers and sticks, with which savages Scratch the 
ground in Otaheite. If 70U expect manufacturers to tum agaiost 
maclunery, look at the consequenoe. Thej maj succeed, perhaps, 
in driving machinery out of the town thej live in, but thej ofteo 
drive the manufacturer out of the town also. He sets up his 
trade in some distant part of the country, gets new men, and the 
disciples of Swing are left to starre in the scene of their violenoe 
and follj. In this waj the lace manufacture trayelled in the 
time of Ludd, Swing's grand&ther, from Nottingham to Tivertoo. 
Suppose a free importation of com to be allowed, as it ought to be, 
and will be. If you will not allow fanners to grow com here as 
cheap as they can, more corn will come fh)m America ; for every 
thrashing-machine that is destioyed, more American» will be 
employed, not more Englishmen. 

Swing! Swing! you are a stout fellow, but you are a bad 
adviser. The law is up, and the Judge is Coming. Fifly persona 
in Kent are already transported, and will see their wives and 
children no more. Sixty persons wül be hanged in Hampshire. 
There are two hundred for trial in Wiltshire^ — all scholars of 
Swing ! I am no fumer : I have not a machine bigger than a pep- 
permill. I am a sincere' friend to the poor, and I think eyery man 
should live by his labour : but it cuts me to the very heart to see 
honest husbandmen perishing by that worst of all machines, the 
gaUows — under the guidanee of that moet fiUal of all leaders — 
Swing!" 



MAXIMS AND KÜLES OF LIFE.* 

Rbmember that every person, however low, has rigku aad 
feelings. In all contentions, let peace be rather your object, than 
triumph : value triumph only as the means of peace. 

* " These are extracta from such few portions of his diaiy as hare been 
preserred, written at varioas times. These slight, nnfinished fragments are 
not, of coane, giren as specimens of compositiou; bat they are, I think, of 
fjrreat value, as indicating the occapation and direction of his thooghts, and 
Che wbolesome tiaioing of his mind, in his leisnre boun, and in solitode, of 
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Remember that your children, jour wife, and jour serrants, 
linve rights and feelings ; treat them as you would treat persona 
who could turn again. Applj these doctrines to the administration 
of justice as a magistrate. Hank poisons make good medicines ; 
error and misfortune maj be tumed into wisdom and improve- 
ment 

Do not attempt to fnghten children and inferiora bj passion ; it 
does more barm to your own character than it does good to them ; 
the same thing is better done by firmness and persuasion. 

If you desire the common people to treat you as a gentleman, 
yoQ must conduct yourself as a gentleman should do to them. 

When you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to exertion, in- 
stead of mortifying your pride. Set about lessening those defects 
which expose you to neglect, and improve those excellences which 
command attention and respect. 

Against general fears, remember how yery precarious life is, 
take what care you will ; how short it is, last as long as it evez 
does. 

Rise early in the moming, not only to avoid self-reproach, but 
to make the most of the litüe life that remains ; not only to save 
the hours lost in sleep, but to avoid that languor which is spread 
OTcr mind and body for the whole of that day in which you haye 
lain late in bed. 

Passion gets less and less powerful afler every defeat Hus- 
band energy for the real demand which the dangers ci life make 
upon it 

Find fault, when you must find fault, in private, if possible; 
and some time afler the offence, rather than at the time. The 
blamed are less inclined to resist, when they are blamed without 
witnesses ; both parties are calmer, and the accused party is Struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser, who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time for mentioning it 

My son writes me word he is unhappy at school. This maketf 

which he seems to have feit the füll valae for the improvement of his cbar> 
•cter. In one of hts lettera to Jeffrey abont thig period, he sayi : ' Liring m 
grcat deal alone (as I now do) will, I belieye, oorrect me of mj fiivlts, for a 
man can do withont his own approhation in mach society, bat be mast make 
gireat exertions to gain it when he is alone ; withont it, I am conviaced, soll 
lade b not to bo endured.' "-^Ltufy HoümutM Memoir, p. US. 
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me nnhappj; but, Ist There is much unhappiness in human life: 
how can school be exempt ? 2dl7. Boys are apt to take a particalar 
moment of depressi^n for a general feeling, and thej are in fact 
rarely unhappy ; at the moment I write, perhaps he is playiDg 
about in the highest spirits. 3dlj. When he comes to State bis 
grievance, it will probably have vanished, or be so trifling, that it 
will yield to argument or expostulation. 4thly. At all evenU, if 
it is a real evil which makes him unhappy, I must find out wbat it 
is, and proeeed to act upon it ; but I must wait tili I can, either in 
person or by letter, find out what it is. 

"J^oi only is religion calm and tranquil, but it has an extensive 
atmosphere round it, whose calmness and tranquillity must be pre- 
served, if you would avoid misrepresentation. 

Not only study that those with whom you live should habitually 
respeet you, but cultivate such manners as will se^ure the respect 
of persons with whom you occasionally converse, Keep up the 
habit of being respected, and do not attempt to be more amusing 
and agreeable than is consistent with the preservation of respect 

I am comc to the age of seventy ; have attained enough reputa- 
tion to make me somebody : I should not Hke a vast reputaüon, it 
would plague me to death. I hope to care less for the outward 
World. 

Hope. 

Don't be too severe upon yourself and your own failings ; keep 
on, don't faint, be energetic to the last. 

If you wish to keep mind clear and body healthy, abstain from 
all fermented liquors. 

Fight against sloth, and do all you can to make friends. 

If old age is even a State of sufiering, it is a State of superior 
wisdom, in which man avoids all the rash and fooHsh things he 
does in bis youth, and which make life dangerous and painfuL 

Death must be distinguished from dying, with which it is oAen 
oonfounded. 

Reverence and stand in awe of yourself. 

How Nature delights and amuses us by varying even the char- 
acter of insects ; the ill-nature of the wasp, the sluggishness of the 
drone, the volatility of the butterfly, the slyness of the bug. 

Take sbort views, hops or the best, and trust in God. 
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MODERN CHANGES.* 

" The good of ancient times let otben State, 
I think it lucky I was bom so late." 

Mr. Editor : It is of some importance at what period a man 
is bom. A young man, alive at this period, hardly knows to what 
improvements of human life he has been introduced : and I would 
bring before bis notice the foUowing eighteen changes which have 
taken place in England, since I first began to breathe in it the 
breath of life — a period amounting now to nearly seventy-three 
years. 

Gras was unknown : 1 groped about the streets of London in all 
bot the utter darkness oi a twinkling oil lamp, under the protection 
of watchmen, in their grand climacteric, and exposed to every 
species of depredation and insult 

I have been nine hours in sailing from Dover to Calais, before 
the invention of steam. It took me nine hours to go from Tannton 
to Bath, before the invention of railroads, and I now go, in six 
hours, from Taunton to London ! In going from Taunton to Bath, 
I suffered between ten thousand and twelve thousand severe 
contosions, before stone-breaking Macadam was bom. 

I paid fifleen pounds, in a Single year, for repairs of carriage- 
springs on the pavement of London; and I now glide, without 
noise or fracture, on wooden pavements. 

I can walk, by the assistance of the police, from one end of 
London to the other, without molestation ; or, if dred, get into a 
cheap and active cab, instead of those cottages on wheels, which 
the hackney-coaches were at the beginning of my life. 

I had no umbrella! They were little used, and very dear. 
There were no waterproof hats, and my hat has oflen been reduced 
by rains into its primitive pulp. 

I could not keep my smallclothes in their proper place, for 
braces were unknown. If I had the gout, there was no Colchicum. 
If I was bilious, there was no calomel. If I was attacked by ague, 
there was no quinine. There were filthy cofieehouses instead of 
elegant clubs. Game could not be bought Quarreis about un- 

* This is pablished in Longman's octavo edition of Sydney Smith's works 
It was written for a London newspaper tho year before tlie author*8 death. 
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commuted tithes were endless. The comiption of Parliament, 
before Reform, in&mous. 

There were no banks to reeeive the savings of the poor. The 
Poor-Laws were graduallj sapping the vitals of the country ; and 
whatever miseries I sufiTered, I had no post to whisk mj complaints, 
for a Single penny, to the remotest comers of the empire ; and 
yet, in spite of all these privations, I lived on quietly, and am now 
ashamed that I was not more discontented, and utterly surprised 
that all these changes and inventions did not oceur two centnries 
ago. 

I forgot to add, that as the basket of stage-coaches, in which 
luggage was then carried, had no Springs, your clothes were nibbed 
all to pieees ; and that, even in the best sodety, one third of the 
gentlemen, at least, were always drunk. 
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PASSAGES PROM PETER PLTMLEY/ 



INTRODUCTION. 



DEAJt Abraham: A worthier and better man than jourself 
does not exist ; but I have alwajs told jou, from the time of our 
bojhood, that jou were a bit of a goose. Your parochial affairs 
are govemed with exemplary order and regularitj; jou are as 
powerful in the vestry as Mr. Perceval is in the House of Com- 
mons — and, I mast saj, with much more reason; nor do I know 
anj church' where the faces and smock-frocks of the congregation 
are so clean, or their ejes so uniformlj directed to the preacher. 
There is another point upon which I will do you ample justice ; 
and that is, that the ejes so directed toward you are wide open ; 
for the rustic has, in general, good principles, though he camiot 
control his animal habits ; and however loud he maj snore, his 
face is perpetuallj tumed toward the fountain of orthodoxy. 

Haying done you this act of justice, I shall proceed, according 
to our andent intimacy and familiarity, to explain to you my 
opinions about the Catholics, and to reply to yours. 

In the first place, my sweet Abraham, the Pope is not landed, 
nor are there any curates sent out afler him — nor has he been hid 
at St Alban's by the Dowager Lady Spencer — nor dined pri- 
vately at Holland House — nor been seen near Dropmore.t If 
these fears exist (which I do not believe), they exist only in the 
mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; they emanate from his 
zeai for the Protestant interest ; and though they reflect the high- 

* " Letten on the Sabjcct of the Catholics, to My Brother Abmhiun, who 
liret in the Country." By Peter Plymlcy. 
t The seat of Loxd GrenvUle, who «drocated concessiom to the Catholics. 

18» 
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Bit lionour upon the delicate irritability of his faith, must oertaiidj 
be considered as more ambiguous proofs of the sanitj and vigour 
of his understanding. By this time, howcver, the best-informed 
clergj in the neighbourhood of the metropolis are convinced that 
the rumour is without foundation ; and, though the Pope is proba- 
blj hovering about our coast in a fishing smack, it is most likely 
he will fall a prey to the vigilance of our cruisers ; and it is certain 
he has not yet polluted the Protestantism of our soil. 

Exactly in the same manner, the story of the wooden gods scized 
at Charing Gross, by an order from the Foreign Offic*», tums out 
to be without the sliadow of a foundation ; instead of the angeb 
and archangels, mentioned by the informer, nothing wad discovered 
but a wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going down to Chatham, as 
a head-peace for the Spanker gun-vessel ; it was an exact resem- 
blance of his lordship in his military uniform ; and iherefort as 
little like a god as can well be imagined. 



CATIIOLIC AND PROTESTANT PERSECUTIOXS. 

I FOUND in your letter the usual remarks about fire, fagot, and 
bloody Mary. Are you aware, my dear priest, that there were as 
many persons put to death for religious opinions under the mild 
Elizabeth, as under the bloody Mary ? The reign of the forraer 
'Was, to be sure, ten times as long; but I only mention the fact. 
merely to show you that something depends upon the age in which 
men live, as well as on their religious opinions. Three hundred 
years ago, men bumed and hanged each other for these opinions. 
Time has soflened Catholic as well as Protestant ; they both re- 
quired it, though each perceives only his own improvement, and is 
blind to that of the other. We are all the creatures of circum- 
stanoes. I know not a kinder and better man than yourself : but you 
(if you had lived in those times) would certainly have roasted your 
Catholic ; and I promise you, if the first exciter of tliis religious 
mob had been as powerful then as he is now, you would soon have 
been elevated to the mitre. I do not go the length of saying that 
the World has suffered as much from Protestant as from Catholic 
persecution ; far from it ; but you should remember the Catholics 
had all the power, when the idea first started up in the world, that 
there could be two modes of faith ; and that it was much more 
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untural that thej should attempt to crush this diversity c^ opinlon 
by great and cniel effbrts, than that the Protestants should rage 
against those who differ from them, when the very basis of their 
System was complete freedom in all spiritual matters. 



THE CHUBCH IN DANGEB. 

The English, I believe, are as truly religious as any nation in 
Europe ; I know no greater blessing ; but it carries with it this 
eril in its train, that any villain who will bawl out ^ The churck it 
in danger r may get a place, and a good pension ; and that any 
administration who will do the same thing, may bring a set of men 
into power who, at a moment of stationary and passive piety, would 
be hooted by the very boys in the streets. But it is not all re- 
ligion ; it is, in great part, that narrow and exclusive spirit, which 
delights to keep the common blessings of sun, and air, and freedom, 
from other human beings. " Your religion has always been de- 
graded ; you are in the dust, and I will take care you never rise 
again. I should enjoy less the possession of an earthly good, by 
every additional person to whom it was extended.** You may not 
be aware of it yourself, most reverend Abraham, but you deny their 
freedom to the Catliolics upon the same principle that Sarah your 
wife refuses to give the receipt for a ham or a gooseberry dump- 
ling ; she values her receipts, not because they secure to her a oer- 
tain flavour, but because they remind her that her neighbours want 
it — a feeling laughable in a priestess, shameful in a priest; venial 
when it withholds the blessings of a ham, tyrannical and execrable 
when it narrows the boon of religious freedom. 



A GOOD MAN AND BAD BflNISTER. 

You spend a great deal of ink about the character of the present 
Prime Minister. Grant you all tliat you write ; I say, I fear he 
will rum Ireland, and pursue a linc of policy destructive to the true 
interest of his country : and then you teil me he is faithful to Mrs. 
Perceval, and kind to the Master Percevals ! These are, undoubt- 
edly, the first qualificaüons to be looked to in a time of the most 
Mrkms public danger ; but somehow or another (if public and pri- 
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Täte virtue inust alwajs be incompatible), I should prefer that be 
destroyed the domestic happiness of Wood or Gockell, owed ht 
the veal of the preceding year, whipped bis bojs, and saved bis 
countrj. 

80LDIERS AND THEOLOOT. 

What is it the Catholics ask of jou ?* Do not exdude us from 
the honours and emoluments of the State, becanse we worship God 
in one waj, and you worship hhn in another — in a period of tbe 
deepest peace, and the fattest prosperity, this would be a fair re- 
quest; it should be granted, if Lord Hawkesbury f had reached 
Paris, if Mr. Canning's interpreter had threatened the Senate in 
an opening speech, or Mr. Perceval explained to them the improve- 
ments he meant to introduce into the Catholic religion ; but to deny 
the Irish this justice now, in the present State of Europe, and in 
the Bummer months, just as the season for destroying kingdoms is 
Coming on, is (beloved Abraham), whatever you may think of it, 
little Short of positive insanity. 

Here is a frigate attacked by a corsair of immense strength and 
size, rigging cut, masts in danger of Coming by the board, four feel 
water in the hold, men dropping off very fast ; in this dreadfnl Sit- 
uation how do you think the captain acts (whose name shall be 
Perceval) ? He calls all hands upbn deck ; talks to them of king, 
country, glory, sweethearts, gin, French prisons, wooden shoes, 
old England, and hearts of oak ; they give three cheers, msh u> 
their guns, and afler a tremendous conflict, succeed in beating off 
the enemy. Not a syllable of all this ; this is not the manner in 
which the honourable Commander goes to work ; the first thing he 
does is to secure twenty or thirty of bis prime sailors, who happen 
to be Catholics, to clap them in irons, and set over them a guard 
of as many Protestants ; having taken this admirable method of 
defending himself against his infidel opponents, he goes upon deck, 
reminds the sailors, in a very bitter harangue, that they are of 
different religions ; exhorts the Episcopal gunner not to trust to 

* A Catholic Naval and Military Service ßill, allowing Catholics to hold 
commissions in the army and navy, was ander discnssion in Parliament. 

t The " lesser of the two Jenkiosons/' soon after (on the death of his fi^ 
ther) Lord ÜTerpool. He was Home Secretary at the date of the PlymWY 
Letters. 
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the Presbyterian quarter-master ; issues positive Orders tliat ihe 
Catholics should be fired at upon the first appearance of discontent; 
nishes through blood and brains, examining bis men in the cate- 
chism and thirty-nine articles, and positively forbids every one to 
eponge or ram who lias not taken the sacrament according to the 
Church of England. Was it right to take out a captain made of 
excellent British stuff, and to put in such a man as this ? Is not 
he more like a parson, or a talking lawyer, than a thorough-bred 
Seaman? And built as she is of heart of oak, and admirably 
monned, is it possible, with such a captain, to save this ship from 
going to the bottom ? 



MR. CANNING AND BIS PARASITES. 

Natxjre descends down to infinite smaUness. Mr. Canning has 
bis parasites ; and if you take a large buzzing blue-bottle fiy, and 
kx>k at it in a microscope, you may see twenty or thirty little ugly 
insects crawling about it, which doubtless think their fiy to be the 
bluest, grandest, merriest, mo8t important animal in the universe, 
and are convinced the world would be at an end if it ceased to 
buzz. 



SUBSTITUTE THE CLAPHAMITES FOR THE CATH0LIC3. 

I ADMiT there is a vast luxury in selecting a particular set of 
Christians, and in worrying them as a boy worries a puppy-dog ; 
it is an amusement in which all the young English are brought up 
firom their earliest days. I like the idea of saying to men who use 
a difierent hassock firom me, that tili they change their hassock, 
ihey shall never be colonels, aldermen, or parliament-men. While 
I am gratif3ring my personal insolence respecting religious forms, 
I fondle myself into an idea that I am religious, and that I am do- 
ing my duty in the most exemplary (as I certainly am in the most 
easy) way. But then, my good Abraham, this sport, admirable as 
it is, is become, with respect to the Catholics, a little dongerous ; 
and if we are not extremely careful in taking the amusement, we 
shall tumble into the holy water, and be drowned. As it seems 
neoessary to your idea of an established church to have somebody 
to worry and torment, suppose we were to select for this purpose 
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William Wilberf jrce, Esq., and the patent Christiims of Oaphioa.* 
\Ve shall by this expedient enjoy the same opportunity for croei^ 
and injustice, without being exposed to the same risks ; we will 
compel them to abjure vital clergymen by a public test, to deny 
that the said William Wilberforce has any power of working mir- 
ades, touching for barrenness or any other infirmity, or that he is 
endowed with any pretematural gifl whatever. We will ewear 
them to the doctrine of gooä works, oompel them to preoch com- 
mon sense, and to hear it ; u> frequent bishops, deans, and other 
high churchmen ; and to appear (once in the quarter at the least) 
at some melodrame, opera, pantomime, or other light scenical rep- 
resentation ; in short, we will gratify the love of insolence aod 
power ; we will enjoy the old orthodox sport of witnessing the im- 
potent anger of men compelled to submit to civil degradation,orto 
sacrifice their notions of truth to ours. And all this we may do 
without the slightest risk, because their numbers Are (as yet) not 
very considerable. Cruelty and injustice must, of course, exist ; 
but why connect them with danger? Why torture a bull-d<^ 
when you can get a frog or a rabbit ? I am sure my proposal will 
meet with the most universal approbation. Do not be apprehen- 
sive of any Opposition from ministers. If it is a case of hatred, we 
are sure that one man will defend it by the Gospel ; if it abridges 
human freedom, we know that another will find precedents for it 
in the Revolution. 



MR. ISAAC HAWKINS BROWN. 

I'hen oomes Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown (the gentleman who 
danced so badlyf at the court of Naples), and asks, if it is not an 

* *' The Clapham Sect'' is the sabject of an eloqnent article by JaniM 
Stephen, in the Edinburgh Review for July, 1844. The designation was 
given to an eminent circle of friends — " men whom the socond generation of 
the Erangelical party acknowledged as their secalar chie6" — who met at 
the yillas «t Ciaphara, in the neighboorhood of London, occupied by Henry 
Thomton, William Wilberforce, and Granvillo Sharpe. Thomas Clarkson, 
Zachary Macaalay (father of the historian), Mr. Stephen (father of the re- 
Viewer), Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle, and Charles Simeon of Cambridge, 
were hononred members of the sodety to which Perceval the minister, *' the 
evangelical Perceval," as Smith styles him, was also, in a mcasore, attached. 

.t In tho third vear of his prcKcnt mnjesty, and in the thirticth of hin o4ni 
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atiomaly to educate nen in anotber religion than your ovm ? It 
certainly is our duty to get rid of error, and above all, of religious 
error ; bat this is not to be done per saUum^ or the measure will 
miscarry, like the queen. It may be very easy to dance away the 
royal embryo of a great kingdom ; but Mr. Hawking Brown, must 
look before he leaps, when bis objcct is to crush an opposite scct in 
religion ; fal^e steps aid the one efifect as much as they are fatal to 
the other; it will require not only the lapse of Mr. Hawkins 
Brown, but the lapse of centuries, before the absurdities of the 
Catholic religion are laughed at as much as they deserve to be ; 
biit surely, in the meantime, the Catholic religion is better than 
•none ; four millions of Catholics are better than four millions of 
wild beasts ; two hundred priests, educated by our own govem- 
ment, are better tlian the same number educated by the man who 
means to destroy us. 



EXAMPLE OF SCOTLAND. 

If the great mass of the people, environed as they are on every 
side with Jenkinsons, Percevals, Melvilles, and other perils, were 
to pray for Divine illumination and aid, what more could Provi- 
dence in its mercy do than send them the example of Scotland ? 
For what a length of years was it attempted to compel the Scotch 
to change their religion ? horse, foot, artillery, and armed preben- 
daries, were sent out afler the Presbyterian parsons and their con- 
gregations. The Percevals of those days called for blood ; this 
caU is never made in vain, and blood was shed ; but, to the aston- 
ishment and horror of the Percevals of those days, they could not 
introduce the Book of Common Prayer, nor prevent that meta- 
physical people from going to heaven their true way, instead of 
oar true way. With a little oatmeal for food, and a little sulphur 
for friction, allaying cutaneous irritation with the one band, and 

age, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown, thcn upon bis travels, danced one evening 
at the coart of Naplcs. Uis drcss was a volcano silk with lava buttons. 
Whcther (as the Neapolitan wits said) he had studicd dancing undcr St. Vi- 
tas, or whether David, dancing in a lincn vcst, was his model, is not known ; 
but Mr. Brown danced with sach inconceivable alacrity and vigour, that he 
fihrew the Queen of Naples into convulsions of laughter, which terminated in 
a tmscarriage, and changed the dynasty of the Neapolitan throne. — Authors 
Nau 
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Holding bis Calvinistical Creed in the other, Sawney ran away to 
bis flinty hills, sung bis psabn out of tune bis own way, and listened 
to bis sermon of two bours long, amid tbe rougb and imposing mcl- 
ancboly of tbe tallest tbistles. But Sawney brougbt up bis un- 
breeebed offspring in a cordial batred of bis oppressors ; and Scot- 
land was as mucb a part of tbe weakness of England tben as 
Ireland is at tbis moment. Tbe true and tbe only remedy was 
applied ; tbe Scoteb were suffered to worsbip Gk)d after tlieir own 
tiresome manner, witbout pain, penalty, and privation. No light- 
nings descended from beaven ; tbe country was not niined ; the 
World is not yet come to an end ; tbe dignitaries, wbo foretold all 
tbese consequences, are utterly forgotten ; and Scotland bas ever 
Binee been an increasing source of strengtb to Great Britain. In 
tbe six bundredtb year of our empire over Ireland, we are making 
laws to transport a man, if be is found out of bis bouse afler 
eight o'clock at nigbt Tbat tbis is necessary, I know too well ; 
but teil me wby it is necessary ? It is not necessary in Greece 
wbere tbe Turks are masters. 



ENGLAND IN AN INVASION. 

You cannot imagine, you say, tbat England will ever be ruined 
and eonquered ; and for no otber reason tbat I can find, but be- 
cause it seems so very odd it sbould be ruined and eonquered 
Alas ! so reasoned, in tbeir time, tbe Austrian, Russian, and Pros 
sian Plymleys. But tbe Englisb are brave; so were all tbes« 
nations. You migbt get togetber a bundred tbousand men in- 
dividually brave ; but witbout generals capable of commanding 
sucb a macbine, it would be as useless as a first-rate man-of-war 
manned by Oxford clergyman or Parisian sbopkeepers. I do not 
say tbis to tbe disparagement of Englisb officers ; tbey bave bad 
no means of acquiring experienee ; but I do say it to create alarm ; 
for we do not appear, to me, to be balf alarmed enougb, or to en- 
tertain tbat sense of our danger wbicb leads to tbe most obvious 
means of self-defence. As for tbe spirit of tbe peasantry, in 
making a gallant defence bebind bedge-rows, and tbrougb plate- 
racks and ben-coops, bigbly as I tbink of tbeir bravery, I do not 
know any nation in Europe so likely to be Struck with panic aa 
tbe Englisb; and tbis from tbeir total unacquaiiitanco witb um 
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Bcience of war. Old wheat and beans blazing for twenty miles 
round ; cart mares shot ; sows of Lord Somerville's* breed run- 
nlng wild over the country ; the minister of the parish wounded 
sorelj in bis bindcr parts ; Mrs. Plymley in fits ; all tbese scenes 
of war an Austrian or a Russian has seen three or four times ; but 
it is now tbree centuries since an Englisb pig bas fallen in a fair 
battle upon Englisb ground, or a farmbouse been riüed, or a clergy- 
man's wife been subjected to any otber proposals of love than tbe 
connubial endearments of ber sleek and orthodox mate. Tbe old 
edition of Plutarcb's Lives, wbicb lies in tbe comer of your par- 
lour windowy bas contributed to work you up to tbe most romantic 
expectations of our Koman bebaviour. You are persuaded tbat 
Lord Amberst will defend Eew Bridge like Codes; tbat some 
maid of bonour will break away from ber captivity, and swim over 
tbe Tbames ; tbat tbe Duke of York will bum bis capitulating 
band ; and little Mr. Sturges Boumef give forty years' purcbase for 
Houlsbam Hall, wbile tbe Frencb are encamped upon it. I bope 
we sball witness all tbis, if the Frencb do come ; but, in tbe mean- 
time, I am so encbanted witb tbe ordinary Englisb bebaviour of 
tbese invaluable persons, tbat I eamestly pray no opportunity may 
be given tbem for Boman valour, and for tbose very un-Boman 
pensions wbicb tbey would all, of course, take especial care to 
Claim in consequence. But wbatever was our conduct, if every 
ploughman was as great a bero as be wbo was called from bis oxen 
to save Bome from ber enemies, I sbould still say, tbat at such a 
crisis you want tbe afiections of all your subjects in botb Islands ; 
tbere is no spirit wbicb you must alienate, no beart you must avert ; 
every man must feel be bas a country, and tbat tbere is an urgent 
and pressing cause wby be sbould expose bimself to deatb. 

* John, fifteenth Lord Somenrille, 1765-1819. He was eminent for his 
intcrest in agricultanü affaire, and the aathor of sereral publications on thoee 
subjects. His family residence was in Somenetshire, bat he had a seat on 
the Tweed, near Abbotsford, whcro he enjoyed the wann friendship of Sir 
Waher Scott, who callcd him, his " master in the art of planting." Scott 
edited the fiunily history, **The Memorie of the Somervillcs," of which 
Lockhart says : '* as far as I know, the best of its dass in anj langaage." 

t There is nothing more objectionable in Plymley's Letters, than the abose 

of Mr. Sturges Boome, who is an hononrable, able, and excellcnt p>er8on ; 

bat such are the malevolent effects of party spirit. — Author's No(e. Sturges 

.BoonM, thtprotigi and political friend of Canning, had, at sevenU times, a 

seat in the.cäbineu He died in 1845, at the age of seventy-six. 
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IDLE FEARS OP POPERT. 



As fo the enormous wax candles, and supersdtious muinmerics, 
and painied jackets of the Cathollc priests, I fear them not. Teil 
me that the world will retum again under the influence of the 
small-pox ; that Lord Castlereagh will hereafler oppose the power 
of the court ; that Lord Howick* and Mr. Grattan will do each 
of them a mean and dishonourable action ; that anjbodj who has 
heard Lord Redesdalef speak once will knowingly and willinglj 
liear him again ; that Lord Eldon has assented to the fact of two 
and two making four, without shedding tears, or erpressing the 
smallest doubt or scruple ; teil me any other thing absurd or in- 
credible, but, for the love of common sense, let me hear no more 
of the danger to be apprehended from the general difibsion of 
Popery. It is too absurd to be reasoned upon ; every man feels 
it is nonsense when he hears it stated, and so does everj man 
while he is stating it 



A RED-HAIR DISQUALIFICATIOK. 

I HA VE often thought, if the wisdom of cur ancestars had 
excludcd all persons with red hair from the House of Commons, 
of the throes and convulsions it would occasion to restore them to 
their natural rights. What mobs and riots would it produce ? To 
what infinite abuse and obloquy would the capillarj patriot be 
exposed ? what wormwood would distil from Mr. Perceval, what 
froth would drop from Älr. Canning; how (I will not say my, 
but our Lord Hawkesbury, for he belongs to us all), how our 
Lord Hawkesbury would work away about the hair of Eng 
William and Lord Somers, and the authors of the great and 
glorious Revolution; how Lord Eldon would appeal to the 
Deity and his own virtues, and to the hair of his children: 
some would say that red-haired men were superstitious ; some 
would prove they were atheists ; they would be petitioned against 
as the friends of slavery, and the advocates for revolt ; in short, 
such a corrupter of the heart and the understanding is the spirit 

* Afterward Earl Grey. 

t John Mitford, Lord Redesdale, brother of Mitford the historiao of 
Grceco, was Lord-High-Chancellor of Ircland ; mised to the Pcemge üi 1808. 
He died in 1830, at the agc of eighty-one. 
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of persecution, thot these unfortunate people (conspired ag^dnst by 
their fellow-ßubjects of every complexion), if they did not emigrate 
to countriea where hair of another colour was persecuted, would 
be driven to the falsehood of perukes, or the hypocrisy of tbe 
Tricosian fluid. 



THE CATHOLICS ASKING FOR MORE — AN APOLOGUE. 

What amuses me the most is, to hear of the indulgences which 
the Catholics have received, and their exorbitance in not being 
satisfied with those indulgences : now if you complain to me that 
a man is obtrusive and shameless in his requests, and that it is 
impossible to bring him to reason, I must first of all hear the 
whole of your conduct toward him ; for you may have taken from 
him so much in the first instance, that, in spite of a long series of 
restitution, a vast latitude for petition may still remain behind. 

There is a viUage (no matter where) in which the inhabitants, 
on one day in the year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the com- 
mon expense ; by an extraordinary piece of tyranny (which Lord 
Hawkesbury would call the wisdom of the village ancestors), the 
inhabitants of three of the streets, about a hundred years ago, seized 
upon the inhabitants of the fourth street, bound them band and 
foot, laid them upon their backs, and compelled them to look on 
while the rest were stuffing themselves with beef and beer ; the 
next year, the inhabitants of the persecuted street (though they 
contributed an equal quota of the expense) were trcated precisely 
in the same manner. The tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as 
the manner of our nature is) it was considered as the most sacred 
of all duties to keep these poor fellows without their annual 
dinner ; the village was so tenacious of this practice, that nothing 
Gould induce them to resign it ; every enemy to it was looked upon 
as a disbeliever in Divine Providence, and any nefarious church- 
warden who wished to succeed in his election had notlüng to do 
but to represent his ant^onist as an abolitionist, in order to frus- 
träte his ambition, endanger his life, and throw the village into a 
State of the most dreadful commotion. By degrees, however, the 
obnoxious street grew to be so well-peopled, and its inhabitants so 
firmly untted, that their oppressors, more afraid of injustice, were 
more disposed to be just At the next dinner they are unbound. 
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the jear afler allowed to sit upright, then a bit of bread and i 
glass of water ; tili at last, afler a long series of concessions, thej 
are emboldened to ask, in prettj piain terms, that thej mftj be 
allowed to sit down at the bottom of the table, and to fill their 
beilies as well as the rest Forthwith a general cry of shame and 
scandal: "Ten jears ago, were you not laid upon jonr bacb? 
Don't you remember what a great thing you thought it to get t 
piece of bread? How thankfui you were for cheese-pariDgi? 
Have you forgotten that memorable era, when the lord of tbe 
manor interfered to obtain for you a slice of the public pudding? 
And now, with an audacity only equalled by your ingratitode, yo«^ 
have the impudence lo ask for knives and forks, and to reques^ 
in terms too piain to be mistaken, that you may sit down to taU^ 
with the rest, and be indulged even with beef and beer : there ar^ 
not more than half a dozen dishes which we have resenred for^ 
ourselves ; the rest has been thrown open to you in the utmost^ 
profusion ; you have potatoes, and carrots, suet-dumplings, sops in 
the pan, and delicious toast and water, in incredible quantities. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and veal, are ours ; and if you were not 
the most restless and dissatisfied of human beings, you woold 
never think of aspiring to enjoy them." 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham, the very nonsense, and the very 
Insult, which is talked to and practised upon the Catholics ? Tou 
are surprised that men who have tasted of partial justice, should 
ask for perfect justice ; that he who has been robbed of coat aad 
doak will not be contentcd with the restitution of one of his gar- 
ments. He would be a very lazy blockhead if he were content, 
and I (who, though an inhabitant of the village, have presenred, 
thank God, some sense of justice) most eamestly counsel these 
baif-fed claimants to persevere in their just demands, tili they are 
admitted to a more complete share of a dinner for which they pay 
as much as the others ; and if they see a little attenuated lawyer 
squabbling at the head of their opponents, let them desire him to 
empty his pockets, and to pull out all the pieces of duck, fowl, and 
pudding, which he has filched from the public feast to carry home 
to his wife and children. 
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CANKING. 

De AR Abraham: In the correspondence which is passing 
between us, ypu are peq>etuall7 alluding to the foreign secretarj ; 
and in answer to the dangers of Ireland which I am pressing 
npon your notice, you have nothing to urge but the confidence 
which yxm repose in the discretion and sound sense of this gentle- 
man. I can onlj saj, that I have listened to him long and oflen, 
with the greatest attention; I have used everj exertion in mj 
power to take a fair measure of him, and it appears to me impos- 
sible to hear him upon any arduous topic without perceiying that 
he is eminently deficient in those solid and serious qualities upon 
which, and upon which alone, the confidence of a great country 
can properlj repose. He sweats and labours, and works for 
scnse, and Mr. EiUs* seems alwajs to think it is Coming, but it 
does not come; the machine can't draw up what is not to be foand 
in the spring ; Providence has made him a light, jesting, para- 
graph-writing man, and that he will remain to bis dying day. 
When he is jocular he is strong, when he is serious he is like 
Samson in a wig; any ordinary person is a match for him; a song, 
an ironical letter, a burlesque ode, an attack in the newspaper 
upon NicoU's eye, a smart speech of twenty minutes, füll of gross 
mtsrepresentations and clever tums, excellent language, a spirited 
manner, lucky quotation, success in provoking dull men, some half 
Information picked up in Fall Mall in the moming; these are your 
friend's natural weapons ; all these things he can do ; here I allow 
him to be truly great ; nay, I will be just, and go 9till farther, if 
he would confuie himself to these things, and consider the facete 
and the playful to be the basis of bis character, he would, for that 
«pedes cf man, be nniversally regarded as a person of a very good 
understanding; call him a legislator, a reasoner, and the conductor 
cf the affiürs of a great nation, and it seems to me as absurd as if 
a butterfly were to teach bees to make honey. That he is an ex- 
traordinary writer of small poetry, and a diner-out of the highest 
lostre, I do most readily admit Afler George Selwyn, and per- 
haps Tickell,t there has been no such man for thb half Century. 

* George Ellis, Editor of the Eorlv English Poets and Metrical Komances, 
an associatc of Canning in the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, and his warm 
friend through life. 

t Baduund Tickell ii lest known than Selwyn to readers of the present 
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The foreign secretary is a gendeman, a respectable as well as a 
highly agreeable man in private life ; but you may as well feed me 
with decayed potatoes as console me for the miseries of Ireland bj 
the resources of bis sense and bis diicretion, It is only the pabBe 
Situation which this gentleman holds which entitles me or indaoes 
me to say so much about him. He is a fly in amber; nobody cara 
about the fly : the only question is, How the devil did it get there? 
Nor do I attack him from the love of glory, but from the love of 
Utility, as a burgomaster hunts a rat in a Dutch dyke, for fear it 
should flood a province.* 



YIGOUR IN IRELAND. 

I CANNOT describe the horror and disgust which I feit at 
hearing Mr. Perceval call upon the then ministry for measnres of 
vigour in Ireland. If I lived at Hampstead upon stewed meals 
and daret; if I walked to church every Sunday before elevcn 
young gentlemen of my own begetting, with their faces washed, 
and their hair pleasingly combed; if the Almighty had blessed 
me with every earthly comfort — how awfully would I pause be- 

day. He was brothor4n-law of Richard Brinsley Sheridan and the grmndsoo 
of Addison's friend and associate in the Spectator. He was patronized bj 
Lord North, wrote " Anticipation," a parody on the speeches at the opening 
of Parliament and a satire of the Opposition, some other sqnibs of the kind, 
and two plays which have given him a niche in the Biographia Dramatica. 

* Set a wit to catch a wit 1 This character of Canning seems scant mets- 
nre from the mirthfiü Plymley. The ' fly' was destined for a more predooi 
bit of amber in the national annals. Bat no one will be content with history 
or biographj in a Single political skirmish. Canning's witty effasions were 
freely scattered in society. The chief monnment of thcm which remains are 
bis briUiant contribations with bis old friend of the microcosm, Frere, ani 
others, to the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. Sydney Smith, by th« way, in • 
passage from the Edinburgh Review (ante p. 160) speaks of Canning as aa 
Irishman. He was of Irish parcntage and ** accidentally/' as he himself said, 
bom in London. His father, however, at the time of bis marriagc had been 
a nnmber of yean a resident in the British metropolis, where among other oc- 
capations he had snstained with eome abihty the part of a litenuy adTsn- 
tnrer. He wrote poems and a political pamphlet, " On the Connection b»> 
tween Grcat Bhtain and her American Colonics," in the " gcneral marnier^ 
of which Mr. Robert Bell finds traces of " a cnrious resemblance to some pe> 
cnliarities in the style of Geoi^ Canning the son." — (Life of Canning, 
chaptor i.) 



\ 
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fbre I seilt forth the flame and the isword over the cabins of Üie 
poor, brave, generous, open-hearted peasants of Ireland ! How 
easj U 18 to shed boman blood — bow easj it is to persuade our- 
fldiyea that it is our datj to do so — and tbat tbe decision bas cost 
08 a severe struggle — how mucb, in all ages, bave wounds and 
ahrieks and tears been tbe cbeap vulgär resoorces of the rulers of 
mankind — how difficult and bow noble it is to govem in kindness, 
and to found an empire upon tbe everlasting basis of justice and 
affection! — But wbat do men call vigour? To let loose bussars 
and to bring up artillery, to govem witb ligbted matcbes, and to 
cut, and pusb, and prime — I call this, not vigour, but tbe sloüi of 
crueüy and ignorance. Tbe vigour I love consists in finding out 
wberein subjects are aggrieved, in relieving tbem, in studying the 
temper and genius of a people, in Consulting tbeir prejudices, in 
selecting proper persons to lead and manage tliem, in tbe labori- 
ous, watcbful, and difficult task of increasing public happiness bj 
allajing each particular discontent In tbis waj Hoche pacified 
La Vendee — and in tbis way only will Ireland ever be subdued. 
But this, in the ejes of Mr. Perceval, is imbecility and meanness ; 
houses are not broken open — women are not insulted — tbe 
people seem all to be happy ; thej are not rode over by borses, 
and cut by whips. Do you call tbis vigour? — Is tbis govern- 
ment? 



OOD SAYE THE KINO. 

Do not imagine, by tbese observations, that I am not loyal ; 
without joining in tbe common cant of tbe best of kings, I respect 
the king most sincerely as a good man. His religion is better 
tban the religion of Mr. Perceval, his old mondity very superior 
to the old moraüty of Mr. Canning, and I am quite certain be bas 
a safer understanding tban both of tbem put together. Loyalty, 
within the bounds of reason and moderadon, is one of tbe great 
instruments of English happiness ; but tbe love of tbe king may 
eaaily become more strong than the love of tbe kingdom, and we 
may lose sight of the public welfare in our exaggerated admiration 
of bim who is appointed to reign only for its promotion and sup« 
port I detest Jacobinism ; and if I am doomed to be a slave at 
all, I would ratber be the slave of a king tban a cobler. God 

\ 
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Bave the king, joa saj, warms jour heart like tbe sound of « 
trampet I cannot make use of so violent a metaphor ; but I an 
dclighted to hear it, when it is the cry of genuine afiection ; I am 
delighted to hear it, when thej hail not ooJj the individoal mai, 
but the outward and living sign of all English blesaings. Theae 
are noble feelings, and the heart of everj good man must go with 
them ; but God save the king, in these times, too ofV^i means God 
eave my pension and my place, God give my sisters an allowanoe 
out of the privy purse — make me clerk of the irons, let me 
survey the meltmgs, let me live upon the fruits of other mea'i 
industiy, and fatten upon the plunder of the public 



MEDICAL STATESMAN8HIP. 

What IS it possible to say to such a man as the gentleman of 
Hampstead, who really believes it feasible to convert the fbur 
million Irish Catholics to the Protestant religion, and oonsiders 
this as the best remedy for the disturbed State of Ireland ? It is 
not possible to answer such a man with argumenta ; we must come 
out against him with beads, and a cowl, and push him into a 
hermitoge. It is really such trash, that it is an abuse of the priv- 
ilege of reasoning to reply to it Such a project is well worthy 
the statesman who would bring the French to reason by keeping 
them without rhubarb, and exhibit to mankind the awful spectacle 
of a nation deprived of neutral salts. This is not the dream of 
a wild apothecary indulging in his own opium; this is not Üie 
distempered fancy of a pounder of drags, delirious from amall- 
ness of profits ; but it is the sober, deliberate, and systematic scheine 
of a man to whom the public safety is intrasted, and whose 
appointment is considered by many as a masterpiece of political 
aagadty. What a sublime thought, that no purge can now be 
taken between the Weser and the Graronne; that the bustling 
pestle is still, the canorous mortar mute, and the bowela of mankind 
loc^ed up for fourteen degrees of latitude ! When, I ahould be 
curious to know, were all the powers of crudity and flatulence 
fitUy explained to his majesty's ministers? At what period waa 
this gix^t plan of conquest and constipation fully developed ? In 
whose mind was the idea of destroying the pride and the plastera 
of Frnnce firat engendered ? Without castor oil they might, for 
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eoine roonths, to be snre, have carried on a lingering war ; but cau 
tbej do without bark ? Will the people live under a govemment 
where antimonial powders cannot be procured ? Will they bear 
the loss of mercurj ? " There's the rub." Depend upon it, the 
absence of the materia medica will soon bring them to their senses, 
and the cry of Bourhon and bolus hurst forth fix>m the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean.* 

* Napier, in bis History of the War in the Peninsnla (book xir.) tays 
of Perceral's administration : "Narrow, harsh, fiactioas, and illiberal, in 
•rerything relating to public matters, tlus man's career was one of nnmixed 
eril. Hls bigotiy tanght bim to oppress Ireland, bat bis religion did not de- 
ter bim from passing a law to prevent tbe introdnction of medicines into 
France during a pestilence." A fhrtber discnssion of Perceyal's " Jesnit's 
Bark Bill," with citationa of contemporaiy orators and writors — strengtben- 
ing Smitb's attack — will be foand among Napier's appendices. 

14 
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REFORM SPEECHES. 



A OOüNTRT FROSPSROUa IN 8PITB OF POLITICAL ETILS.* 

Thet teil jou, genüemen, that you have grown rieh and powe^ 
ful with these rotten boroughs, and that it would be madness to 
part with them, or to alter a Constitution which had produced such 
happj effects. There happens, gentlemen, to live near mj par* 
flonage, a labouring man of very superior character and under- 
Standing to his fellow-labourers ; and who has made such good use 
of that superioritj, that he has saved what is (for his Station in life) 
a very considerable sum of money, and if his existence is extended 
to the common period, he will die rieh. It happens, however, that 
he is (and long has been) troubled with violent stomachic pains, 
for which he has hitherto obtained no relief, and which really are 
the bane and torment of his life. Now, if my excellent labourer 
were to send for a physician, and to consult him respecting this 
malady, would it not be very singular language if our doctor were 
to say to him, ^ My good fnend, you surely will not be so rash as 
to attempt to get rid of these pains in your stomach. Have you 
not grown rieh with these pains in your stomach ? have not you risen 
under them from poverty to prosperity ? has not your Situation, 
since you were first attacked, been improving every year ? You 
surely will not be so foolish and so indiscreet as to part with the pains 
in your stomach ?" — ^Why, what would be the answer of the rustic 
to ihis nonsensical monition ? ^ Monster of rhubarb !" he would say, 
*^ I am not rieh in consequence of the pains in my stomach, but in 
spite of the pains in my stomach ; and I should have been ten times 
richeTf andfifty times happier, if I had never had any pains in my 

• From B tpeech on tiie Beform Bill, il TmHon. 
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jtomach at alL" Grentlcmen, these rotten borouglis are your pains 
in the stomach — and jou would have been a much richer and 
greater people if you had never had them at all. Your wealth and 
your power have been owing, not to the debased and corrupted 
parts of the Hoose of Commons, but to the many independent and 
hononrable members whom it has always contained within its 
waUs. If there had been a few more of thesc yery valaable mem- 
bers for close boroughs, we should, I verily believe, have been by 
this time about as free as Denmark, Sweden, or the Gknnanized 
States of Italy. 



SPEECH AT TAUNTON.* 

Mr. Bailiff, I have spoken so oflen on this subject, that I am 
sure both you and the gentlemen here present will be obliged to 
me for secyiag but little, and that favour I am as willing to confer 
as you can be to receive iL I feel most deeply the event which 
has taken place, because, by pntting the two houses of Parliament 
in coUision with eaeh other, it will impede the public business, and 
diminish the public prosperity. I feel it as a churchman, because 
I cannot but blush to see so many dignitaries of the church arrayed. 
against the wishes and happiness of the people. I feel it more 
than all, because I believe it wül sow the seeds of deadly hatred 
between the aristocracy and the great mass of the people. The 
loss of the bill I do not feel, and for the best of all possible reasons 
—because I have not the slightest idea that it is lost. I have no 
more doubt, befbre the expiration of the winter, that this bill will 
pass, than I have that the annual tax bills will pass, and greater 
certainty than this no man can have, for Franklin teils us there 
are but two things certain in this world — death and taxes. As 
for the possibility of the House of Lords preventing, ere long, a 
reform of Parliament, I hold it to be the most absurd notion that 
ever entered into human Imagination. I do not mean to be dis- 
respectful, but the attempt of the lords to stop the progress of re- 
fbrm, reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of tbe excellent Mrs. Partington on that occa- 
sion. In the winter of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that 
iown — the tide rose to an incredible height — the waves rushed in 
• Heported ia the Taanton Conrier^ Oct 12, 1831. 
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upon the houses, and everything was threatened with destracdon» 
In the midst of this sublime and terrlble storm, Dame Partington, 
who lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her hoose, with 
mop and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water^ 
and vigourously pushing away the Atlantic ocean. The Atlantis 
was roused. Mrs. Partington's spirit was up ; but I need not teil 
you tliat the coutest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a slop, or a puddle, bat she 
should not have meddled with a tempest Gentlemen, be at jour 
ease — be quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs. Partington.* 

They teil you, gentlemen, in the debates by which we have bcen 
lately occupied, that the bill is not justified by experience. I do 
not think this true, but if it were true, nations are sometimes com* 
pelled to act without experience for their guide, and to tmst to 
their own sagacity for the anticipation of consequences. The in- 
stances where this country has been compelled thus to act hare 
been so eminently successful, that I see no cause for fear, even if 
we were acting in the manner imputed to us by our enemies. What 
precedents and what experience were there at the ReformatioD, 
when the country, with one unanimous effort, pushed out the Pope, 
and his grasping and ambitious clergy ? — What experience, when, 
at the BcTolution, we drore away our ancient race of kings, and 

* Did Sydney Smith invent Mn. Partington 1 A commanication in NotM 
and Qncries (Nor. 16, 1850), may seem to estahÜBh Mrs. Partington as a 
r^ personage, bat the evidence ts not condusive. The writer says, the ori- 
ginal Mrs. P. was a respectable old lady, liring at Sidmoath, in Bevon- 
fhire, and her encounter with the ocean, when mop and broom failed, and she 
was driven to take refuge in the second story of her cottage on the beach, oe- 
corred, to the best of his recoUection, daring an awful storm in November, 
1824, when some fifty or sixtj ships were lost at Plymoath. He well recol* 
lects, he adds, reading in the Devonshiie newspapers of the time, an acoonnt 
of Mrs. Partington ; bat he may have read only Sroith's speech, which ho 
wrongly asoribcs to Lord Broogham. 

Mrs. Partington has acquired additional celebrity by theplcasant sayings in 
the vein of Mrs. Malaprop, which have been widely scattered orer the world, 
in the newspapers. This peculiar pleasantry, a hnmonrons dislocation of the 
English langnage, with f^tesqoe associations of ideas, lias had varions imi* 
tators ; bat tho original American Mrs. Partington owes her graces to Mr. B. 
P. Shillaber, for several years associated with the Boston Post, in which the 
genuine sayings are recorded. They were coUected into a volame in 1854, 
with the title, *< The Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, and othen of tha 
Family.*' 
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chose another family more congenial to our free principles? — And 
jct to those two events, contrary to experience, and unguided by 
precedents, we owe all our domestic happiness, and civil and re- 
figious freedom — and having got rid of corrupt priests and despot- 
ic kings, by our sense and our courage, are we now to be intimi- 
dated by the awful danger of extinguishing boroughmongers, and 
shaking from our necks the ignominious yoke which their baseness 
has imposed upon it? Go on, they say, as you have done for 
these hundred years last past. I answer, it is impossible — five 
hundred people now write and read where one hundred wrote and 
read fifty years ago. The iniquities and enormities of the borough 
System are* now known to the meanest of the people. You have a 
difierent sort of men to deal with — you must change, because the 
beings whom you govem are changed. After all, and to be shoi*t, 
I must say, that it has always appeared to me to be the most abso- 
lute nonsense, that we cannot be a great, or a rieh and happy nation, 
without suffering ourselves to be bought and sold every five years, 
like a pack of negro-slaves. I hope I am not a very rash man, 
but I would launch boldly into thts experiment without any fear 
of consequences, and I believe there is not a man here present 
who would not cheerfiiUy embark with me. As to the enemies of 
the bill, who pretend to be reformers, I know them, I believe, bet?- 
ter than you do, and I eamestly caution you against them. Tou 
will have no more of reform than they are compelled to grant — 
you will have no reform at all, if they can avoid it — you will bc 
hurried into a war to tum your attention from reform. They do 
not understand you — they will not believe in the improvement 
you have made — they think the English of the present day are as 
the English of the times of Queen Anne or George the First. They 
know no more of the present State of their own country, than of the 
State of the Esquimaux Indians. Gentlemen, I view the ignorance 
of the present State of the country with the most serious concem, and 
I believe they will one day or another waken into conviction with 
horror and dismay. I will omit no means of rousing them to a 
sense of their danger ; for tliis object I cheerfully sign the petition 
proposed by Dr. Kinglake, which I oonsider to be the wisest and 
most moderate of the twa 
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SPEECH ON THE REFORM BILL. 

Stick to the Bill — it is jour Magna Charta, •ind jour Ronny- 
mede. King John made a presenl to the barons. King William 
has made a similar present to you. Never mind, common qualities 
good in common times. If a man does not vote for the Bill, he ii 
miclean — the plague-spot is upon him — push him into the Laza- 
retto of the last Century, with Wetherell and Sadler — purify the 
air before you approach him — bathe your hands in chloride of 
lime, if you have been contaminated by bis touch. 

So far from its being a merely theoretical improvement, I put it 
to any man, who is himself embarked in a profession, or has sons 
in the same Situation, if the unfair influence of boroughmongers 
has not perpctually thwarted him in his lawful career of ambition, 
and professional emolument ? "I have been in three general en- 
gagements at sea," said an old sailor, ^^ have been twice wonnded : 
I commanded the boats when the French frigate, the Astrolabe, 
was cut out so gallantly." " Then you are made a post-captain ?" 
"No ; I was very near it, but — Lieutenant Thomson cut me out, as 
I cut out the French frigate ; his father is townclerk of the borough, 

for whicli Lord F is member, and there my chance was fin- 

ished." In the same manner, all over England, you will find great 
scholars rotting on curacies — brave captains starving ingarrets— 
profound lawyers decayed and mouldeiing in the Lms of Court, 
because the parsons, warriors, and advocates, of boroughmongers, 
must be crammed to Saturation, before. there is a morsel of bread 
for the man who does not seil his votes, and put his country up at 
auction ; and though this is of every-day occurrence, the borough 
System, we are told, is no practical evil. 

Who can bear to walk through a slaughterhouse ? blood, gar- 
bage, stomachs, entrails, legs, tails, kidneys, horrors — I oflen walk 
a mile about to avoid it. What a scene of disgust and horror is 
an election — the base and infamous traffic of principles — a candi- 
date of high character reduced to such means — the perjury and 
evasion of agents — the detes table rapacity of voters — the ten 
days' dominion, of mammon, and Belial. The Bill lessens it — 
begins the destruction of such practices — affords some chance, and 
Bomc means of turning public opinion against bribery, and of ren- 
dering it infamous. 
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But the thing I cannot, and will not bear, is this ; what light 
has ihis lord or that marquis to buy ten seats in Parliament, in 
the sliape of boroughs, and then to make laws to govem me? 
And how are these masses of power re-distributed ? The eldest 
8on of mj lord is just come from £ton — he knows a good deal 
about ^neas, and Dido, Apollo, and Daphne — and that is all 
and to this boj, his father gives a six-hundredth part of the power 
of making laws, as he would give him a horse, or a double-barrelled 
giin. Then Vellom, the Steward, is put in — an admirable man ; 
he has raised the estates, watched the progress of the family road, 
and canal biUs — and Vellum shall help to rule over the people of 
IsraeL A neighbouring countrj gentleman, Mr. Plumpkin, hunta 
with my lord — opens him a gate or two, while the hounds are 
mnning — dines with my lord — agrees with my lord — wishes he 
conld rival the Southdown sheep of my lord — and upon Plumpkin 
is conferred a portion of the govemment. Then there is a distant 
relation of the same name, in the county militia, with white teeth, 
who calls up the carriage at the opera, and is always wishing O'Con«^ 
nell was hanged, drawn, and quartered ; then a barrister, who has 
written an article in the Quarterly, and is very likely to speak and 
refute M'Culloch ; and these five people, in whose nomination I 
have no more agency than I have in the nomination of the toll« 
keepers of the Bosphorus, are to make laws for me and my family 
— to put their hands in my purse, and to sway the future destinie« 
of this country ; and when the neighbors step in, and beg permis- 
sion to say a few words before these persons are chosen, there ia 
a universal cry of min, coniusion, and deatruction ; we have be« 
oome a great people under Vellum and Plumpkin— under Vel- 
lum and Plumpkin our ships have covered the ocean — under 
Vellum and Plumpkin our armies have secured the strength of 
the hills — to tum out Vellum and Plumpkin is not refbrm, but 
revolution. 

Was there ever such a ministry ? Was there ever before a 
real ministry of the people ? Look at the condition of the countiy 
when it was placed in their hands : the State of the house when 
the incoming tenant took possession : Windows broken, chimneys 
on fire, mobs round the house threatening to pull it down, roof 
tumbling, rain pouring in. It was courage to occupy it ; it was a 
miracle to save it ; it will be the glory of glories to enlarge and 
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expand it, and to make it the etemal palace of wise and tempentte 
freedom. 

Proper examples have been made among the onhappj and mia* 
guided disciples of Swing : a rope ha$ been carried round 0*Cod« 
nell*s legs, and a ring inserted in Cobbett's nose. Then the game 
laws ! Was ever conduct so shabbj as that of the two or three 
govemments which preceded that of Lord Grey ? The crueldes 
and enonnities of this oode had been thoroughly exposed ; and a 
general conviction existed of the necessity of a change. Bills were 
brought in by various gentlemen, containing some trifling altera- 
tion in this abominable code, and even these were sacrifioed to the 
tricks and manoeuvres of some noble Nimrod, who availed himself 
of the emptiness of the town in July, and flung out the Bill. GrOT- 
ernment never stirred a step. The fullness of the prisons, the 
wretchedness and demoralization of the poor, never came across 
them. The humane and considerate Peel never once offered to 
extend his segis over them. It had nothing to do with the State 
of party ; and some of their double-barrelled voters might be of- 
fended. In the meantime, for every ten pheasants which fluttered 
in the wood, one English peasant was rotting in jail. No sooner 
is Lord Althorp chancellor of the exchequer, than he tums out of 
the house a trumpery and (perhaps) an insidious bill for the im- 
provement of the game laws ; and in an instant offers the assist- 
anoe of govemment for the abolition of the whole code. 

Then look at the gigantic Brougham, swom in at twelve o'dock, 
and before six, has a bill on the table abolishing the abuses of a couit 
which has been the curse of the people of England for centuries. 
For twenty-five long years did Lord Eldon sit in that court, sur- 
rounded with misery and sorrow, which he never held up a finger 
to aUeviate. The widow and the orphan cried to him as vainly 
as the town-crier cries when he offers a small reward for a füll 
purse ; the bankrupt of the court became the lunatic of the coart ; 
estates mouldered away, and mansions feil down; but the feea 
came in, and all was welL But in an instant the iron maoe of 
Brougham shivered to atoms this house of fraud and of delay ; 
and this is the man who will help to govem you ; who bottoms his 
reputation on doing good to you; who knows, that to reform 
abuses is the safest basis of fame and the surest Instrument of 
power; who uses the highest giffs of reason, and the most 
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Rplendid eßoris of genius, to rectify those abuses, which all 
the genius and talent of the profession* liave hitherto been 
emplojed to justify, and to protect Look to Brougham, and 
tum Jon to that side wbere be wares bis long and lean finger, and 
mark weil tbat face wbicb nature bas marked 80 forcibly — 
wbicb dissolres pensions — tums Jobbers into bonest men — scares 
away tbe plunderer of tbe public — and is a terror to bim wbo 
doeth eril to tbe people. But, above all, look to tbe nortbem 
£arl,t victim, before tbis bonest and manlj reign, of tbe spiteful- 
nees of tbe court Yon may now, for tbe first time, leam to trust 
in tbe professions of a minister ; you are directed by a man wbo 
prefers cbaracter to place, and wbo bas given sucb unequivocal 
proofs of bonesty and patriotism, that bis Image ougbt to be 
amongst your bousebold gods, and bis name to be lisped by your 
diildren ; two tbousand years bence it will be a legend like tbe 
fkble of Perseus and Andromeda ; Britannia cbained to a moun- 
tain — two bundred rotten animals menadng ber destruction, tili a 
tali Earl, armed with scbedule A., and followed by bis page Rus- 
sell, drives tbem into tbe deep, and delivers over Britannia in 
safety to crowds of ten-pound renters, wbo deafen tbe air witb 
tbeir acclamations. Forthwitb, Latin yerses upon tbis — scbool 
exercises — boys wbippcd, and all tbe usual absurdities of education. 
Don't part witb an administration composed of Lord Grey and 
Lord Brougbam; and not only tbese, but look at tbem all — tbe 
mild wisdom of Lansdowne — the genius and extensive knowl- 
edge of Holland, in wbose bold and bonest life tbere is no vary- 
ing nor sbadow of cbange — tbe unexpected and exemplary activity 
of Lord Melbourne — and tbe rising parliamentary talents of 
Stanley. You are Ignorant of your best interests, if every vote 
you can bestow is not given to sucb a ministry as tbis. 

You will soon find an alteration of behaviour in tbe uppor 
Orders wben elections become real. You will find tbat you are 
raised to tbe importance to which you ougbt to be raised. The 
merdless ejector, the rural tyrant, will be restrained within tbe 
limits of decency and bumanity, and will improve tbeir own char- 
acters at tbe same time that they better your condition. 

* Lord Lyndhorst is an exception ; I firmly belioye he had no wi^ to pci 
petoEta the abosat of tbe Court of Chancoiy. — Äuthor^$ NcU. 
t LordGny. 

14« 
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It is not the power of aristocracy that will be destroycd by 
these measures, but the unfair power. If the Duke of Newcastlc 
is kind and obliging to his neighbours, he will probablj lead his 
neighbourd ; if ho is a man of sense, he will lead them more oer- 
tainly, and to a betier purpoee. All this is as it should be; bot the 
Duke of Newcastle, at present, by buying certain old hou8«s, 
could govem his neighbours and legislate for them, even if he htd 
not five grains of understunding, and if he were the most chnrlidb 
and brutal man under heaven. The present State of things renders 
unnecessarj all those important rirtues, whieh rieh and well-bon 
men, under a better System, would exereise for the public good* 
The Duke of Newcastle (I mendon him only as an instancejt 
Lord Exeter will do as well, but either of those noblemen, de- 
pending not upon walls, arches, and abutments, for their power-- 
but upon mercy, charity, forbearance, indulgence, and examplc-' 
would pay this price, and lead the people by their affections ; 006 
would be the god of Stamford, and the other of Newark. This 
Union of the great with the many is the real healthy State of ^ 
country; such a country is strong to invincibility — and thi* 
Btrength the borough System entirely destroys. 

Gant words creep in, and affect quarreis ; the changes are mng 
between revolution and reform ; but, first settle whether a wise 
gOTemment ought to attempt the measure — whether anything ib 
wanted — whether less would do — and, having settlcd this, mere 
nomenclature becomes of very little consequeuce. But, after all, 
if it is revolution, and not reform, it will only induce me to receive 
an old political toast in a twofold meaning, and with twofbld 
pleasure. When King William änd the great and glorious Rev- 
olution are given, I shall think not only of escape from bigotry, 
but exemption from corruption ; and I shall thank Providence, 
which has given us a second King William for the destruction of 
vice, as the other, of that name, was given us for the conservadon 
of freedom. 

All formal political changes, proposed by these ver}' men, it is 
Said, were mild and gentle, compared to this ; true, but are you on 
Saturday night to seize your apolhecary by the throat and to 
say to him, "Subtle compounder, fi-audulent posologbt, did not 
you Order me a drachm of this medicine on Monday moming, and 
now you declare that nothing short of an ounce can do me any 
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gooil?*' " True enough," would he of the vials reply, "5m< you 
did not iaJce die drachm on Monday morning — that makes all die 
difiference, mj dear sir ; if you bad done as I advised you at first, 
the small quantity of medicine would have sufiiced ; and instead 
of being in a night-gown and slippers up-stairs, you would have 
been Walking vigourously in Piccadilly. Do as you please — and 
die if you please ; but don*t blame me because you despised my 
mdvioe, and by your own ignorance and obstinacy have entailed 
apon yourself tenfold rhubarb and unlimited Infusion of senna.'^ 

Now see the consequences of having a manly leader, and 
a manly Cabinet Suppose they liad come out with a httle ill- 
fashioned seven months' refonn ; what would have been the conse- 
qaence ? The same Opposition from the Torics — that would have 
been quite certain — and not a single Reformer in England satis- 
fied with the measure. You have now a real Reform, and a fair 
Bhare of power delegated to the people. 

The Anti-Reformers cite the increased power of the press — 
this is the very reason why I want an increased power in the 
House of Commons. The Times, Herald, Adveitiser, Globe, 
Sun, Courier, and Chronicle, are a heptarchy which govems this 
country, and govems it because the people are bo badly repre- 
sented. I am perfectly satisfied, that with a fair and honest House 
of Commons the power of the press would diminish — and that 
the greatest authority would centre in the highest place. 

Is it possible for a gentleman to get into Parliament, at present, 
without doing things he is utterly ashamed of — without mixing 
himself up with the lowest and basest of mankind ? Hands accus- 
tomed to the scented lubricity of soap, are defiled with pitch, and 
eontaminated with filth. Is there not some inherent vice in a 
CiOvemment, which cannot be carried on but with such abominable 
wickedness, in which no gentleman can mingle without moral 
d^radation, and the practice of crimes, the very Imputation of 
which, on other occasions, he would repel at the hazard of bis life? 

What signifies a small majority in the House ? The miracle is, 
Uiat there should have been any majority at all ; that there was 
not an immense majority on tlie other side. It was a very long 
period before the courts of justice in Jersey could put down smug- 
giiog, and why? The judges, counsel, attomeys, crier of the 
'uut, grand and petty jurymen, were all smugglers, and th« 
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higli-shcrifif and constables wero nmiiing goodä every moonlig^ 
night 

How are you to do without a goyemment ? And what oChcr 
govemment, if this Bill be ultimatelj lost, could possiblj be (band? 
How could any country defray the ruinous expense of protectiiig, 
with troops and constables, tlie Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Bobert Peel, who literally would not be able to walk from the 
Horse-Guards to Grosrenor Square, without- two or three regi- 
mente of foot to screen them from tlie mob ; and in these hollow 
Squares the Hero of Waterloo would have to spend bis p<^itical 
life ? By the whole exercise of bis splendid military talents, bj 
strong batteries, at Boodle's and White's, he might, on night« of 
great debate, reach the Honse of Lords ; but Sir Robert wouldy 
probably, be cut off, and nothing could save Twiss and Lewis. 

The great majority of persons retumed by the new Boroughs 
would either be men of high reputation for talents, or persons of for- 
tune known in the neighbourhood ; they have property and character 
to lose. Why are they to plunge into mad revolutionary projects 
of pillaging the public creditor ? It is not the interest of any such 
man to do it; he would lose more by the destruction of public 
credit than he would gain by a remission of what he paid for 
tlie interest of the public debt And if it is not the intereat of 
any one to act in this manner, it is not the interest of the mass. 
How many, also, of these new legislators would there be, whc 
were not themselves creditors of the State ? Is it the interest of 
such men to create a revolution, by destroying the constitutional 
power of the House of Lords, or of the king ? Does there exist 
in persons of that class, any disposition for such changes ? Are not 
all their feelings, and opinions, and prejudices, on the opposite side ? 
The majority of the new members will be londed gentlemen : their 
genus is utterly distinct from the revolutionary tribe ; they have 
molar teeth; they are destitute of the camivorous and inci5i%-e 
jaws of political adventurers. 

There will be mistakes at first, as there are in all changes. AJl 
youiig ladies will imagine (as soon as this bill is carried) that they 
will be instantly married. Sohoolboys believe that gerunds and 
supines will be abolished, and that currant tarts must uhimately 
oome down in price ; the corporal and sergcant are eure of double 
pay ; bad poets will expect a dcmand for their epics ; fools wil' Vv 
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disappointed, as thej always are ; reasonable men, who know what 
to expect, will find tbat a veiy serious good has been obtained. 

What good to the hewer of wood and tbe drawer of water? 
Uow is he beneiited, if Old SaiTim is abolished, and Biimingham 
memb^rs created ? But if you ask tbis question of reform, you 
most ask it of a great number of other great measures. How is he 
b^iefited by Catholic emaneipation, by the repeal of the Corpora- 
tbn and Test Act, by the Revolution of 1688, by any great politi- 
cal change ? by a good govemment ? In the ürst place, if many 
are benefited, and the lower Orders are not injured, this alone is 
reason enough for the change. But the hewer of wood and the 
drawer of water are benefited by reform. Reform will produce 
economy and investigation ; there will be fewer Jobs, and a less 
lavish expenditure ; wars will not be persevered in for years after 
the pec^le are tired of them ; taxes will be taken off the poor and 
Lud upon the rieh: demotic hablts will be more common in a 
country where the rieh are forced to court the poor for political 
power ; cruel and oppressive punishments (such as those for night 
poaching) will be abolished. If you steal a pheasant, you will be 
punished as you ought to be, but not sent away from your wife and 
children for seven years. Tobacco will be two pence per pound 
cheaper. Candles will fall in price. These last results of an 
improved govemment will be feit. We do not pretend to abolish 
poverty, or to prevent wretchedness ; but if peace, economy, and 
justice, are the results of reform, a number of small benefits, or 
rather of benefits which appear small to us but not to them, will 
accroe to millions of the people ; and the connection between the 
existence of John Russell, and the reduced price of bread and 
cheese, will be as clear as it has been the object of bis honest, 
wise, and useful life to make it 

Don't be led away by such nonsense; all things are dearer 
ander a bad govemment, and cheaper under a good one. The 
real question they ask you is, What düFerence can any change of 
govemment make to you? They want to keep the bees from 
buzzing and stinging, in order that they may rob the hive in 
peace. 

Work well ! How does it work well, when every human being in 
doors and out (with the ezception of the Duke of Wellington) says it 
must be made to work better^ or it will soon cease to work at all? 
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It is littlc Short of absolute nonsense to call a govemment goo^ 
which the great mass of Englislimen would before tweutj yean 
were elapsed, if reform were denied, rise up and destroy. Of whal 
use have all the cruel laws been of Perceval, £ldon, and Castle- 
reagh, to extinguish reform ? Lord John Russell and his abettors, 
would have been committed to jail twenty jears ago for half onlj of 
his present reform; and now relays of the people would drag diem 
from London to Edinburgh ; at which latter city we are told by 
Mr. Dundas, that thcre is no eagemess ibr reform« Five minutes 
before Moses Struck the rock, this gentleman would have said that 
there was no eagemess for water. 

There are two methods of making alterations; the one b to 
despise the applicants, to begin with refusing every ooncession, 
then to relax to making concessions which are always too late; by 
offering in 1831 what is then too late, but would have been cheer- 
fiiUy accepted in 18S0 — gradually to O'Connellize the country, 
tili at last, afler this process has gone on for some time, the alann 
becomes too great, and everytliing is conceded in hurry and con- 
fusion. In the meantimc, fresh conspiracies have been hatched by 
the long delay, and no gratitude is expressed for what has been 
extorted by fear. In this way, peace was concluded with Amer- 
ica, and emancipation granted to the Catholics ; and in this way 
the war of complexion will be finished in the West Indies. The 
other method is, to see at a distance that the thing must be done, 
and to do it effectually, and at once; to take it out of the hands of 
the common people, and to carry the measure in a manly liberal 
manner, so as to satisfy the great majority. — The merit of this 
belongs to the administration of Lord Grey. He is the onlj 
minister I know of who has begun a great measure in good time, 
conceded at the beginning of twenty years what would have been 
extorted at the end of it, and prevented that folly, violenoe, and 
ignorance, which emanate from a long denial and extorted conoes- 
sion of justice to great masses of human beings. I believe the 
question of refoim, or any dangerous agitation of it, is set at rest 
for thirty or forty years ; and this is an etemity in politics. 

Boroughs are not the power proceeding from wealth. Many 
men, who have no boroughs, are infinitely richer than those who 
have — but it is the artifice of wealth in seizing hold of certain 
localitied. The borooghmonger is like rheamatism, which owes it« 
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power not so much to the intensity of the pain as to its peculiar 
Position ; a little bighcr up, or a little lower down, the same pain 
would be trifling ; but it fixes in the joints, and gets into the head- 
qnarters of motion and activity The boroughmonger knows the 
importance of arthritic positions ; he disdains muscle, gets into the 
joints, and lords it over the whole machine by felicity of place. 
Other men are as rieh — but those riches are not fixed in the 
critical spoL 

I live a good deal with all rank» and descriptions of people ; I am 
thoroughlj convinced that the party of demoorats and republicans 
is very small and contemptible ; that the English love their insti- 
totions — that they not only love this king (who would not love 
him?) but the kingly office — that they have no hatred to the aris- 
toeraoy. I am not afraid of trusting English happiness to English 
gentlemen. I believe that the half million of new voters will 
choose much better for the public than the twenty or thirty peers, 
to whose usurped power they ßucceed. 

If any man doubts the power of reform, let him take these two 
memorable proofs of its omnipotence. First, but for the declara- 
don against it, I believe the Duke of Wellington might this day 
have been in office ; and, secondly, in the whole course of the de- 
bates at county meetings and in Parliament, there are not twenty 
men who have declared against reform. Some advance an inch, 
some a foot, some a yard — but nobody Stands still — nobody says, 
We ought to remain just where we were — everybody discovers 
that he is a reformer, and has long been so — and appears inf- 
nitely delighted with this new view of himself. Nobody appears 
without the cockade — bigger or less — but always the cockade. 

An exact and elaborate census is called for — vast infonnaüon 
should have been laid upon the table of the hou&e — great time 
should have been given for deliberation. All these objections, 
being tumed into English, simply mean, that the chances of an- 
other year should have been given for defeating the bill. In that 
time the Poles may bc crushed, the Belgians Orangized, Louis 
Philippe dethroned; war may rage all over Europe — the populär 
spirit may be diverted to other objects. It is certainly provoking 
that the ministry foresaw all these possibilities, and determined to 
model the iron while it was red and glowing. 

It tt QOt enough that a political Institution works well practicaUy * 
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it must be defensible ; it must be such as will bear discussiaD, and 
not excite ridicule and contempt It might work well for aught I 
know, if, like the savages of Onelashka, we sent out to catch a 
king: but who could defend a coronation bj cbase? who can 
defend the payment of forty thousand pounda for the three-hun- 
dredth part of the power of Parliament, and the re-sale of tliis 
power to govcmment for places to the Lord Williams, and Lord 
Charles's, and others of the Anglophagi ? Teach a million of ihe 
common people to read — and such a govemment (work it ever so 
well) must perish in twenty years. It is impoesible to persuade 
the mass of mankind, that there are not other and better methods of 
governing a country. It is so complicated, so wicked, such enTj 
and hatred accumulate against the gentlemen who haye fixed them- 
selves on the joints, that it cannot fail to perish, and to be driven 
as it 18 driven from the country, by a general burst of hatred and 
detestation. I meant, gentlemen, to have spoken for another half- 
hour, but I am old and tired. Thank me for ending — but, gentle- 
men, bear with me for another moment ; one word nK>re before I 
end. I am old, but I thank God I have lived to see more than my 
observations on human nature taught me I had any right to expect. 
I have lived to see an honest king, in whose word bis ministers 
can trust ; who disdains to deceive those men whom he has called 
to the public service, but makes common cause with them for the 
common good ; and exercises the highest powers of a mler for tlie 
dearest interests of the State. I have lived to see a king with a 
good heart, who, surrounded by nobles, thinks of common men ; 
who loves the great mass of English people, and wishes to be 
loved by them ; who knows that bis real power, as he feela that 
bis happiness, is founded on their afiection. I have lived to see a 
king, who, without pretenduig to the pomp of superior intellect, 
has the wisdom to see, that the decayed institutions of human 
policy require amendment ; and who, in spite of clamour, intcrest, 
prejudice, and fear, has the manliness to carry these wise changes 
into immediate execution. Gentlemen, farewell: shout for th« 
king. 
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BISHOPS AND PATBONAGE. 



Neyeb dreaming of such sudden revolutions as these, a preben- 
dorj brings up bis son to the church, and spends a large sum of 
monej in bis education, wbicb, perbaps, be can iU afibrd. His 
bope is (wicked wretcb !) tbat, according to tbe establisbed custom 
of tbe body to wbicb be (immoral man !) belongs, tbe cbapter will 
(wben bis tum arrives), if bis son be of fair attainments and good 
cbaracter attend to bis nefarious recommendation, and confer tbe 
living upon tbe joung man ; and in an instant all bis bopes are de- 
strojed, and be finds bis preferment seized upon, under tbe plea 
of public good, by a stronger cburcbman tban bimself. I can call 
tbis by no otber name tban tbat of tjranny and oppression. I 
know very well tbat tbis is not tbe tbeory of patronage ; but wbo 
does better? — do individual patrons? — do Colleges wbo give in 
succession? — and as for bisbops, lives tbere tbe man so weak 
and foolisb, so little observant of tbe past, as to believe (wben 
tbis tempest of purity and perfection bas blown over) tbat tbe 
name of Blomfield will not figure in benefices from wbicb tbe 
names of Copleston, Blomberg, Täte, and Smitb, bare been so 
virtuously excluded? I bave no desire to make odious compar- 
isons between tbe purity of one set of patrons and anotber, but 
tbey are forced upon me by tbe injustice 3f tbe commissioners. I 
must eitber make sucb comparisons or yield up, witbout remon- 
strance, tbose rigbts to wbicb I am fairly entitled. 

It may be said tbat tbe biäbops will do better in future ; tbat 

* Letters to Archdeacon Singleton on the Ec/^Iesiastical Commission 
1887. 
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now the public eye is upon them, the j will be ashamed into a rnoxt 
lofty and anti-nepotic spirit ; but, if the argument of past saperiori^ 
is given up, and the hope of future amendment resoited to, why 
may we not improve as well as our masters ? but the oonuniseion 
say, " These excellent men" (meaning themselves) " have ppam- 
ised to do better, and we have an implicit coniidence in their word: 
we mußt have the patronage of the cathedrals." In the meantime, 
we are ready to promise as well as the bishops. 

With regard to that common newspaper phrase, the public eye 
-— there's nothing (as the bench well know) more wandering and 
slippery than the public eye. In five years hence, the public eye 
will no more see what description of men are promoted by bishopa, 
than it will see what doctors of law are promoted by the Turkish 
Ulhema ; and at the end of this period (such is the example set 
by the commission), the public eye, tumed in every direction, may 
not be able to^sce any bishops at all. 

In many mstances, chapters are better patrons than bishops, 
because their preferment is not given exclusively to one species of 
incumbents. I have a diocese now in my private eye whicfa has 
undergone the foUowing changes. The first of three bishops whom 
I remember was a man of careless, easy temper, and how patron- 
age went in those early days may be conjectured by the foUowing 
letters ; which are not his, but serve to illustrate a System: 

THB BISHOP TO LORD A 

My dear Lord, 

I hETe noticed widi great pleasnre thp behavioiir of yonr lordship's second 
8on, and am most happy to have it in my power to oflTer to him the ÜTing 
of « « «. He will find it of considerable valae ; and there i«, I andentand» 
a very good hoose npon it, &c., &c. 

This is to confer a living upon a man of real merit out of the 
family ; into which family, apparently sacrificed to the public good, 
the living is brought back by the second letter : — 

THB SAME TO THB 8AMB, A TBAB AFTEB. 

My dear Lord, 

Will yoa excusc the Liberty I take in 8oIiciting promotion for my grandson f 
He is an offiocr of great skill and gjiUanlry, and can bring the most ample 
testimonials from some of the best men in the profession : the Arethasa fHg> 
Bte is, I undenitand, aboat to be commissioncd ; and if, &c., &c. 

Now I am not saying that hundreds of prebendaries hpve not 
oommitted such enormities and stupendous rimes as this (i. deda* 
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ration which will fill the whig cabinet with horror) ; all that I 
mean to cöntend for is, that such is the practice of bishops quite 
aa mucb as it is of inferior patrons. 

The second bishop was a dedded enemy of Calvinistical doc- 
trines, and no clergyman so tainted had the slightest chance of 
preferment in his dioeese. 

The third bishop could endure no man whose principles were 
not strictlj Calvinistic, and who did not give to the articles that 
kind of Interpretation. Now here were a great mass of clergj 
natnrallj alive to the emoluments of their profession, and not 
knowing which way to look or stir, because they depended so 
entirelj upon the will of one person. Not otherwise is it with a 
veiy whig bishop, or a very tory bishop ; but the worst case is 
that of a superannuated bishop ; here the preferment is giveu 
away, and must be given away, by wives and daughters, or by sons, 
or by butlers, perhaps, and valets, and the poor dying patron's para- 
lytic band is guided to the signature of papers, the contents of which 
he n utterly unable to comprehend. In all such cases as these, the 
saperiority of bishops as patrons will not assist that yiolence which 
Üie oommissioners have committed upon the patronage of cathedrals. 



ADVICE TO BISHOPS. 

Thebe is a practice among some bishops, which may as weil be 
mentioned here as anywhere eise, but which, I think, cannot be 
too seyerely reprobated. They send for a clergyman, and insist 
upon his giving evidcnce respecting the character and conduct of 
his neighbour. Does he hunt ? Does he shoot ? Is he in debt ? 
Is he temperate ? Does he attend to his parish ? &c, &c. Now, 
what is this, but to destroy for all clergymen the very Clements of 
social life — to put an end to all confidence between man and man 
— and to disseminate among gentlemen, who are bound to live in 
ooncord, every feeling of resentment, hatred, and suspicion ? But 
the very essence of tyranny is to act as if the finer fcelings, like 
the finer dishes, were delicacies only for the rieh and great, and 
that little people have no taste for tliem, and no right to them. A 
good and honest bishop (I thank God there are many who deserve 
that character !) ought to suspect himself, and carefuUy to watch 
hifl own heart He is all of a sudden elevated from being a tutor, 
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dining at an early hour with his pupil (and occasioually, it is be- 
lieved, on cold meat), to be a spiritual lord; he is dressed in a 
magnificent dress, decorated with a title, flattered by chaplains, and 
surrounded by little people looking up for the things which he haa 
to give away ; and this oflen happens to a man who has had no 
opportunities of seeing "the world, whose parents were in very hmn- 
ble life, and who has given up all his thoughüt to the Frogs of 
Aristophanes and the Targum of Onkelos. How is it possible that 
such a man should not lose his head ? that he should not swell? 
that he should not be guilty of a thousand follies, and worry and 
tease to death (before he recovers his common sense) a hundred 
men as good, and as wise, and as able as himself. 



THE DUTCH CHRONICLE OF DORT. 

I MET, the other day, in an old Duteh chronicle, with a passage 
so apposite to this subject, that though it is somewhat too hght for 
the oecasion, I cannot abstain fi*om quoting it. There was a greai 
meeting of all the clergy at Dordrecht, and the chronicler thus de- 
scribes it, which I give in the language of the translation: **And 
there was great störe of bishops in the town, in their robes goodly 
to behold, and all the great men of the State were there, and folks 
poured in in boate on the Meuse, the Merve, the Rhine, and the 
Linge, Coming from the Isle of Bererlandt, and Isselmond, and 
from all quarters in the Bailiwick of Dort ; Arminians and Oo- 
marists, with the friends of John Bameveldt and of Hugh Grote. 
And before my lords the bishops, Simon of Gloucester, who was a 
bishop in those parts, disputed with Vorstius, and Leoline the 
Monk, and many texts of Scripture were bandied to and fro ; and 
when this was done, and many propositions made, and it waxed to- 
ward twelve of the clock, my lords the bishops prepared to sei 
them down to a fair repast, in which was great störe of good things, 
— and among the rest a roasted peacock, having, in Heu of a tail, 
the arms and banners of the archbishop, which was a goodly sight 
to all who favoured the church — and then the archbishop would 
say a grace, as was seemly to do, he being a very holy man ; but 
ere he had finished, a great mob of townspeople and folks from the' 
country, who were gathered under tlie window, cried out, Brtad! 
bread! for there was a great famine, and wheat had risen to three 
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timcs thc ordinary price of the sleich ;* and when they had done 
crying Bread! bread/ thej called out No hishopsl — and began 
to cast up stones at iae Windows. Whereat my lords the bishops 
were in a great fright, and cast their dinner out of the window to 
appease the mob, and so the roen of that town were well pleased, 
and did devour the meats with great appetite ; and then you might 
bare seen my lords Standing with empty plates, and looking wist- 
ftilly at each other, tili Simon of Gloucester, he who disputed with 
Leoline the Monk, stood up among them and said, ' Good, my lordsy 
is it your pleamre to stand here fasting, and that those who count 
lower in the church than you do, shouldfeast andfluster ? Let us 
Order to us the dinner of the deans and canons, which is making 
readyfor them in the Chamber helow^ And this Speech of Simon 
of Okmcester pleased the bishops much ; so that they sent for the 
host, one William of Ypres, and told him it was for the public 
good, and he, much fearing the bishops, brought them the dinner 
of the deans and canons ; and so the deans and canons went away 
without dinner, and were pelted by the men of the town, because 
they had not put any meat out of the window like the bishops ; and 
when the count came to hear of it, he said it was a pleasant con- 
oeit, and that the bishops were right cunning men, and had ding'd 
the canons weU," 



TOUNG CEUMPET's ASOENT TO 8T. PAÜl's. 

I AM surprised it does not strike the mountaineers how very 
mach the great emoluments of the church are flung open to the 
lowest ranks of the conmiunity. Butchers, bakers, publicansy 
schoolmasters, are perpetually seeing their children elevated to the 
mitre. Let a respectable baker drive through the city from the 
west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on the battlements 
of Northumberland House, has his little muflin-faced son the smal- 
lest Chance of getting in among the Percies, enjoying a share of 
their luxury and splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound 
and hom upon the Cheviot Hills ? But let him drive his alum- 
steeped loaves a little farther, tili he reaches St Paul's Church- 

* A measare in the bailiwick of D^rt, containing two gallons one pint 
Englisb dry measnre. — Auüwr*$ Note. The whole pasaage from the Chron* 
feie, of coant, a pleaAant invention. 
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yard, and all bis thoughts are changed when he sees that beaaliftil 
fabric; it is Dot impossible that bis little pennj roll maj be 
introduced into that jplendid oven. Young Cmmpet is sent to 
scbool — takes to bis books — spends the best jears <^ bis life, as 
all emuient Englisbmen do, in making Latin verses — knows that 
the crum in crumpet is long, and the pet short — goes to the Uni- 
versitj — gets a prize for an Essay on the Dispersion of the Jews 
— takes Orders — becomes a bishop's chaplun — has a young noble- 
man for bis pupil — publisbes a useless classic, and a serioos caO 
to the unconverted — and then goes through the Elysian traiisi- 
tions of prebendary, dean, prelate, and the long train of porple, 
proiit, and power. 



LORD MELBOURNE. 

YiscoüNT Melbourne declared bimself quite satisfied with the 
charch as it is ; but if the public had any desire to alter it, thej 
might do as they pleased. He might have said the same thing 
of the monarcby, or of any other of our institutions ; and there is 
in the declaradon a permissiveness and good humour which, in 
public men, have seldom been exceeded. Carelessness, however, 
is but a poor Imitation of genius, and the formation of a wise and 
well-reflected plan of reform conduces more to the lasting £une of 
a minister than that aifected contempt of duty which everj man 
seea to be mere yanity, and a vanity of no very high descripüoo. 

But if the truth must be told, our Yiscount is somewhat of an im- 
postor. Everything about bim seems to betoken careless desola- 
tion ; any one wonld suppose from his manner that he was playing 
at chuck-farthing with human happiness ; that he was always oo 
the heel of pastime ; that he would giggle away the great charler, 
and decide by the method of tee-totum whether my lords the bish- 
ops should or should not retain their seats in the House of Lords. 
All this is the mere vanity of surprising, and making ns believe 
that he can play with kingdoms as other men can with nine-pins. 
Instead of this lofly nebulo, this mirade of moral and intellectual 
felicities, he is nothing more than a sensible, honest man, who 
mcans to do his duty to the sovereign and to the country ; instead 
of being the ignorant man he prctends to be, before he meets the 
depatatioQ of tallown^handlers in the morning, he üte up half (be 
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night talking with Thomas Young about melting and skimming, 
and then, though he has acquired knowledge enough to work off a 
whole yat of prime Leicester tallow, he pretends next moming not 
to know the difierence between a dip and a mould. In the same 
waj, when he has been emplojed in reading acts of Parliament, 
he would persuade you that he has been reading Cieghom on the 
SeatitudeSj or Pickler an the Nine DifficuU Pointe, Neither can 
I allow to this minister (however he may be irritated bj the de- 
nial) the extreme merit of indifiference to the consequences of his 
measures. I believe him to be oonscientiouslj alive to the good 
or evil that he is doing, and that his caution has more than once 
arrested the gigantic projects of the Ljcurgus of the Lower House. 
I am sorry to hurt anj man's feelings, and to brush away the 
magnificent fabric of levity and gajetj he has reared ; but I accuse 
eur minister of honesty and dih'gence ; I deny that he is careless 
or rash : he is nothing more than a man of good understanding, 
and good principle, disguised in the etemal and somewhat weari- 
8ome affectation of a political roue. 



RUSSELL AND THE BISHOPS — AN AP0L06UE. 

This is verj good episcopal reasoning ; but is it true ? The 
bishops and coomiissioners wanted a fund to endow small liyings ; 
thej did not touch a farthing of their own inoomes, only distribu- 
ted them a little more equidly ; and proceeded lustilj at once to 
oonfiscate cathedral property. But why was it necessary, if the fund 
for small livings was such a paramount oonsideration, that the fu- 
tore archbiähops of Canterbury should be left with two palaces» 
and £15,000 per annum ? Why is every future bishop of London 
to hare a palace in Fulham, a house in St. James's Square, and 
£10,000 a-year ? Could not all the episcopal fimctions be carried 
on well and effectually with the half of these incomes ? Is it ne- 
cessary that the Archbishop of Canterbury should give feasts to 
aristocratic London ; and that the domestics of the prelacy should 
stand with swords and bag-wigs round pig, and turkey, and veni- 
son, to defend, as it were, the orthodox gastronome from the fierce 
Unitarian, the feil Baptist, and all the famished children of dissent ? 
I don't object to all this ; because I am sure that the method of 
priset and blanksis the best method 3f supporting a chtirch, wfaich 
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ftiust be considered as very slenderly endowed, if tlie whole were 
equallj divided among the parishes ; but if mj opinion were dif- 
ferent — if I thought the important improvement was to equallze 
preferment in the English church — that such a measure was not 
the one thing foolish, but the one thing needful — I should take 
care, as a mitred commissioner, to reduce my own spedes of pre- 
ferment to the narrowest limits, before I proeeeded to confiscate 
the property of any other grade of the church. I conld not, as a 
«conscientious man, leave the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
£15,000 a-year, and make a fund by annihilating residentiaries at 
Bristol of £500. This comes of calling a meeting of one species 
of cattle only. The homed cattle say — ^**If you want any meat, 
kill the sheep ; don't meddle with us, there is no beef to spare." 
They said this, however, to the lion ; and the cunning animal, aller 
he had gjuned all the Information necessary for the destruction of 
the muttons, and leamed how well and widely they pastured, and 
how they could be most conveniently eaten up, tums round and in- 
forms the cattle, who took him for their best and tenderest friend, 
that he means to eat them up also. Frequently did Lord John meet 
the destroying bishops ; much did he oommend their dailyheapof 
ruins ; sweetly did they smile on each other, and much charming talk 
was there of meteorology and catarrh, and the particular cathedral 
they were pulling down at each period ;* tili one fine day, the 
Home Secretary, with a voice more bland, and a look more ardentlj 
affectionate, than that which the masculine mouse bestows on hii 
nibbling female, informed them that the govemment meant to take 
all the church property into their own hands, to pay the rates oot 
of it, and deliver the residue to the rightful possessors. Such an 
eflfect, they say, was never before produced by a coup de theatre. 
The commission was separated in an instant: London clinched 
his fist ; Canterbury was hurried out by bis chaplains, and put into 
a warm bed ; a solemn vacancy spread itself over the fece of Gk«- 
cester ; Lincoln was taken out in strong hysterics. What a noble 
scene Seijeant Talfourd would have made of this ! Wbj are radi 
talento wasted on Ion and the Äthenian CaptiveJ 

* " What cathedral are we pulling down to-daj?" was the ttanding <{•» 
tion at the Ck>mini8sion. 
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PAYING TÖE BISHOPS. 

Theke is some safetj in dignitj. A church is u danger when 
it is degraded. It costs mankind much less to destroj it when an 
Institution is associated with mean, and not with elevated ideas. I 
should like to see the subject in the hands of H. B. I would 
entitle the print : — 

'^The Bishop's Saturday Night; or, Lord John Russell at the 
Pay-Table." 

The bishops should be standing before the paj-table, and receiv- 
ing their weekly allowance ; Lord John and Spring Rice counting, 
ringing, and biting the sovereigns, and the Bishop of Exeter in- 
sisting that the chanceUor of the exchequer has given him one 
which was not weight. Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle, 
should be standing, with his hat on, and his back to the fire, de- 
Üghted with the contest ; and the deans and canons should be in 
the background, waiting tili their tum came, and the bishops were 
paid ; and among them a canon, of large composition, urging them 
on not to give waj too much to the bench. Perhaps I should add 
the President of the Board of Trade, recommending the truck prin- 
ciple to the bishops, and offering to pay them in hassocks, cassocks, 
aprons, shovel-hats, sermon-cases, and such like ecclesiastical gear. 

But the madness and follj of such a measure is in the revolu- 
tionary feeling which it excites. A govemment taking into its 
hands such an inmiense value of property ! What a lesson of vio- 
lence and change to the mass of mankind ! Do jou want to accus- 
tom Englishmen to lose all confidence in the permanence of their 
institutions — to innre themto great acts of plunder — and to draw 
forth all the latent villanies of human nature ? The whig leaders 
are honest men, and cannot mean this ; but these foolish and incon- 
sistent measures are the hom-book and infantile lessons of revolu- 
tion ; and remember, it requires no great time to teach mankind to 
rob and murder on a great scale. 



A FOO1.OMETER. 



I AM astonished that these ministers neglect the common pre- 
caution of a foolometer,* with which no public man should be un- 

♦ Mr. Fox very often used to say, " I wonder what Lord B. will think of 
this." Lord B. happened to be a very stupid person, «nd tho cuiiositv of 
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provided ; I mean, thc acquaintance and socic^j »f three or four 
regulär British fools as a test of public opinion. Every cabinet-min- 
ister sbould judge of all bis measures bj bis foolometer, as a n&Ti- 
gator crowds or shortens sali by tbe barometer in bis cabin. I 
bave a very valuable Instrument of tbat kind myself, whicb I ba?e 
used for many years ; and I would be bound to predict, witb the 
utmost nicety, by tbe belp of tbis macbine, tbe precise efiect which 
aoy measure would produce upon public opinion. Certainly, I never 
saw anytbing so dedded as tbe effects produced upon my macbine 
by tbe rate biD. No man wbo bad been accustomed in tbe smaU- 
est degree to handle philosophical instruments could bave doubted 
of tbe storm which was Coming on, or of the tliorongbly un-£nglish 
scbeme in which tbe ministry bad so rasbly engaged tbemselTes. 



INEQUALITIES OP THE CHTJRCH CI7RATE9. 

I HAVE no manner of doubt, tbat tbe immediate effect of passing 
the dean and chapter bill will be, tbat a great number of fatbers 
and uncles, judgingy and properly judging, tbat the cburcb is a very 
altered and deterioriated profession, wiD tum the industry and 
capital of their eüves into another Channel. My friend, Robert 
Eden, says " this is of the earth earthy :" be it so ; I cannot help 
it, I paint mankind as I find them, and am not answerable for their 
defects. When an argument, taken from real life, and the actual 
condition of the world, is brought among the shadowy discussions of 
ccclesiastics, it always occasion terror and dismay ; it is like .£neas 
stepping into Charon's boat, whicb carried only gbosts and spirits. 

*' Gemuit sab pondere cymba 
Sutilis." 

The whole plan of the Bishop of London is a ptochogony — a 
generation of beggars. He purposes, out of the spoib of the 
catbedral, to create a tbousand livings, and to give to tbe thoa- 

Mr. Fox's friends was naturally excited to kiiow wby be attached Buch im- 
portance to the opinion of such an ordinary comraonplace perBon. " Hb 
opinion," said Mr. Fox, " is of mach more importance than yoa are aware 
of. He is an exact represcntative of all commonplace English prcjadices, snd 
whatLord B. thinks of any mciisnre, thc great majority of English people will 
think of it." It would be agood thing if every cal nct of philoflopbers had » 
Lord B. among tiiem. — Auüutr^t Note. 
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sand dergymen £130 per annum each ; a Christian bishop propo- 
fiiDg, in cold blood, to create a thousand livings of £130 per annum 
each ; — to call into existence a thousand of the most unhappy men 
on the face of the earth — the sons of the poor, without hope, 
without the assistance of prirate fortune, chained to the soil, 
ashamed to live with their inferiors, unfit for the society of the bet- 
ter classes, and dragging about the English curse of povertj, without 
the smallest hope that they can ever ßhake it off. At present, such 
livings are üDed by young men who have better hopes — who have 
reason to expect good property — who look forwaixl to a College or 
a family living — who are the sons of men of some substance, and 
hope so to pass on to something better — who exist under the 
delusion of being hereafler deans and prebendaries — who are 
paid once by money, and three times by hope. Will the Bishop 
of London promise to the progeny of any of these thousand vic- 
tims of the hofy Innovation that, if they behave well, one of them 
shall have his butler's place ? another take care of the cedars and 
hyssops of his garden? Will he take their daughters for his 
nurserymaids ? and may some of the sons of these " labourers of 
the vineyard" hope one day to ride the leaders from St James's 
to Fulham? Here is hope — here is room for ambition — a field 
for genius, and a ray of amelioration ! If these beautiful feelings 
of compassion are throbbing under the cassock of the bishop, he 
ought, in common justice to liimself, to make them known. 

If it were a scheme for giving ease and independence to any 
large bodies of clergymen, it might be listencd to ; but the revenues 
of the English church are such as to render this whoUy.and entirely 
out of the question. If you place a man in a village in the coun- 
try, require that he should be of good manners and well educated, 
that his habits and appearance should be above those of the far-* 
mers to whom he preaches, if he has nothing eise to expect (as 
would be the case in a church of equal division) ; and if, upon his 
village income, he is to support a wife and educate a family, 
without any power of making himself known in a remote and soli- 
tary Situation, such a person ought to receive £500 per annum, and 
be fumished with a house. There are about 10,700 parishes in 
England and Wales, whose averag(». income is £285 per annum. 
Now, to provide thpse incumbents with decent houses, to keep 
them in repair, and to raise the income of the incumbent to £500 
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per annum, would require (if all the iDComes of the bishops, dcana 
and chapterd of separate dignitaries, of sinecure rectories, were 
confiscated, and if the excess of all the livings in England above 
£500 per annum were added to them) a sum of two millions and 
a half in addition to the p^ent income of the whole church ; and 
no power on earth could persuade the present Parliament of Great 
Britain ta grant a single Shilling for that purpose. Now, is it 
possibie to paj such a church upon anj other principle than that 
of unequal division? The proposed pillage of the cathedral aod 
College churches (omitting all considcration of the separate estate 
of dignitaries) would amount, divided among all the benefices of 
England to about £5 125. 6JcL per man: and this, which would 
not stop an hiatus in a cassock, and would drive out of the paro- 
chial church ten times as much as it brought into it, is the panacea 
fbr pauperism recommended by her majestys commissioners. 

But if this plan were to drive men of capital out of the church, 
and to pauperize the English dergj, where would tlre härm be? 
Coald not all the duties of religion be performed aa well bj poor 
dergymen as bj men of good substance ? Mj grest and serious 
apprehension is, that such would not be the case. There would 
be the greatest risk that jour dergy would be fanadcal, and 
ignorant; that their habits would be low and mean, and that ihej 
would be despised. 

Then a picture is drawn of aclergyman with £130 per annum, 
who oombines all moral, physical, and intellectual advantages; a 
leamed man, dedicating himself intensely to the care of his parish 
— of charming manners and dignified deportment — six feet two 
inches high, beaudfullj proportioned, with a magnificent counte- 
Dance expressive of all the cardinal virtues and the Ten Com- 
mändments — and it is asked, with an air of triumph, if such a 
man as this wiD fall into contempt on account of his poverty? 
But Substitute for him an average, ordinary, uninteresting minis- 
ter ; obese, dumpy, neither ill-natured nor good-natured ; neither 
leamed nor ignorant, striding over the Stiles to church, with a 
seoond-rate wife — dusty and deliquescent — and four parochial 
children, füll of catechism and bread and butter ; or let him be seen 
in one of those Shem-Ham-and-Japhet buggies, made on Mount 
Ararat soon after the subsidence of the waters, driving in the High 
Street of Edmonton; — among all his pecuniary, saponaceous 
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oleaginous parishioners. Can anj man of common sense say thak 
all these outward circomstances of the ministers of religion have no 
bearing on religion itself ?* 



REPLT TO THE BISHOP OF 6L0UCESTEB. 

You must have read an attack upon me bj the Bishop of Gloocea- 
ter,t in the course of which he says that I have not been appointed 
to mj Situation as canon of St PauFs for mj pietj and leaming^ 
but because I am a scoffer and a je&ter. Is not this rather fttrong 
for a bishop, and does it not appear to you, Mr. Archdeacon, aa 
rather too close an Imitation of that language which is used in the 
apostolic occupation of trafficking in fish ? Whether I have been 
appointed for mj pietj or not, must depend upon what this poor man 
means bj piety. He means bj that word, of course, a defence of 
all the tyrannical and oppressive abuses of the church which have 
been swept awaj within the last fifleen or twenty years of my lifo ; 
the Corporation aud test acts ; the penal laws against the Catholics ; 
the compulsory marriages of dissenters, and all those disabling and 
disqualifying laws which were the disgrace of our church, and 
which he has always looked up to as the consummation of human 
wisdom. If piety consisted in the defence of these — if it was im- 
pious to struggle for their abrogation, I have, indeed, led an un- 
godly life. 

There is nothing pompous gentlemen are so much afraid of as 
a little humour. It is like the objection of certain cephalic ani- 
malculsB to the use of small-tooth oxnbs — ^ Finger and thumb, 
precipitate powder, or any thing eise you please ; but for Heaven's 

* Compare Smith's pictoro of A Corate, in his article "Penecating Bishopt" 
(Ed. Eer. Nor. 1822) :— 

'* A canUe— there is something which excites compassion in the rcry name 
of a cnrate ! I ! How any man of porple, palaces, and prefennent, can let 
himself loose against this poor workman of Ood, we are at a loss to oonceive 
— a leamed man in a hovel, with sermons and sancepans, lexicons and 
bacon, Hebrew books and ragged children — good and patient — a comforter 
and a preacher — ^the ßrst and pnrest paaper in the hamlet, and yet showing, 
that, in the midst of his worldly misery, he has the heart of a gentleman and 
the spirit of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor." 

t James Henry Monk, appointed Bishop of Gloacester in 1830. He has 
pablished varioas sermons and charges, an edition of the Aloestis of Enripides, 
and a life of Richard Bentlej. 
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sake no small-tooth combs T After all, I believe Bifhop Monk 
has been the cause of much more laughtcr than ever I have been; 
I cannot aecount for it, but I never see him enter a room without 
exciting a smile on every countenance within it 

Dr. Monk is furious at my attacking tbe beads of the cburch: 
but how can I help it ? If the beads of the church are at the head 
of the mob, if I find the best of men doing that which has in au 
times drawn upon the worst enemies of the human race the bitter- 
est curses of histoiy, am I to stop because the motives of these men 
are pure, and their lives blameless ? I wish I could find a blot in' 
their lives, or a vice in their motives. The whole power of the 
motion is in the character of the movers; feeble friends, false 
friends, and foolish friends, all cease to look into the measure, and 
say, ""Would such a measure have been recommended by such men 
as the prelates of Canterbury and London, if it were not for the 
public advantage ?" And in this way the great good of a religious 
establishment, now rendered moderate and compatible with all 
men's liberties and rights, is sacrificed to names ; and the church de- 
Btroyed from good breeding and etiquette ! the real truth is, that 
Canterbury and London have been frightened — they have over- 
looked the effect of time and delay — they have been betrayed 
into a fearful and ruinous mistake. Painftil as it is to teach men 
who ought to teach us, the legislature ought, while there isyet 
time, to awake and read them this lesson. 

It is dangerous for a prelate to write; and whoever does it 
ought to be a very wise one. He has speculated why I was made 
a canon of St Paul's. Suppose I were to foUow bis example, 
and, going through the bench of bishops, were to ask for what 
reason each man had been made a bishop ; suppose I were to go 
into the county of Gloucester, &c., &c., &c. ! ! ! I ! 

I was afraid the bishop would attribute my promotion to the 
Edinburgh Review ; but upon the subject of promotion by reviews, 
he preserves an impenetrable silence. If my excellent patron, Earl 
Grey, had any reasons of this kind, he may at least be sure that 
the reviews commonly attribnted to me, were really written by mc. 
I should have considered myself as the lowest of created being^ to 
have disguised myself in another man's wit and sense, and to have 
received a reward to which I was not entitled.* 

* I anderstand that the bishop barsts into tears cverj now aud tlion, nnd 
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I presume that what Iias drawn upon me the Indignation of this 
prelate, is the observations I have, from time to time, made on the 
conduct of the Commissioners, of which he positively asserts himself 
to have been a member ; but whether he was, or was not, a member, 
I utterlj acquit him of all possible blame, and of every species of 
Imputation which maj attach to the conduct of the Commission- 
In using that word, I have always meant the Archbishop of Can- 
tcrbury, the Bishop of London, and Lord John Russell ; and have, 
honestlj speaking, given no more heed to the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, than if he had been sitting in a commission of Bonzes in the 
Court of Pekin. 

To read, however, bis Lordship a lesson of good manners, I had 
proposed for him a chastisement which would have been echoed 
from the Seagrave who banqueteth in the Castle to the idiot who 
spitteth over the bridge at Gloucester ; but the following appeal 
Struck my eye, and stopped my pen : " Since that time my in- 
adequate qualifications have sustained an appalling diminution by 
the affection of my eyes, which has impaired my vision, and the 
progress of which threatens to consign me to darkness ; I beg the 
benefit of your prayers to the Father of all mercies, that he will 
restore to me the better use of the visual organs, to be employed 
on bis Service ; or that he will inwardly illumine the intellectual 
vision, with a particle of that divine ray, wliich bis Holy Spirit 
can alone impart" 

It might have been better taste, perhaps, if a mitred invalid, in 
describing his bodily infirmities before a church füll of clergymen, 
whose prayers he asked, had been a little more sparing in the 
abuse of his enemies ; but a good deal must be forgiven to the 
sick. I wish that every Christian was as well aware as this poor 
bishop of what he nceded from Divine assistance ; and in his sup- 
plication for the restoration of his sight, and the improvement of 
his understanding, I most fervently and cordially join. 

sayH that I have set him the name of Simon [ante. p. 338], and that all tho 
bisbops DOW call him Simon. Simon of Gloucester, however, after all, is a 
real writer, and how coold I know that Dr. Monk's name was Simon ? When 
tntor in Lord Carrington's family, he was calied by the endearing, though 
Bomewhat unmajcstic name of Dick; and if I hnd thought about his name at 
all.I should Inve calied him Eichard of Gloaccstcr. — Avihor's NoU. 
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LETTERS ON RAILWAYS. 



"LOCKING in" ON RAILWATS. 



To the Editor of the Moming Chronide : — 

Sra : It falls to my lot to travel frequently on the Great Western 
Railway, and I request permission, through the medium of your 
able and honest Journal, to make a complaint against the directors 
of that Company. It is the custom on that railway to lock the 
passengers in on both sides — a custom which, in spite of the 
dreadful example at Paris, I have ^very reason to believe they 
mean to continue without any relaxation. 

In the course of a long life I have no recollection of any acd- 
dent so shocking as that on the Paris railway* — a massacre so 
sudden, so füll of torment — death at the moment of pleasure — 
death aggravated by all the amazement, fear, and pain, which can 
be Condensed into the last moments of existence. 

Who can say that the same scene may not be acted over again 
on the Great Western Railroad ? — that in the midst of their tun- 
nel of three miles length, the same scene of slaughter and com- 
bustion may not scatter dismay and alarm over the whole country ? 

It seems to me perfectly monstrous that a board of ten or twelve 
monopolists can read such a description, and say to the public, 
" You must run your chance of being bumt or mutilated. We 

♦ The accident in May, 1842, on tho Versailles line, near Meadon. By the 
brcoking of the axlo of the first engine, the othcr engine and can attached 
were forced forward and set (ire to. In conscquence of keeping the «loors of 
the cars locked, n^ore than a hundrcd persona were bamt alive, withoat po»- 
sibility of escape 
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have arranged our plan upon the locking-in System, and we shali 
not incur the risk and expense of changing it" 

The plea is, that rash or drunken people will attempt to gel 
out of the carriages whi^h are not locked, and that this measore 
reallj originates from attention to the safetj of the public; so 
that the lives of two hundred persons who are not drunk, and are 
not rash, are to be endangered for the half-jearlj preservation of 
some idiot, upon whose bodj the coroner is to sit, and over whom 
the sudden-death man is to deliver his sermon against the directors. 

The very faet of locking the doors will be a frequent source of 
accidents. Mankind, whatever the directors maj think of that 
process, are impatient of combustion. The Paris acddent will 
never be forgotten. The passengers will attempt to escape through 
the Windows, and ten times more of mischief will be done than if 
thej liad been lefl to escape bj the doors in the usual manner. 

It is not only the locking of the doors which is to be deprecated ; 
but the effects which it has upon the imagination. Women, old 
people, and the sick, are all forced to travel by the railroad ; and 
for two hundred miles they live under the recollection, not only of 
impending danger, but under the knowledge that escape is impofi- 
sible — a joumey comes to be contemplated with horror. Mea 
cannot persuade the females of their families to travel by the 
railroad ; it is inseparably connected with abominable tyranny and 
perilous imprisonment 

Why does the necessity of locking both doors exist only on the 
Great Western ? Why is one of the doors left open on all other 
railways ? 

The public have a right to every advantage under permitted 
monopoly which they would enjoy under free competition; and 
they are unjust to themselves if they do not insist upon this right 
If there were two parallel railways, the one locking you in, and 
the other not, is there the smallest doubt which would carry away 
all the business? Can there be any hesitation in which timid 
women, drunken men, sages, philosophers, bishops, and all com- 
bustible beings, would place themselves ? 

I very much doubt the legality of locking doors, and refusing to 
open them. I arrive at a Station where others are admitted ; but 
I am not suffered to get out, though perhaps at the point of death. 
In all other positions of life there is egre^s where there is ingresib 

15* 
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Man is universallj the master of bis own bodj, cxcept he chooses 
to go from Paddington to Bridgewater: there only the Habeaa 
Corpus is refiised. 

Nothing, in fact, can be mo.^ utterly silly or mistaken than thia 
over-officious care of the public ; as if every man, who was not a 
railway director, was a child or a fool. But why stop here? 
Why are not strait-waistcoats used ? Why is not the aeddental 
traveller strapped down? Why do contusion and fracture still 
remain physically possible ? 

Is not this extreme care of the public new ? When first mail- 
coaches began to travel twelve miles an hour, the outsides (if I 
remember rightly) were never tied to the roof. In packets, lands- 
men are not locked into the cabin to prevent them from tumbling 
overboard. This affectionate nonsense prevails only on the Great 
Western. It is there only that men, women, and children (seeking 
the only mode of transit which remains), are, by these tender- 
hearted monopolists, immediately committed to their locomotive 
prisons. Nothing can, in fact, be so absurd as all this officioos 
zeal. It is the duty of the directors to take aU reasonable precan- 
tions to warn the public of danger — to make it clear that there is 
no negligence on the part of the ndlroad directors ; and then, diis 
done, if a fool-hardy person choose to expose himself to danger, 
80 b^ it. Fools there will be on roads of iron, and on roads of 
gravel, and they must suffer for their foUy ; but why are Socrates, 
Solei, and Solomon, to be locked up ? 

But is all this, which appears so philanthropical, mere philan- 
thrcjt.y ? Does not the locking of the doors save servants and 
polirxxmen? Does not economy mingle with these bencTolent 
feehngs ? Is it to save a few fellow-creatures, or a few pounds, 
that ^he children of the West are to be hermetically sealed in the 
locomotives ? I do not say it is so ; but I say it desenres a very 
seriwjs examination whether it be so or not. Great and heavy is 
the sin of the directors of this huge monopoly, if they repeat upon 
their own iron the tragedy of Paris, in order to increase their 
dividends a few Shillings per cent 

The country has (perhaps inevitably) given way to this great 
monopoly. Nothing can make it tolerable for a moment, but the 
most severe and watchful jealousy of the manner in which its 
power« are exercised. We shall have tyrannical mies, vexatious 
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rules, ill-tcraper, pure folly, and meddling and impertinent pater- 

nity. It is the absolute duty of Lord Ripon and Mr. Gladstone 

(if the directors prove themselves to be so inadequate to the new 

Situation in which they are placed) to restrain and direct them by 

law ; and if these two gentlemen are afraid of the responsibility 

of such laws, they are deficient in the mond courage which their 

Office requires, and the most important interests of the public are 

neglected I am, sir, your obedient senrant, 

Sydney Smith. 
Hat 21, 1842. 



"LOCKING-IN" ON RAILWAYS. 
To the Editor qftke Moming Chromde : — 

Sir : Since the letter upon raihxmds which you were good 
cnough to insert in your paper, I have had some conversation with 
two gentlemen officially connected with the Great Western. Though 
nothing could be more courteous than their manner, nor more in- 
telligible than their argumenta, I remain unshaken as to the neces- 
sity of keeping the doors open. 

There is in the first place, the efiect of Imagination, the idea 
that all escape is impossible, that (let what will happen) you must 
Sit quiet in first class No. 2, whether they are pounding you into a 
jam, or buming you into a cinder, or crumbling you into a human 
powder. These excellent directors, versant in wood and metal, 
seem to require that the Imagination should be sent by some other 
oonycyance, and that only loads of unimpassioned, unintellectual 
flesh aod blood should be darted along on the Western rail; 
whereas, the female homo h a screaming, parturient, inteijectional« 
hysteiical animal, whose delicacy and timidity monopolists (even 
much as it may surprise them) must be taught to consult. The 
female, in all probability, never would jump out ; but she thinks 
she may jump out when she pleases ; and this is intensely com- 
fortable. 

There are two sorts of dangers which hang over railroads. The 
one, retail dangers, where individuals only are ooncemed; the 
other, Wholesale dangers, where the whole train, or a considerable 
part of it, is put in jeopardy. For the first danger there is a rem- 
edy in the prudence of individuals ; for the second, there is none. 
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No man need be drunk, nor need he jump out when the carriage 
i3 in motion, but in the present State of science it is impossible to 
guard effectually against the fracture of the axletree, or the explo- 
ßion of the engine ; and if the safety of the one party cannot be 
consulted but by the dangers of the other, if the foolish cannot be 
restrained but by the unjust incarceration of the wise, the prior 
consideration is due to those who have not the remedy for the evil 
in their own hands. 

But the truth is — and so (after a hundred monopolizing exper- 
iments on public patience) therailroad directors will findit — there 
can be no other dependence for the safety of the public than the 
care which every human being is inclined to take of his own life 
and limbs. Everything beyond this is the mere lazy tyranny of 
monopoly, which makes no distinction between human beings and 
brown paper parcels. If riding were a monopoly, as travelling in 
carriages is now become, there are many gentlemen whom I see 
riding in the Park upon such false principlcs, that I am eure the 
cantering and gallöping directors would strap them, in the ardonr 
of their affection, to the saddle, padlock them to the stirrups, or 
compel them to ride behind a policeman of the stables ; and noth- 
ing but a motion from 0*Brien, or an order from Gladstone, could 
release them. 

Let the Company stick up all sorts of cautions and notices within 
their carriages and without ; but, after that, no doors locked. If 
one door is allowed to be locked, the other will soon be so too ; 
there is no other security to the public than absolute proliibition 
of the practice. The directors and agents of the Great Western 
are individually excellent men ; but the moment men meet in pub- 
lic boards, they cease to be collectively excellent The fund of 
morality becomes less, as the individual contributors increase in 
number. I do not accuse such respectable men of any wilful vio- 
lation of truth, but the memoirs which they are about to present 
will be, without the scrupulous cross-examination of a coomiittee 
of the House of Commons, mere waste-paper. 

But the most absurd of all legislative enactments is this hemi- 
plegian law — an act of Parliament to protect one side of the body 
and not the otlier. If the wheel comes off on the right, the open 
door is uppermost, and every one is saved. If, from any sudden 
avalanche on the road, the carriage is prostrated to the left, thn 
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locked door is uppcrmost, all escape is impossible, and the railroad 
martyrdom beglns. 

Leave me to escape in the best way I can, as the fire-officers very 
kindly permit me to do. I know very well the danger of getting 
out on tlie off-side ; but escape is the affair of a moment ; suppose 
„a train to have passed at that moment, I know I am safe from any 
other trains for twenty minutes or half an hour ; and if I do get 
out on the off-side I do not remain in the Valley of death between 
the two trains, but am over to the opposite bank in an instant — 
only haJf-roasted or merely browned, certainly not done enough 
for the Great Western directors. 

On Saturday moming last, the wheel of the public carriage, in 
which a friend of mine was travelling, began to smokc, but was 
pacified by several buckets of water, and proeeeded. After five 
more miles, the whole carriage was füll of smoke, the train was 
with difficulty stopped, and the flagrant vehicle removed. The 
axle was nearly in two, and in another mile would have been 
severed. 

Railroad travelling is a delightful iniprovement of human life. 
Man is become a bird ; he can fly longcr and quicker than a Solan 
goose. The mamma rushes sixty miles in two hours to the aching 
finger of her conjugating and declining grammar-boy. The early 
Scotchman Scratches himself in the morning mists of the north, 
and has porridge in Piccadilly, before the setting sun. The Pusey- 
ite priest, after a rush of one hundred miles, appears with his little 
Yolume of nonsense at the breakfast of his bookseller. Everjrthing 
is near, everything is immediate — time, distance, and dclay, are 
abolished. But, though charming and fascinating as all this is, 
we must not shut our eyes to the price we shall pay for it There 
will be every three or four years some dreadful massacre — whole 
trains will be hurled down a precipice, and two hundred or three 
hundred persons will be killed on the spot. There will be every 
now and then a great corabustion of human bodies, as there has 
been at Paris: then all the newspapers up in arms — a thousand ^ 

»^gulations forgotten as soon as the directors dare — loud screams 
of the velocity wliistle — monopoly locks and bolts as before. 

The locking ploa of directors is philanthropy ; and I admit that 
to guard men from the commission of moral evil is as philanthropi- 
cal aa te prevent physical sufferiug. There is, I allow, a gtrong 
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propensity in mankind to travel on railroads without paying ; and 
to lock mankind in tili they have completed their sluire of the con- 
tract, is benevolent, because it guards the species from d^rading 
and immoral conduct ; but to bum or crush a whole train, merelj 
to prevent a few immoral insides from not paying, is, I hope, a 
Üttle more than Ripon or Gladstone will bear. 

We have been, up to this point, verj careless of our railwaj 
regulations. The first person of rank who is killed will put every- 
thing in order, and produce a code of the most careful mies. 1 
hope it will not be one of the bench of bishops ; but should it be 
60 destined, let the bumed bishop — the unwilling Latimer — re- 
member tliat, however painful gradual concoction by fire may be, 
bis death will produce unspeakable benefit to the public Even 
Sodor and Man \nll be better than nothing. From that moment 
the bad effects of the monopoly are destroyed ; no more fatal defer^ 
ence to the directors ; no despotic incarceration ; no barbarous in- 
attention to the anatomy and physiology of the human body ; no 
commitment to locomotive prisons, with Warrant We shall then 
find it possible — 

" Voyager libre sans moorir." 

Sydney Smith. 
June 7, 1842. 

BURNING ALIVE ON RAILBOADS. 
To the Editor ofihe Mornitig Chronicle : — 

Sir : — Having gradually got into this little controversy respect^ 
ing the buming human beings alive on the railroads, I must beg leave, 
preparatory to the introduction of the bill, to say a few more words 
on the subject. If I could have my will in these matters, I would 
introduce into the bill a clause absolutely prohibitory of all lock- 
ing doors on railroads ; but as that fascinating board, the Board of 
Trade, does not love this, and as the public may, afler some repe- 
titions of roasted humanity, be better prepared for such peremptory 
legislation, the better method, perhaps, will be, to give to the Board 
of Trade the power of opening doors (one or both), with the custom- 
ary penalties against Ihc companies for disobedience of Orders, and 
then the Board may use tliis power as the occasion may require. 

To pass a one-legged law, giving po|rer over one door, nnd not 
' tlie othes would, perhaps be too absurd fd^ human endurance. If 
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railroad companies were aware of their real and extended inter- 
t«ts, the^* would n3t barass the public by vexatious regulations, 
nor, under the plea of bumanity (tho igb really for purposes of 
economy), expose them to serious peril. The country are very 
angry with themselves for having granted the monopoly, and very 
angry for tbe instances of carelessness and oppression which have 
appeared in the working of the System: the heaviest fines are inflict- 
ed by coroner's juries, the heaviest damnges are given by common 
jories. Railroads have daily proof of their unpopularity. If Par- 
liament get out of temper with these metallic ways, they will visit 
them with laws of iron, and burst npon them with the high pres- 
sure of despotism. 

The wayfaring men of the North will league with the wayfaring 
men of the West — South and East will join band in band against 
them. All the points of the compass will combine against these ven- 
ders of yelocity and traders in transition. I hope a clause will be 
introduced, compelling the Board of Trade to report twice a year to 
Parliament, upon the accidents of railroads, their causes, and their 
prevention. The public know little or nothing of what happens 
on the rail. All the men with letters upon the collars of their 
coats are swom to secrecy — nothing can be extracted from them ; 
when anything happens they neither appear to see nor hear you. 

In case of conflagration, you would be to them as so many joints 
on the spit. It has occurred to iive hundred persons, that soft im- 
pedimenU behind and before (such as wool), would prevent the 
dangers of raeeting or overtaking. It is not yet understood why a 
carriage on fire at the end of the train cannot be seen by the driver 
of the engine. All this may be great nonsense ; but the public ought 
to know that these points have been properly considered; they 
should know that there are a set of officers paid to watch over their 
interestd, and to guard against the perpetual encroachments, the 
carelessness, the insolence, and the avarice of monopoly. 

Why do not our dear Ripon and our youthful Gladstone see 
this, and come cheerfiilly to the rescue ? and instead of wrapping 
themselves up in transcendental philosophy, and the principles of 
letting-aloneness, why do they not at once do what ought to be done 
— what must be done — and what, after many needless butcheries, 
they will at last be comnelled to do ? Yours, Sydney Smith. 
Jvnic 18, 1S42. 
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[Sir Robert Peel having insinuated, in the House of Common^s 
that the zeal of Sydney Smith in the Railway Question might be 
owing to personal fear, the foUowing characteristic reply appeared 
in a daily paper.] 

To SiR Robert Peel: — 

A cruel attack upon me, Sir Robert, to attribnte aD my inter- 
ference with the arbitrary proeeedings of railroads to personal fear. 
Nothing can be more ungrateful and unkind. I thought only <rf 
you, and for you, as many whig gentleraen will bear me testimony, 
who rebuked me for my anxiety. I said to myself and to them, 
" Our lovely and intrepid minister may be overthrown on the raiL 
The locked door may be uppermost. He will kick and call on the 
Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms in vain. Nothing will remain of 
all his graces, his flexibility, his fascinating, facetious fun, his social 
warmth ; nothing of his flow of soul, of his dear heavy pleasantry, 
of his prevailing skill to impart disorderly wishes to the pure^t 
heart. Nothing will remain of it at all, but a heap of ashes for 
the parish church of Tamworth. He perishes at the moment he 
is becoming as powerful in the drawing-room of Court as in the 
House of Parliament — at the moment when Hullah (not withoat 
hopes of ultimate success), is teaching him to sing and Melnotte 
to dance." 

I have no doubt of your bravery, Sir Robert, though you have 
of mine ; but then consider what different lives we have led, and 
what a school of courage is that troop of yeomanry at Tamworth, 
the Tory Fencibles. Who can doubt of your courage who has 
Seen you at their head, marching up Pitt street, through Dundas 
Square, on the Liverpool lane, and looking all the while like those 
beautiful medals of BeUona Fngida and Mars sine sanffuine, the 
very horses looking at you £^s if you were going to take away 
three per cent. of their oats ! After such spectacles as these, the 
account you give of your own courage cannot be doubted. The 
only little circumstance which I cannot entirely reconcile to the 
possession of this very high attribnte in so eminent a degree is, 
that you should have selected, for your uncourteous attack, enemies 
wlio cannot resent, and a place where there can be no reply. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Sydney Smith. 
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LETTERS ON AMERICAN DEBTS. 



Thb Humble Petition of the Rev. Sydney Smith to tht 
HousE op Congbess at Washington. 

I PETITION your hoDOurable House to Institute some measures 
fbr the restoration of American credit, and for the repajment of 
debts incurred and repudiated by several of the States. Your 
Petitioner lent to the State of Pennsylvania a sum of money, for 
the purpose of some public improvement. The amount, though 
small, is to him important, and is a saving from a life inoome, 
made with difficulty and privation. If their refusal to pay (from 
which a very large number of English families are suffering) had 
been the result of war, produced by the unjust aggression of 
powerful enemies ; if it had arisen from civil discord ; if it had 
proceeded from an improvident application of means in the first 
years of self-govemment; if it were the act of a poor State stnig- 
gling against the barrenness of nature — every friend of America 
would have been contented to wait for better times ; but the fraud 
is committed in the profound peace of Pennsylvania, by the 
riebest State in tlie Union, afler the wise investment of the bor- 
rowed money in roads and canals, of which the repudiators are 
every day reaping the advantage. It is an act of bad faith which 
(all its circumstances considered) has no parallel, and no excuse. 

Nor is it only the loss of property which your Petitioner laments. 
He laments still more that immense power which the bad faith of 
America has given to aristocratical opinions, and to the enemies of 
free institutions in the old world. It is vain any longer to appcal 
to liistory, and to point out the wrongs which the many have 
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received from the few. The Americans, who boast to havc im- 
proved the instltutions of the old world, have at least equalled its 
erimes. A great nation, ailer trampling under foot all earthlj 
tyrannj, has been guilty of a fraud as enormous as ever disgraoed 
the worst kmg of the most degraded nation of Europe. 

It is most painful to your Petitioner to see that Americao i^u 
izens excite, wherever they may go, the recoUection that they 
belong to a dishonest people, who pride themselves on having 
tricked and pillaged Europe ; and this mark is fixed by their faitli- 
less legislators on some of the best and most honourable men in 
the World, whom every Englishman lias been eager to see and 
proud to receive. 

It is a subject of serious concem to your Petitioner that yoo are 
losing all that power which the friends of freedom rejoiced that 
you possessed, looking upon you as the ark of human happiness, 
and the most splendid picture of justice and of wisdom that the 
World had yet seen. Little did the friends of America expect i^ 
and sad b the spectacle to see you rejected by every State in 
Europe, as a nation with whom no contract can be made, becanse 
none will be kept ; unstable in the very foundations of social life, 
deficient in the Clements of good faith, men who prefer any load 
of infamy however great, to any pressure of taxation however 
light 

Nor is it only this gigantic bankruptcy for so many degrees of 
longitude and latitude which your petitioner deplores, but he is 
alarmcd also by that total want of shame with which these things 
have been done ; the callous immorality with which Europe has 
been plundered, that deadness of the moral sense which seems to 
preclude all return to honesty, to perpetuate this new infamy, and 
to threaten its extension over every State in the Union. 

To any man of real philanthropy, who receives pleasure from 
the improvements of the world, the repudiation of the public 
debts of Amenca, and the shameless maimer in which it has been 
talked of and done, is the most melancholy event which has hap- 
pened during the existence of the present generation. Your Pe- 
titioner sincerely prays that the great and good men still existing 
among you may, by teaching to the United States the deep dis- 
grace they have incurred in the whole world, restore them to moral 
health, to that high position they have lost, and which, ibr tb« 
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Lappiness of mankind, it is so important thej should ever main- 
tain ; fop the United States are now working out the greatest of 
all politieal problems, and upon that confederacy the eyes of 
thinking men are intenselj fixed, to see how far the mass of man- 
kind can be trusted with the management of their own affairs, 
and the establishment of their own happiness. 

Mat 18, 1843. 



LETTER I. 

To the Editor of the Moming CkronicU : — 

Sra : You.did me the favour, some time since, to insert in your 
valuable Journal a petition of mine to the American Congress, for 
the repayment of a loan made by me, in common with many other 
unwise people, to the State of Pennsylvania. For that petition I 
have been abused in the grossest manner by many of the Ameri- 
can papers. After some weeks' reflection, I see no reason to alter 
my opinions, or to retract my expressions. What I then said was 
not wild declamation, but mcasured truth. I repeat again, that no 
conduct was ever more profligate than that of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. History cannot pattem it: and let no deluded being 
imagine that they will ever repay a single farthing — their people 
have tasted of the dangerous luxury of dishonesty, and they will 
never be brought back to the homely rule of riglit The money 
transactions of the Americans are become a by-word among the 
nations of Europe. In every grammar-school of the old world 
ad Gracas Oalendas is translated — the American dividends. 

I am no enemy to America. I loved and admired honest 
America when she respected the laws of pounds, Shillings, and 
pence ; and I thonght the United States the most magnificent pic- 
ture of human happiness: I meddle now in these matters be- 
cause I hate fraud — because I pity the misery it has occasioned 
— because I moum over the hatred it has excited against free in- 
btitutions. 

Among the discussions to which the moral lubricities of this in- 
bolvent people have given birth, they have arrogated to them- 
t»elves the right of sitting in judgraent upon the property of their 
creditors — of decidi ng who among them is rieh, and who poor. 
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and who are prpper objects of compassionate pajment ; but in the 
name of Mercury, the great god of thieves, did any man ever hcar 
of debtors alleging the wealth of the lender as a reason for eluding 
the payment of the loan ? Id the Stock Exchange a place for the 
tables of the money-lenders ; or ia it a school of moralists, who 
may amerce the rieh, exalt the poor, and correct the inequaüties 
of fortune ? Is Biddle an Instrument in the band of Providence 
to exalt the humble, and send the rieh emptj away? Does 
American Providence work with such instruments as Biddle ? 

But the only good part of this bad morality is not acted upon. 
The rieh are robbed, but the poor are not paid : they growl against 
the dividends of Dives, and don't lick the sores of Lazarus. 
They seize, with loud acclamations, on the money-bags of Jones 
Loyd, Rothschild, and Baring, but they do not give back the pit- 
tance of the widow, and the bread of the child. Those knaves 
of the setting sun raay call me rieh, for I have a twentieth part 
of the income of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; but the curate 
of the next parish is a wretched soul, bruised by adversity ; and 
the three hundred pounds for bis children, which it has taken 
bis life to save, is eaten and drunken by the mean men of Penn- 
sylvania — by men who are always talking of the virtue and hon- 
our of the United States — by men who soar above others in 
what they say, and sink below all nations in what they do — who, 
afler floating on the heaven of declamation, fall down to feed on 
the offal and garbage of the earth. 

Persons who are not in the secret are inclined to consider the 
abominable conduct of the repudiating States to proceed from 
exhaustion — " They don't pay because they cannot pay ; whereas, 
from estimates which have just now reached this country, this is 
the picture of the finances of the insolvent states. Thcir debts 
may be about 200 millions of dollars ; at an interest of 6 per cent^ 
this makes an annual charge of 12 millions of dollars, which is Uttle 
more than 1 per cent. of their income in 1840, and may be 
presumed to be less than 1 per cent of their present income ; but 
if they were all to provide funds for the punctual payment of 
interest, the debt could readily be convertcd into a 4 or 5 per cent 
stock, and the excess, convertcd into a sinking fund, would dis- 
charge the debt in less than thirty years. The debt of Pennsyl- 
vania, estimated at 40 millions of dollars, bears, at 5 }:er cent. 
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an annual interest of 2 millions. The income of tbis State w&s, 
in 1840, 131 millions of doUars, and is probably at this time not 
less than 150 millions: a net revenue of only 1^ per cent. would 
produce the 2 millions required. So that the price of national 
character in Pennsylvania is 1^ per cent. on the net income ; and 
if this market price of morals were established here, a gcntleman 
of a thousand a year would deliberatelj and publicly submit 
to infumy for £15 per annum ; and a poor man, who by laborious 
industry had saved one hmidred a year, would incur general 
disgrace and opprobrium for thirty Shillings by the year. There 
really should be lunatic asylum» for nations as well as for in- 
dividuals. 

But they begin to feel all this : their tone is changed ; they talk 
with bated breath and whispering apology, and allay with some 
cold drops of modesty their skipping spirit. They strutted into 
this miserable history, and begin to think of sneaklng out. 

And then the subdolous press of America contends that the 
English under similar circumstances would act with their own 
debt in the same manner ; but there are many English constituen- 
cies where are thousands not worth a Shilling, and no such idea 
has been broached among them, nor has arjy petition to such effect 
been presented to the legislature. But what if they did act in 
such a manner, would it be a conduct less wicked than that of the 
Americans? Is there not one immutable law of justice? — is it 
not written in tlie book? Does it not beat in the heart ? — are the 
great guide-marks of life to be concealed by such nonsense as this ? 
I deny the fact on which the reasoning is founded; and if the 
facts were true, the reasoning would be false. 

I never meet a Pennsylvanian at a London dinner without 
feeling a disposition to seize and divide him; — to allot bis beaver 
to onesufferer and bis coat to another — to appropriate bis pocket- 
handkerchief to the orphan, and to comfort the widow with bis 
ßilver watch, Broadway rings, and the London Guide, which he 
always carries in bis pocketä. How such a man can set himself 
down at an English table without feeling that he owes two or 
three pounds to every man in Company I am at a loss to conceive : 
he has no more right to eat with honest men than a leper has to 
eat with clean raen. If he has a [>article of honour in bis compo- 
sition he should shut him. elf up, and eay, *• I ca^uol iiiinglc witt 
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jou, I belong to a degraded people — I must hide mjaelf — I am 
a plimderer from Pennsylvania." 

Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving fbreigners in bis 
own countiy, Walking over the public works witli them, and 
showing them Larcenous Lake, Swindling Swamp, Craflj Canal, 
and Rogues' Railway, and other dishonest works. ^ This swamp 
WC gained," says the patriotic borrower, " by the repudiated loan <rf 
1828. Our canal robbery was in 1830; we pocketed your good 
people's money for the railroad only last year." All this may 
seem very smart to the Americans ; but if I had tbe misfortnne to 
be born among such a people, the land of my fathers should ool 
retain me a Single moment afler the act of repudiation. I wouM 
appeal from my fathers to my forefathers. I would fly to New- 
gate for greater purity of thought, and seek in the prisons of Eng 
land for better rules of life. 

This new and vain people can never forgive us for baving pre- 
ceded them 300 years in civilization. They are prepared to enter 
into the most bloody wars in England, not on account of Oregon, 
er boundaries, or right of search, but because our clothes and 
carriages are better made, and because Bond Street beats Broad- 
way. Wise Webster does all he can to convince the people that 
these are not lawful causes of war ; but wars, and long wars, they 
will one day or another produce ; and this, perhaps, is the only 
advantage of repudiation. The Americans cannot gratify their 
avaiüce and ambition at once ; they cannot cheat and conquer at 
the same time. The warlike power of every country depends on 
their Three per cents. If Caesar were to reappear upon eartb, 
Wettenhall's List would be more important than his Commentaries; 
Bothsclüld would open and shut the temple of Janus ; Thomas 
Baring, or Batet would probably command the Tenth Legion, 
and the soldiers would march to battle with loud cries of Scrip 
and Omnium reduced, Consols and Cassar ! Now, the Americans 
have cut themselves off from all resources of credit. Having been 
as dishonest as they can be, they are prevented from being as 
foolish as they wish to be. Li the whole habitable globe they 
cannot boiTow a guinea, and they cannot draw the sword because 
they have not money to buy it. 

If I were an American of any of the honest States, I woi Id 
nover rcst tili I had compellcd Pennsylvania to bc as lionest aa 
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mjself. The bad faith of that State brings disgrace on all ; just 
as common snakes are killed because vipers are dangerous. I 
have a general feeling, that by that breed of men I have been 
robbed and ruined, and I shudder and keep aloof. The pecuniaxy 
credit of every State is afiected bj Pennsylvania. Ohio pays ; 
but with such a bold bankruptcy before their eyes, how long will 
Ohio pay? The truth is, that the eyes of all capitalists are 
averted from the United States. The finest commercial under- 
standings will have nothing to do with them. Men rigidly just, 
who penetrate boldly into the dealings of nations, and work with 
vigour and virtue for honourable wealth — great and high-minded 
merchants — will loathe, and are now loathing, the name-of Amer- 
ica : it is becoming, since its fall, the common-shore of Europe, and 
the native home of the needy villain. 

And now, drab-coloured men of Pennsylvania, there is yet b 
moment left: the eyes of all Europe are anchored upon you — 

" Surrexit mandns justis forüs :" 

Start up from that trance of dishonesty into which you are plunged ; 

don't think of the flesh which walls about your life, but of that 

sin which has hurled you from the heaven of character, which 

hangs over you like a devouring pestilence, and makes good men 

sad, and rufiOans dance and sing. It is not for Gin Sling and 

Sherry Cobler alone that man is to live, but for those great prin- 

ciples against which no argument can be Ustened to — principles 

which give to every power a double power above their functions 

and their offices, which are the books, the arts, the academies that 

teach, lift up, and nourish the world — principles (I am quite seri- 

ous in what I say) above cash, superior to cotton, higher thao 

currency — principles, without which it is better to die than to live 

which every servant of Grod, over every sea and in all lands» 

«hould cherish — usque ad ahdita spiramenta aninuB, 

Tours, &c Sydney Smith. 

NovsmbskS, 1843. 



LETTER II. 
To the Editor of the Moming Chronide : — 

SiB : Having been unwell for some days past, I have had no 
opportunity of paying my respects to General Duff Green, who 
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(whatever be bis other merits) has certainlj not shown himself t 
Washington in defence of bis countiy. The General demands, 
with a beautiful simplicity, " Whence this morbid hcUred of Amer' 
ica T* But this question, all-afiecting as it is, is stolen firom Pil- 
pay's fahles. " A fox," says Pilpay, " caught by the leg in a top 
near the farm-yard, uttered the most piercing cries of distress; 
forthwith all the birds of the yard gathered round him, and seem- 
ed to delight in bis misfortune ; hens chuckled, geese hissed, ducks 
quacked, and chanticleer with sbrill cockadoodles rent the air. 

* Whence,' said the fox, stepping forward with infinite gravity, 

* whence this morbid hatred of the fox ? What have I done ? 
Whom have I ii\jured ? I am overwhelmed with astonishment at 
these Symptoms of aversion.' * Oh, you old villain,* the poultry 
exclaimed, * Where are our ducklings ? Where are our goslings? 
Did not I see you running away yesterday with my mother in 
your mouth? Did you not eat up all my relations last week? 
You ought to die the worst of dcaths — to be pecked into a thou- 
Band pieces.'" Now hence, General Green, comes the morbid 
batred of* America, as you term it — because her conduct has 
been predatory — because she has ruined so many helpless chU- 
dren, so many miserable women, so many aged men — because she 
has disturbed the order of the world, and rifled those sacred 
treasures which human virtue had hoarded for human misery. 
Why is such hatred morbid ? Why, is it not just, inevitable, in- 
nate? Why, is it not disgraceful to want it? Why, is it not 
honourable to feel it ? 

Hate America ! ! ! I have loved and honoured America all mj 
life ; and in the Edinhurgh Review, and at all opportunities which 
my trumpery sphere of action has afforded, I have never ceased to 
praise and defend the United States ; and to every American to 
whom I have had the good fortune to be introduced, I have proffer- 
ed all the hospitality in my power. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
enormous dishonesty ; nor, remembering their former State, can I 
restndn myself from calling on them (though I copy Satan) to 
spring up from the gulf of infamy in which they are rol- 
ling— 

" Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen." 

I am astonished that the honest States of America do not draw 
a cordon sanitaire round their unpaying brethren — that the truly 
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mercantile New-Yorkers, and ihe Üioroughly honest people of 
Massachusetts, do not in their European Visits wear a uniform 
with ^ S. S., or Solvent States/' worked in gold letters upon the 
ooat, and receipts in füll of all demands tamboured on the waist- 
ooats, and " our own propertj" figured on their pantaloons. 

But the Greneral seems shodked that I should say the Amencans 
capnot go to war without money: but what do I mean bj war? 
Kot imiptions into Canada — not the embodjing of militia in Ore- 
gon ; but a long, tedions, maritime war of four or five jears' dura- 
tion. Is anj man so foolish as to suppose that Rothschild has 
nothing to do with such wars as these? And that a bankmpt 
State, without the power of borrowlng a Shilling in the world^ maj 
not be crippled in such a contest ? We all know that the Ameri- 
cans can fight Kobodj doubts their courage. I see now in my 
mind's eje a whole armj on the plains of Pennsylvania in battle 
arraj, inmiense corps of insolvent light infantry, regiments of 
heavy horse debtors, battalions of repudiators, brigades of bank- 
rupts, with Vivre sans payer^ au maurir, on their banners, and €tr€ 
aUeno on their trumpeta : all these desperate debtors would figlit to 
the death for their country, and probably drive into the sea their 
invading creditors. Of their courage, I repeat again, I have v» 
doubt. I wish I had the Same confidence in their wisdom. But 
I believe they will become intoxicated by the flattery of unprinci^ 
[ded orators ; and, instead of entering with us into a noble compe*- 
tition in making ccdico (the great object for which the Anglo-Säx- 
on race appears to have been created) they will waste their hap» 
piness and their money (if they can get any) in years of silly, 
bloody, foolish, and accursed war, to prove to the world that 
Perkins is a real fine gentleman, and that the carronades of the 
Washington steamer will carry farther than those of the Britisher 
Victoria, or the Robert Peel vessel-of-war. 

I am accused of applying the epithet repudiadon to States 
which have not repudiated. Perhaps so ; but then these latter 
States have not paid. But what is the difference between a man 
who says, " I don't owe you anything, and will not pay you," and 
another who says, " I do owe you a sum," and who, having admit- 
ted the debt, never pays it ? There seems in the first to be some 
slight colour of right ; but the second is broad, blazing, refulgent, 
meridian fraud. 

16 
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It maj be very true that rieh and educated men in Pennsylva- 
nia wish to pay the debt, and that the real objeetors are the Datch 
and German agriculturists, who cannot be made to understand the 
efifect of character upon clover. All this maj be very true, but it 
is a domestic quarrel. Their church-wardens of reputation most 
make a private rate of infamy for themselves- — we have nothing 
to do with this rate. The real quarrel is the Unpaid World versiu 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

And now, dear Jonathan, let me beg of you to foUow the advioe 
of a real friend, who will say to you what Wat Tyler had not the 
virtue to say, and what all Speakers in the eleven reoent Pennsyl- 
vanian elcctions have cautiously abst^ned from saying — ^^ Make a 
great effort ; book up at onee, and pay." You have no oonception 
of the obloquy and contempt to which you are exposing yourselves 
«all over Europe. Bull is naturally disposed to love you, but he 
loves nobody who does not pay him. His imaginary paradise Is 
some planet of punctual pa3na(ient, where ready money prevaik, 
and where debt and discount are unknown. As for me, as soon as 
I hear that the last farthing is paid to the last creditor, I will ap- 
pear on my knees at the bar of the Pennsylvanian Senate in the 
plumeopicean rohe of American controversy. Each Conscript 
Jonathan shall trickle over me a few drops of tar, and help to dec- 
orate me with those penal plumes in which the vanquished reason- 
er of the transatlantic world does homage to the physical superi- 
ority of his opponents. And now, having eased my soul of its 
Indignation, and sold my stock at 40 per cent discount, I sulkily 
retire from the subject, with a fixed Intention of lending no more 
money to free and enlightened republics, but of employing my 
money henceforth in buying up Abyssinian bonds, and purchasing 
into the Turkish Fours, or the Tunia Three-and-a-half per Cent 
fimds. 

Stdnkt Smith. 

NovXMBBa82, 1843. 
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A FRAGMENT ON 

THE nUSH ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH/ 



The revenue of the Irish Roman Catholic Churcb is made up 
of half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones, and fragments of old clothes, 

* This unrevised fragment was found among the papen of Sydney Smith 
after bis death. It was iirst pnblished in April, 1845, with the prefatory 
renuurk that, '' if it senre no otlier purpose, will, at least, prove that his Icut, 
as well as his earliest efforts, were exerted for the promotion of religioas 
frecdom, and may satisfy those who have objected to his later writings, be- 
caase his own interest appeared to be bound up witli his opinions, that he 
did not hesitate to the last moment of his life, boldly to advocate what he 
coDsidered to be justice to others." The mannscript was accompanied by the 
foUowing Private Memoranda of Snbjects intended to have been introduocd • 
in the Pamphlet, &c. The sabjects marked by a star are treated of in the 
Fragment. 
Debates in the House of Commons in 1825, on the motion of Lord F. 

Egerton, for the support of die Boman Catholic clergy. Frinted separ- 

ately, I believe, in Ireland. 
Evidenco before the House of Commons, in 1824 and 1825, inclnding 

Doylc's. 
A Speech of Charles Grant's^ in 1819, on a motion of James Daly to enforce 

the Insurrection Act. 
Debates on Maynooth, in Febniary last (1844). 
Hard case of the priest's first year. 
Provision offcred by Pitt and Castlereagfa, and acoepted by the hierarchy. 

* Send ambassadors to Constantinople, and refuse to send them to Rome. 
England shonld cast off its conncction with the Irish Church. 

Lord F. Egerton's plan for paying the Boman Catholic clergy in 1825. The 
prelates agree to take the money. 

* Old mode of governing by Protestants at an end. 

^ Vast improvements since the Union, and fully specified in Martin, page 35. 

* Priesta dare not thwart the people, for fear of losing money. 

* Dreadful oppression of the people. 

* Biskops dare not enforce tiieir mies. They mast have money. 
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and those Irish old clothes. Thej worship oflen in hoTek, or in 
the open air, from the want of anj place of worship. Their 
religio!! is the religion of three fouilhs of the populaüon ! Not 
far off, in« a well-windowed and well-ix>ofed house, is a well-paid 
Protestant clergyman, preaching to stools and hassocks, and cryiog 
in the wildemess ; near him the clerk, near him the sexton, near 
him the sexton's wife — fiirious against the erron <^ Popeiy, and 
willing to lay down their lires for the great truths established ift 
the Diet of Augsburg. 

There is a story in the Leinster familj which passes under the 
name of 

« She is not weHT 

A Protestant clergyman, whose chnrch was in the neigfabonrfaood, 
was a guest at the house of that upright and excellent man, tho 
Duke of Leinster. He had been stajing there three or four dajs ; 
and on Saturdaj night, as thej were all retiring to their rooms, 
the duke said, "»* We shall meet to-nK»Tow at breakfast."' " Not so," 
Said onr Milesian Protestant; ^jour hour, mj lord, is a little too 
late for me ; I am verj particular in the discharge of mj dnty, and 
jonr breakfast will interfere with mj chiux^h." The duke was 
pleased with the yery proper excuses of his guest, and tliey sep- 
arated for the night ; his grace, perhaps, deeming his palace more 
safe from all the evils of life for containing in its bosom such an 
exemplary son of the Church. The first person, however, whom 
the duke saw in the moming, upon entering the breakfast-room, 
was our punctual Protestant, deep in roUs and butter, his finger in 
an egg, and a large slice of the best Tipperary ham secured on his 
plate. ^ Delighted to see jou, my dear yicar," said the duke ; 
^ but I must saj as much surprised as delighted."* ^ Oh, don*t you 
know what has happened?" said the sacred breakfaster, ^s^ ü 
not weäJ* '^Who is not well?" said the duke: ^'you are not 
married — you have no sister living — Fm quite uneasy ; teil me 
who is not well.** " Why, the fact is, my lord duke, that my con- 
gregation consists of the clerk, the sexton, and the sexton's wife. 
Now the sexton's wife is in yery delicate health : when she cannol 
attend, we cannot muster the number mentioned in the robric ; and 
we have, therefore, no service on tliat day. The good woman had 
a cold and sore throat this moming, and, as I had breakfasted but 
slightly, I thought I might as well hurry back to the regulär £unilj 
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dejeuner." I don't know that the clergyman behaved improperlj ; 
bat such a church is härdly worth an insurrection and civil war 
every ten years. 

Sir Robert did well in fighting it out with O'Connell. He was 
too late ; but when he began he did it boldlj and sensiblj, and I, 
for one, am heartily glad O'Connell has been found guilty and 
imprisoned. He was either in eamest about Repeal or he was not 
If he tpos in eamest, I entircly agree with Lord Grey and Lord 
Spencer, that civil war is preferable to Repeal. Much as I hate 
wounds, dangers, privations, and explosions — much as I love 
regulär hours of dinner — foolish as I think men covered with 
the feathers of the male PuUus domestictis, and covered with lace 
in the course of the ischiatic nerve — much as I detest all these 
fbllies and ferocities, I would rather turn soldier myself than 
aoquiesce quietly in such a Separation of the empire. 

It is such a piece of nonsense, that no man can have any rever- 
ence for himself who would stop to discuss such a question. It ia 
such a piece of anti-British villany, that none but the bitterest 
enemy of our blood and people could entertain such a project! 
It is to be met only with round and grape — to be answered by 
Shrapnel and Congreve ; to be discussed in hoUow Squares, and 
refuted by battalions four deep; to be put down by the ultima 
ratio of that armed Aristotle, tiie Duke of Wellington. 

O'Connell is released ; and released, I have no doubt, by the 
oomscicntious decision of the law lords. If he was unjustly (even 
from some technical defect) imprisoned, I rejoice in his liberation. 
Enghuid is, I believe, the ardy country in the world where such an 
erent could have happened, and a wise Irishman (if there be a 
wise Irishman) should be slow in separating from a country whose 
spirit can produce, and whose institutions can admit, of such a 
result Of his gnilt no one doubts, but guilty men must be hung 
tdchnically and according to established rules ; upon a statutable 
gibbet, with parliament rope, and a legal hangman, sheriff, and 
chaplain on the scaffold, and a mob in the foreground. 

But, afler all, I have no desire my dcar Daniel should come to 
any härm, for I believe there is a great deal of virtue and excel- 
lent meaning in him,and I must nowbeg a few minutes' conversa- 
tion with him. " After all, my dear Daniel, what is it you want ? 
— a Separation of the two countries? — for what purpose? — for 
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your own aggrandizement ? — for the gratificadon of your personal 
vanity ? You don't know yourself ; you are much too honouiable 
and moral a man, and too clearsighted a person for such a business 
as this : the empire will be twisted out of your hands by a set of 
cut-throat villains, and you will die secretly by a poisoned potato, 
or be pistoUed in the streets. You have too much sense, and 
taste, and openness, to endure for a Session, the stupid and auda- 
dous wickedness and nonsense of your associates« If you want 
fame, you must be insatiable ! Wlio is so much known in all Eu- 
rope, or so much admired by honest men for the real good you had 
done to your country, before this insane cry of Kepeal ? And 
don*t imagine you can intimidate this govemment ; whatever be 
their faults or merits, you may take my word for it, you will not 
intimidate them. They will prosecute you again, and put down 
your Clontarf raeetings, and they will be quite right in doing so. 
They may make concessions, and I think they will ; but they would 
fall into utter contempt, if they allowed themselves to be terrified 
into a dissolution of the Union. They know füll well that the En- 
glish nation are unanimous and resolute upon this point, and that 
they would prefer war to a Repeal. And now, dear Daniel, sit 
down quietly at Derrynane, and teil me, when the bodily firame is 
refreshed with the wine of Bordeaux, whether all this is worth 
while. What is the object of all govemment ? The object of all 
govemment is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an 
honest justice, a clear highway, a free chapel. What trash to be 
bawling in the streets about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean ! 
the hold anthem of Ihnn go Bragh ! A far better anthem would 
be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that will keep out 
the rain, Erin go pantaloons without holes in thera I What foUy 
to be making etenud declamations about governing yourselves ! If 
laws are good and well administered, is it worth while to msh into 
war and rebellion, in order that no better laws may be made in 
another place ? Are you an Eton boy, who has just come out, füll 
of Plutarch's Lives, and considering in every case how Epaminon- 
das or Philopoemen would have acted, or are you our own dear 
Daniel, drilled in all the business and bustle of life ? I am with 
you heart and soul in my detestation of all injustice done to Ire- 
land. Your priests shall be fed and paid, the liberties of your 
Church be scmpulously guarded, and in civil aifairs the most even 
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justice be prescrved between CathoKc and Protestant Thus far 
I am a thorough rebel as well as yourself ; but when you come to 
the perilous nonsense of Repealj in common with every honest man 
who has five grains of common sense, I take mj leave." 

It is entertaining enough, that although the Irish are beginning 
to be so clamorous about making their own laws, that the wisest 
and the best Statutes in the books have been made since their union 
with England. All Catholic disabilities have been abolished ; a 
good police has been established all over the kingdom; public 
Courts of petty sessions have been instituted ; free trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland has been completely carried into effect ; 
lord lieutenants are placed in every county ; church-rates are taken 
off Catholic Shoulders ; the county grand jury rooms are flung open 
to the public ; county surveyors are of great service ; a noble Pro- 
vision is made for educatiug the people. I never saw a man who 
had retumed to Ireland after four or five years* absence, who did 
not say how much it had improved, and how fast it was improving ; 
and this is the country which is to be Erin-go-bragh'd by this shal- 
low, vain, and irritable people into bloodshed and rebellion ! 

The first thing to be done is to pay the pricsts, and afler a little 
time they will take the money. One man wants to repair bis cot- 
tage ; another wants a buggy ; a third cannot shut his eyes to the 
dilapidations of a cassock. The drafl is payable at sight in Dub- 
lin, or by agents in the next market town dependent upon the com- 
mission in Dublin. The housekeeper of the holy man is importu- 
nate for money, and if it is not procured by drawing for the salary, 
it must be extorted by curses and comminations from the ragged 
worshippers, slowly, sorrowfully, and sadly. There will be some 
Opposition at first, but the facUity of getting the salary without the 
violence they are now forced to use, and the diflSculties to which 
they are exposed in procuring the payment of those emoluments 
to which they are fairly entitled, will, in the end, overcome all ob- 
stacles.* And if it does not succeed, what barm is done by the 

* Smith had a conversadon with Dr. Doyle, at a time he was anxioua to 
learn as for as possible what effect the measures he was proposing woald have 
npon the Catholics. He proposetl that Government shonld pay the Catholic 
priests. " They woald not take it," said Dr. Doyle. " Do you mcan to say, 
that if every priest in Ireland received to-morrow moming a Government letter 
with a hundred pound%, pikst quabteb of their yrnr^s income, they woald lO- 
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attempt ? It evinoes on the part of this oountry the strongest di». 
Position to do what is just, aod to apply the best remedy to the 
greatest eVil ; but the very attempt would do good, and would be 
feit in the great Catholic insurreetion, come when it wilL Ali re- 
bellions and disaffecüons are general and tenible in proportion as 
one party has suffered, and the other inflicted ; any great measiire 
of conciliation, proposed in the spirit of kindness, is remembered, 
and renders war less terrible, and opens avenues to peace. 

The Boman Catholic priest eould not re^e to draw bis salary 
from the State without incurring the indignation of bis üodL 
^ Why are you to come upon us for all this money, when you can 
ride over to Sligo or Belfast, and draw a draft upon govemiüont 
fpr the amount?" It is not easy tp give a satisfactory answer to 
this, to a shrewd man who is starving to death. 

Of course, in talking of a govemment pajment to the Catholic 
priest, I mean it should be done with the utmost faimess and good 
faith ; no attempt to gain patronage, or to make use of the pope as 
a stalking-horse for playing tricks. Leave the patronage exactly 
as you find it ; and take the greatest possible care that the Catho- 
lic clergy have no reason to suspect you in this particular ; do it 
like a gentleman, without shuffling and prevarication, or leave it 
alone altogether. 

The most important step in improvement which mankind eyer 
made, was the secession from the see of Borne, and the establish- 
ment of the Protestant religion ; but though I have the sincerest 
admiration of the Protestant faith I have no admiration of Prot- 
estant hassocks on which there are no knees, nor of seats oa 
which there is no superincumbent Protestant pressure, nor of 
whole acres of tenanüess Protestant pews, in which no human 
being of the üve hundred sects of Christians is ever seen. I have 
no passion for sacred empüness, or pious vacuity. The emoluments 
of those livings in which there are few or no Protestants, ought, 
after the death of the present incumbents, to be appropriated in 
part to the uses of the predominant religion, or some arrangementa 
made for superseding such utterly useless ministers immedlately 
securing to them the emoluments they possess. 

Can any honest man say, that in parishes (as is the case fre- 

fuse it V* ** Ah, Mr. Smith," said Dr. Doyle, ** you'vo such a way of puttin; 
'^ng««*'— loJy ffolland'i Memoir, p. 276. 
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quentlj in L'eland) containing 3000 or 4000 Catholics and 40 or 
.^0 Protestants, there is the smallest chance of the majority being 
converted ? Are not the Catholics (except in the North of Ire- 
iand, where the great mass are Presbyterians) gaining everywhere 
on the Protestants ? The tithes were originally possessed bj the 
Catholic Church of Ireland. Not one Shilling of them is now 
devoted to that purpose. An immense majority of the common 
people are Catholics ; they see a church richly supported by the 
spoils of their own church establishments, in whose tenets not one 
tenth part of the people believe. Is it possible to believe this can 
cndure? — that a light, irritable, priest-ridden people will not, 
under such circumstances, always remain at the very eve of re- 
bellion, always ready to explode when the finger of Daniel touches 
the hair trigger? — for Daniel, be it said, though he hates shedding 
blood in small quantities, has no objection to provoking kindred 
nations to war. He very properly objects to killing or being 
killed by Lord Alvanly ; but would urge on ten thousand Pats in 
civil combat against ten thousand Bulls. His objections are to 
small homicides ; and his vow that he has registered in Heaven is 
only against retail destruction, and murder by piecemeal. He 
does not like to»teaze Satan by driblets ; but to eam etemal tor- 
ments by persuading eight million Irish, and twelve million Britons 
no longer to buy and seil oats and salt meat, but to butcher each 
other in Grod's name to extermination. And what if Daniel dies, 
of what use his death ? Does Daniel make the occasion, or does 
the occasion make Daniel? — Daniels are made by the bigotry 
and insolence of England to Ireland ; and tili the monstrous 
abuses of the Protestant Church in that country are rectified, there 
will always be Daniels, and they will always come out of their 
dens more powerful and more populär than when you cast them in. 
I do not mean by this unjustly and cowardly to run down 
OConnell. He has been of eminent Service to his country in the 
qnestion of Catholic Emancipation, and I am by no means satis- 
fied that with the gratification of vanity there are not mingled 
genuine feelings of patriotism and a deep sense of the injustice 
done to his country. His first success, however, flung him off his 
guari ; and perhaps he trusted too much in the timidity of the 
present govemment, who are by no means composed of irresolute 
or weak men. 

16» 
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If I thought Iieland quite safe, I should still object to injustice. 
I could never endure in silence that the Catholic Church of Ire- 
land should be left in its present State ; but I am afiiud Fnunce 
and England can now afibrd to fight ; and having saved a little^ 
monej, thej will, of course, spend it in fighting. That pappy of 
the waves, joong JoinviUe, will steam over in a high-pressoro 
lleet! — and then comes an immense twenty per cent. income-tax 
war, a universal insurrection in Ireland, and a cnsis of miserj 
and distress, in which life will hardly be worth having. The 
struggle may end in our favour, but it may not; and the object of 
political wisdom is to avoid these struggles. I want to see jolly 
Roman Catholic priests secure of their income without anj motive 
for sedition or turbulence. I want to see Patricks at the loom; 
cotton and silk factories springing up in the bogs ; Ireland a rieh, 
happj, quiet countryl — scribbling, carding, cleaning, and making 
calico, as if mankind had only a few days more allotted to thero 
for making clothes, and were ever after to remain stark naked. 

Bemember that between jour impending and your past wars 
with Ireland there is this remarkable difference. You have given 
up your Protestant auxiliaries; the Protestants enjoyed in fbr- 
mer disputes all the patronage of Ireland ; they fought not only 
from religious hatred, but to presei*ve their monopoly ; — that mo- 
nopoly is gone ; you have been candid and just for thirty years, 
and have lost those friends whose swords were always ready 
to defend the partiality of the govemment and to stifle the cry of 
justice. The next war will not be between Catholic and Protest- 
ant, but between Ireland and England. 

I have some belief in Sir Robert He is a man of great under- 
standing, and must see that this etemal O'Connelling will never 
do, that it is impossible it can last. We are in a transition State, 
and the Tones may be assured that the baronet will not go too 
fast If Peel teils them that the thing must be done, they may 
be sure it is high tirae to do it; — they may retreat moumfuUy and 
BuUenly before common justice and common sense, but retreat 
they must when Tamworth gives the word — and in quick-step 
too, and without loss of time. 

And let me heg of my dear Ultras not to imagine that they 
ßurvive for a single instant without Sir Robert — that they could 
form anultra-tory administration. Is there a Chartist in Grea( 
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ßritain who would not, upon tbc first intimation of such an attempt, 
Order a new suit of clothes, and call upon tbe baker and milkman 
fbr an extended credit ? Is tbere a political reasoner wbo would 
not come out of bis b( le witb a new consCitution ? Is tbere one 
ravenous rogue wbo would not be looking for bis prej ? Is tbere 
one bonest man of common sense wbo does not see tbat universal 
disaffection and civil war would follow from tbe blind fury, tbe 
childisb prejudices and tbe deep ignorance of sucb a sect? I 
bave a higb opinion of Sir Robert Peel, but be must summon up 
all bis political courage, and do sometbing next session for tbe pay- 
ment of tbe Roman Catholic priests. He must run some risk of 
Bbocking public opinion ; no greater risk, bowever, tban be did in 
Catbolic Emancipation. I am sure tbe Wbigs would be true to 
bim, and I tbink I observe tbat verj manj obtuse country gentle- 
men are alarmed by tbe State of Ireland, and tbe bostility of 
France and America. 

Give wbat jou please to tbe Catbolic priests, babits are not 
broken in a daj. Tbere must be üme as well as justice, but in 
tbe end tbese tbings bave tbeir effect A buggy, a bouse, some 
field near it, a decent inoome paid quarterly; in tbe long run 
tbese are tbe eures of sedidon and disaffection ; men don't quit tbe 
common business of life, and join bitter political parties, unless 
they bave sometbing justly to complain of. 

But wbere is tbe money — about £400,000 per annum — to 
come from ? Out of tbe pockets of tbe best of men, Mr. Tbomas 
Grenville, out of tbe pockets of tbe bisbops, of Sir Robert Inglis, 
and all otber men wbo pay all otber taxes ; and never will public 
money be so well and wisely employed ! 

It tums out tbat tbere is no law to prevent entering into diplo- 
matic engagements witb tbe pope. Tbe sooner we become ac- 
quainted witb a gentleman wbo bas so mucb to say to eigbt mil- 
lions of our subjects, tbe better ! Can anytbing be so cbildisb and 
absurd as a borror of communicating witb tbe pope, and all tbe 
hobgoblins we bave imagined of premunires and outlawries for 
tbis contraband trade in piety ? Our ancestors (stränge to say, 
wiser tban ourselves), bave left us to do as we please, and tbe sooner 
govemment do wbat tbey can do legally, tbe better. A tbousand 
opportunities of douig good in Irisb afiairs bave been lost, from 
our baving no avowed and dignified Bgßnt at tbe Court of Rome. 
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If it dcpended lipon me, I would send the Duke of Devonslupe 
there to-morrow, with nine chaplains and several tons of Protea- 
tant tbeologj. I have no love of popery, but the pope is at all 
events better than the idol of Juggemaut, whose chaplains I be- 
lieve we pay, and whose chanot I dare say is made in Long 
Acre. We pay £10,000 a year to our ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, and are startled with the idea of conununicadng diplomati- 
cally with Rome, deeming the Sultan a better Christian than the 
pope! 

The mode of exacting clerical dues in Ireland is quite arbitrary 
and capricious. Uniformity is out of the question ; everything de- 
pends on the disposition and temper of the clergyman. There are 
salntary regulations put forth in each diocese respecting church 
dues and church discipUne, and put forth by Episcopal and synod- 
ical authority. Specific sums are laid down for mass, marriage, 
and the administration of the Eucharist. These authorized pay- 
raents are moderate enough, but every priest, in spite of these 
rüles, makes the most he can of bis ministry, and the strandest dis- 
crepancy prevails, even in the same diocese, in the demands made 
upon the people. The priest and bis flock are continually ooming 
into collision on pecuniary matters. Twice a year the holy man 
coUects confession money under the denomination of Christmas 
and Easter offerings. He selects, in every neighbourhood, one or 
two houses in which he holds stations of confession. Very disa- 
greeable scenes take place when additional money is demanded, or 
when additional time for payment is craved. The first thing done 
when there is a question of marrying a couple is, to make a bar- 
gain about the marriage money. The wary minister watchea the 
palpitations, puts on a Shilling for every sigh, and two-pence on 
every tear, and maddens the impetuosity of the young lovers up 
to a pound Sterling. The remuneration prescribed by the diocesan 
Statutes, is nevcr thought of for a moment ; the priest makes as 
hard a bargain as he can, and the bed the poor peasants are to 
lie upon is sold, to make their concubinage lawful; — but every 
one present at the marriage is to contribute; — the minister, afler 
begging and entreating some time to little pilrpose, gets into a vio- 
lent rage, abuses and is abused; — and in this way is celebrated 
one of the sacraments of the Catholic Church! — The same scenes 
of altercadon and abuse taV« pl^ce when gossip-mqney is refused 
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at baptisms ; but tlie most painful scenes take place at extreme 
unction, a ceremony l.- which the common people in Ireland attach 
the utmost importan3e. " Pay me beforehand — this is not enough 
— I insist upon mtre, I know you can affbrd it, I insist upon a 
larger fee !" — and all this before the dying man, who feels he has 
not an hour to live I and believes that salvation depends upon the 
timely application of this sacred grease. 

Other bad consequences arise out of the present System of Irish 
Church Support Many of the clergy are constantly endeavouring 
to overreach and undermine one another. Every man looks to his 
own private emolument, regardless of all covenants, expressed or 
implied. The curate does not make a fair retum to the parish 
priest, nor the parish priest to the curate. There is a universal 
scramble! — every one gets what he can, and seems to think he 
would be almost justißed in appropriating the whole to himself. 
And how can all this be otherwise ? How are the poor, wretched 
clergy to live, but by setting a high price on their theological la- 
bours, and using every incentive of fear and superstition to extort 
from six millions of beggars the little payments wanted for the 
bodies of the poor, and the support of life ! I maintain that it is 
shocking and wicked to leave the religious guides of six millions of 
people in such a State of destitution ! — to bestow no more thought 
upon them than upon the clergy of the Sandwich Islands ! If I 
were a member of the cabinet, and met my coUeagues once a week, 
to eat birds and beasts, and to talk over the State of the world, I 
should begin upon Ireland before the soup was finished, go on 
through fish, turkey, and saddle of mutton, and never end tili the 
last thimbleful of claret had passed down the throat of the incred- 
ulouB Haddington : but there they sit, week after week ; there they 
come, week after week ; the Piccadilly Mars, the Scotch Neptune, 
Themis Lyndhurst, the Tamworth baronet, dear Groody, and dearer 
Gladdy,* and think no more of paying the Catholic clergy, than a 
man of real fashion does of paying his tailor ! And there is no 
excase for this in fanaticism. There is only one man in the 
cabinet who objects from reasons purely fanatical, because the 
Pope is the Scarlet Lady, or the Seventh Vial, or the Little Hom. 
All the rest are entirely of opinion that it ought to be done — that 
it id the one thing needful ; but they are afraid of bishops and 
* Lord r>)derich and the Right Hon. William Fvrart Gladstono 
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county meetings, newspapers, and pamphlets, and rcviews ; aU fair 
enough objecU of apprehension, but they must be met, and oi- 
countered, and put down. It is impossible that the subject can be 
much longer avoided, and that every year is to produce a deadly 
stniggle with the people, and a long trial in time of peaoe with 0* 
somebody, the patriot for the time bemg, or the general, perhapa, 
in time of a foreign war. 

If I were abishop, liviiig beautifully in a State of serene pleni- 
tude, I don't think I could endure the thought of so many honest, 
pious, and laborious d^rgymen of another faith, placed in such 
disgraceful circumstances ! I could not get into my carriage with 
jelly-springs, or see my two courses every day, without remem- 
bering the buggy and the baoon of some poor old Catholic bishop, 
ten times as laborious, and with much more, perhaps, of thoologi<al 
learning than myself, oflen distressed for a few pounds ! and bur- 
thened with duties utterly disproportioned to his age and strength. 
I think, if the extreme comfort of my own condition did not ex- 
tinguish all feeling for others, I should sharply commiserate such a 
church, and attempt with ardour and perseverance to apply the 
proper remedy. Now let us bring names and well-known seenes 
before the English reader, to give him a dearer notion of what 
passes in Catholic Ireland. The living of Sl Greorge*s, Hanover 
Square, is a benefice of about £1500 per annum, and a good house. 
It is in the possession of Dr. Hodgson, who is also Dean of Car- 
lisle, worth, I believe, about £1500 more. A more comfortable 
existence can hardly be conceived. Dr. Hodgson is a very worthy, 
amiable man, and I am very glad he is as rieh as he is : but sup- 
pose he had no revenues but what he got off his own bat — sup- 
pose that instead of tumbling through the skylight, as his income 
DOW does, it was procured by Catholic methods. The Doctor teils 
Mr. Thompson he will not marry him to IVIiss Simpson under 
£30 ; Thompson demurs, and endeavours to beat him down. The 
Doctor sees Miss Simpson ; finds her very pretty ; thinks Thomp- 
son hasty, and afler a long and undignified negotiation, the Doctor 
gets his fee. Soon afler this he receives a message from Place, 
the tailor, to come and anoint him with extreme unction. He re- 
pairs to the bed-side, and teils Mr. Place that he will not touch him 
ander a suit of clothes, equal to £10 : the family resist, the alter- 
cation goes on hefore the periohing artisan, the price is reduced to 
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£8, and Mr. Place is oile L On the ensuiög Sunday tbe child of 
Lord B. is to be christened ; the godfathers and godmothers will 
only give a sovereign each ; the Doctor refuses to do it for the 
mouej, and the chnrch is a soene of clamour and confusion. These 
are the scenes which, under similar circumstances, would take 
place here, for the congregation want the comforts of religion with- 
out fees, and will cheat the clergyman if ihej can ; and the clergy- 
man who means to live, must meet all these artifices with stem re- 
Bistance« And this is the wrctched State of the Irish Roman Cath- 
olic clergj! — a miserable blot and stain on the English nation! 
What a blessing to this country would a real bishop be ! A man 
who thought it the first dutj of Christianitj to allaj the bad pas- 
sions of mankind, and to reconcile contending sects with each 
othcr. What peace and happiness such a man as the Bishop of 
London might have conferred on the empire, if, instead of chan- 
ging black dresses for white dresses, and administering to the frivo- 
lous disputes of foolish zealots, he had laboured to abate the hatred 
of Protestants for the Roman Catholics, and had dedicated bis 
powerful understanding to promote religious peace in the two 
countries. Scarcely anj bishop is sufficiently a man of the world 
to deaJ with fanatics. The way is not to reason with them, but to 
ask them to dinner. Thej are armed against logic and remon- 
strance, but they are puzzled in a labyrinth of wines, disarmed by 
fadlities and concessions, introduced to a new world, come away 
thinking more of bot and cold, and dry and sweet, than of Newman, 
Keble, and Pusey. So mouldered away HannibaVs army at Capua ! 
So the primitive and perpendicular prig of Puseyism is soflened 
into practical wisdom, and coaxed into common sense. Providence 
gives US generals, and admirals, and chancellors of the exchequer ; 
but I never remember in my time a real bishop — a grave, elderly 
man, füll of Greek, with sound views of the middle voice and pre- 
terperfect tense, gentle and kind to bis poor clergy, of powerful 
and commanding eloquence ; in Parliament never to be put down 
when the great interests of mankind were concemed ; leaning to 
the govemment when %t was right, leaning to the people when 
they were right ; feeling that the Spirit of God had called him to 
that high office, he was called for no mean purpose, but rather 
thot, seeing clearly and acting boldly, and intending purely, he 
might confer lasting benefita upon mankind. 
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We consider the Irish clergy as factious, and as encouraging the 
bad anti-British spirit of the people. How can it be otherwise? 
Thej live bj the people ; they have nothing to live upon but the 
voluntary oblations of the people ; and they must fall into the same 
spirit as the people, or they would be starved to death. No mar- 
riage; no mortuary masses ; no unctions to the priest who preaehed' 
against O'Connell ! 

Give the clergy a maintenance separate from the will of the 
people, and you will then enable them to oppose the folly and 
madness of the people. The objeetion to the State provision does 
not really come from the clergy, but from the agitators and repeal- 
ers : these men see the immense advantage of carrying the clergy 
with them in their agitation, and of giving the sanction of religion 
to political hatred ; they know that the clergy, moving in the same 
direction with the people, have an imöiense influence over them ; 
and they are very wisely afraid, not only of losing this co-opera- 
ting power, but of seeing it, by a State provision, arrayed against 
them. I am fully convinced that a State payment to the Catholic 
clergy, by leaving to that laborious and useful body of men the 
exercise of their free judgment, would be the severest blow that 
Irish agitation could receive. 

For advancing these opinions, I have no doubt I shall be assaiied 
by Sacerdos, Vindex, Latimer, Vates, Clericus, Aruspex, and be 
called atheist, deist, democrat, smuggler, poacher, highwayman, 
Unitarian, and Edinburgh Reviewer ! Still, / am in the right — 
and what I say requires excuse for being trite and obvious, not for 
being mischievous and paradoxical. I write for three reasons; 
first, because I really wish to do good ; secondly, becauf e, if I 
don't write, I know nobody eise will ; and thirdly, because it is the 
nature of the animal to write, and I cannot help it. Still, in look- 
ing back I see no reason to repent What I have said ougkt to be 
done, generally has been done, but always twenty or thirty years 
too late ; done, not, of course, because I have said it, but because 
it was no longer possible to avoid doing it. Human beings cling 
to their delicious tyrannies, and to their exquisite nonsense, like a 
drunkard to his bottle, and go on tili death stares them in the face. 
The monstrous State of the Catholic Church in Ireland wiU 
probably remain tili some monstrous min threatens the very tx^ni 
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ence of the empire, and Lambeth and Fulham are cursed bj the 
affrighted people. 

I have alwajs compared the Protestant church in Ireland (and 
I believe mj friend, Thomas Moore, stole the simile from me) to 
the Institution of butchers' shops in all the villages of our Indian 
empire. " We wiU have a butcher's shop in every village, and 
jou, Hindoos, shall pay for it We know that many of jou do 
not eat meat at all, and that the sight of beef-steaks is particularly 
offensive to jou ; but still, a stray European may pass through 
your village, and want a steak or a chop : the shop shaU be estab- 
lished ; and you shall pay for it" This is English legislation for 
Ireland ! ! There is no abuse like it in all Europe, in all Asia, in 
all the discovered parts of Africa, and in all we have heard of 
Timbuctoo I It is an error that requires twenty thousand armed 
men for its protection in time^ of peace ; which costs more than a 
million a year ; and which, in the first French war, in spite of the 
puffing and panting of fighting steamers, will and must break out 
into desperate rcbellion. 

It is commonly said, if the Roman Catholic priests are paid by 
the State, they will lose their infiuence over their fiocks ; not their 
fatr influence — not that influence which any wise and good man 
would vrish to see in all religions — not the dependence of humble 
ignorance upon prudence and piety — only fellowship in faction, 
and fratemity in rebellion ; all that will be lost A peep-of-day 
clergyman will no longer preach to a peep-of-day congregation — 
a Whiteboy vicar wiU no longer lead the psalm to Whiteboy 
vocalists ; but everything that is good fChd wholesome will remain. 
This, however, is not what the anti-British faction want; they 
want all the animation which piety can breathe into sedition, and 
all the fury which the priesthood can preach to diversity of faith : 
and thi$ is what they mean by a clergy losing their influence over 
the people ! The less a clergyman exacts of bis people, the more 
bis payments are kept out of sight, the less will be the friction 
with which he exercises the functions of bis office. A poor 
Catholic may respect a priest the more who marries, baptizes, and 
anoints ; but he respects him because he associates with bis name 
and character the Performance of sacred dutics, not because he 
exacts heavy fees for doing so. Double fee^ would be a very doubt- 
ful eure for skepticism ; and though we have oflen seen the tenth 
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of the earth's produce carted away for the benefit of the dergy- 
man, we do not remember any very livelj marks of satisfactioo 
and delight which it produced in the countenance of the decimated 
person. I am thoroughlj convinced that State payments to the 
Catholic elergy would remove a thousand causes of hatred between 
the priest and his flock, and would be as favourable to the mcrease 
of his useful authority, as it would be fatal to his faetious influenoe 
over the pejple. 
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Sm JAMES MACKINTOSH. 



LETTER ON THE CHARACTER OP SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH.* 

Mt dear Sir : You ask for some of your late father's letters : 
I am ßorry to say I have none to send you. lipon principle, I 
keep no letters except those on business. I have not a single 
letter from him, nor from any human being in my possession. 

The Impression which the great talents and amiable qualities of 
your father made upon me, will remain as long as I remain. 
When I tum from living spectacles of stupidity, ignorance, and 

* It may assist the reader to recall the chief facts of Mackintosh's Life. He 
was born in the county of Invemess, Scotland, in 1765. He was edncated at 
Aberdeen and in Edinburgh, whero ho took the dcgree of Doctor of medicine 
in 1787. He was called to the English bar in 1795; in 1803 received the 
hononr of knighthood, on his appointment as Recorder of Bombay; dis- 
charged the duties of that office, in India, from 1804 tili 1811 ; retamed to 
Britain in 1812 ; in the foUowing year was elected Membcr of Parliament for 
Naimshire. In 1818, he becüme Professor of Law and Grenernl Politics, at 
Hayleybury College, an institntion for the civil servants of the East India 
Company, and was, the samc year, chosen Member of Parliament for Knares- 
borongh, which he continaed to rcpresent tili his dcath. He was chosen 
Lord-Rector of the Univernity of Glasgow in 1823, and made Privy-Conn- 
dllor by Canning, in 1827. Ho dicd in 1832. His chief writings wero his 
Vindici« Gollicie, a reply to Burke's Rcflections on the Frcnch Revolution, 
at tho age of twcnty-six, in 1791 ; his Introductory Discourse on the Law of 
Nature and Nations ; a Dissertation on the History and Progrcss of Ethical 
Philosophy, a History of the early English Rcigns for Lardner's Cabinct 
CyclopOHlia, a Life of Sir Thomas Morc, and varioas articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review. His Life, Correspondence, and Journals, wero published by 
his son, Robert James Mackintosh, to which work this Letter, by Sydney 
Smith, was an important contribution. 
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malice, and wish to think better of the world — I remember my 
great and benevolent friend Mackintosh. 

The first points of character which everybody iioticed in bim 
were the total absence of envj, hatred, malice, and uncharitable« 
ness. He oould not hate — he did not know how to set about it 
The gall-bladder was omitted in bis composition, and if he oould 
have been persuaded into any scheine of revenging himself upon 
an enemy, I am sure (unless he had been narrowly watched) it 
would have ended in proclaiming the good qualities, and promoting 
the interests of bis adversary. Tnith had so much more power 
over him than anger, that (whatever might be the provocation) he 
oould not misrepresent, nor exaggerate. In questions of passion 
and party, he stated facta as they were, and reasoned fidrly upon 
them, placing bis bappiness and pride in equitable discrimination. 
Very fond of talking, he beard patiently, and, not averse to intel- 
lectual display, did not forget that others might have the same 
inclination as himself. 

Till subdued by age and illness, bis conyersation was more bril- 
liant and instructive than that of any human being I ever had tbe 
good fortune to be acquainted with. His memory (vast and pro- 
digious as it was) he so managed as to make it a source of pleas- 
ure and instruction, rather than that dreadful engine of coUoquial 
oppression into which it is sometimes erected. He remembered 
things, words, thoughts, dates, and everything that was wanted. 
His language was beautiful, and might have gone from the fireside 
to the press ; but though his ideas were always clothed in beautiful 
language, the clotbes were sometimes too big for the body, and 
common thoughts were dressed in better and krger apparel than 
they deserved. He certainly had this fault, but it was not one of 
frequent oommission.* 

* There is a bit of hamoar in Smith's Memoire on this text. Writing to 
Lord Holland, in 1826, he says : "It strack me last night, as I was lying ia 
bed, that Mackintosh, if he were to write on pepper, would thus describe it : 

" * Pepper may philosophically be described as a dusty and highly-pal- 
verized seed of an Oriental fruit ; an article rather of condiment than diet, 
which, dispcrsed lightly over the surface of food, with no other rule than the 
caprice of the consumer, communicatcs pleasure, rather than affords nutrition ; 
and, by adding a tropieal flavour to the gross and succulent viands of the 
North, approximates the difTcrent regions of the earth, explains the objecto 
of commerce, and justifles the industry of man.'" 
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He had a method of putt ng things so mildlj and interrogar 
tiTely, that he always procured :he readiest receptioo for his opinions. 
Addicted to reasoning in the companj of able men, he had two 
valuable habits, ii?hich are rarely met with in great reasoners — he 
never broke in upon his Opponent, and alwajs ayoided strong and 
vehement assertions. His reasoning oommonlj carried convictioo, 
for he was cautious in his positions, aceurate in his deducdonsy 
aimed onlj at truth« The ingenious side was commonly taken 
hy some one eise ; the interests of truth were protected bj Mack* 
intosh. 

Hb good-nature and candonr betrayed him into a morbid habit 
of eulogizing everybodj — a habit which destroyed the value of 
commendations, that might have been to the young (if more spar- 
ingjj distributed) a reward of virtue and a motiTO to exertion.* 

* Smith hit off this tnut of his friend in a parodj. The followiDg is from 
Lady Holland's Memoir : — 

** What a loss 70a had in not knowing Mackintosh 1 how was it f . . . Tes, 
his manner was cold ; his shake of the hand came under the genus ' mortmain ;' 
bot his heait was overflowing with benoTolenoe. I like that simile I made on 
him in my letter, of ' a great ship catting its cable ;' it is fine, and it well 
described Mackintosh. His chief foible was indiscriminate praise. I amosed 
myself the other day,* said he, laughing, ' in writing a tennination of a 
Speech for him ; woald yoa like to hear it ? I will read it to jon : — 

" ' It is hnpossible to conclnde these observations withoot expressing the 
obtigations I am nnder to a person in a mnch more hnmblo soene of lifo — I 
mean, sir, the hackney-coachman by whom I have been driven to this meet- 
tng. To pass safcly throngh the streets of a crowdcd metropolis most re- 
qnire, on Uie part of the driver, no common assemblage of qnalities. He 
most haYecantion withont timidity, activity without precipitation, and conrage 
withoat rashness ; he most haye a clear perception of his objoct, and a 
dexterons nse of hia means. I can safely say of the indiYidnal in qnestion, 
that, for a moderate »ward, he has displayed nnwearied skill; and to 
him I shall nerer forget that I owe unfractoied integrity of limb, exempüon 
from pain, and perhaps Prolongation of existence. 

** * Nor can I pass oyer the enconraging cheerfulness with which I was re- 
oeiyed by the waiter, nor the nsefol blaze of light communicated by the link- 
boys, as I desoended from the carriage. It was with no conmion pleasore that I 
remarked in these men, not the mercenary bastle of renal service, bat the 
genaine effusions of untntored beneyolence ; not the rapacity of sabordinate 
agency, bat the alacrity of hamble friendship. What may not be said of a 
conntry where all the little accidents of life bring forth the hidden qualitics 
of the heart — where her vehicles are drivon, her streets illamined, and her 
bells answered, by men tceming with all the rcfinements of civillxed lifo ? 
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Oocasionally he took fits of an opposite natore ; and I haTe seoi 
him abating and dissolving pompous gentlemen with the most 
successful ridicule. He certainlj had a good deal of humoor; 
and I remember, amongst manj other examples of it, thst he kqit 
US for two or three hours in a roar of laaghter, at a dinner-partj 
at his own house, playing upon the sunplicitj of a Scotch coitsiD, 
who had mistaken me for mj gallant synonym, the hero of Acre. 
I never saw a more perfect comedy, nor heard ridicule so long 
and 80 well sustained.* Sir James had not only humoor, but be 
had wit also ; at least, new and sudden relations of ideas flashed 
across his mind in reasoning, and produeed the same effect as wit, 
and would have been called wit, if a sense of their Utility and ha- 

" ' I can not conclade, sir, without thanking yoa for the Tery clear aod 
distiiict manner in which yoa have announced the propositaon on wfaich we 
uro to Tote. It is bat common jastice to add that public assemUies imnl} 
witness articalation bo perfect, languagc so select, and a manner so eminend) 
rcmarkable for everything that is kind, impartial, and just.' " 

^Thiswas in his early days at London, abont the year 1807. Ladj 
Holland (Memoir, p. 87) teils the story: — 

" It was on occasion of one of these sappers that Sir James Mackintosh 
happened to bring with him a raw Scotch cousin, an ensign in a Higfalasd 
regiment. On hearing the name of his host he snddenly tamed round, and, 
nad^ng Sir James, said in an andible whisper, ' Is that the great Sir Snd- 
ney?' 'Tes, yes,' said Sir James, mach amased; and giving my fatber 
the hint, on the instant he assamed the military character, peifcHrmed the 
part of the hero of Acre to perfection, ibaght all his battles over again, aad 
showed how he had charged the Turks, to the infinite deligfat of the yoniig 
Scotchman, who was qaite enchanted'with the kindness and condescension 
of ' the great Sir Sudney,' as he called him, and to the absolute tortuie oS 
the other guests, who were bursting with suppressed laaghter at the sceae 
before them. At last, after an evening of the most inimitable acting on the 
part both of my father and Sir James, nothing would serre the young High- 
lander but setting off, at twclve o'clock at night, to fetch the piper of his re- 
giment to pipe to ' the great Sir Sadney,' who said he had never heard the 
bagpipes, upon which the wholo party broke up and dispersed instantly, fiorSir 
James said his Scotch consin would infallibly cut bis throat if he discorered 
his mistake. A few days aflerward, when Sir James Mackintosh and his 
Scotch consin were Walking in the streets, they met my fiither with my motber 
on his arm. Ho introdnced her as his wife, upon which the Scotdi consin 
said in a low voice to Sir James, and looking at my mother, ' I did na ken 
the great Sir Sudney was married.' ' Why, no,' said Sir James, a little em- 
barrassed and winking at him, *not exact-ly married — only an Egyptian 
slavc he brought over with him; Fatina — you know — yoa undorstasd.' 
My mother was long known in the little circlc as Faiima." 
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portanoe had not oflen overpoii?ered the admiration of noveltj, 
and entiüed them to tbe higher name of wisdom. Then the great 
thoaghts and fine sajings of the great men of all ages were inti- 
matelj present to his recollection, and came out dazzling and de- 
lighting in his oonversation. Justness of thinking was a strong 
feature in his understanding ; he had a head in which nonsense 
and error oould hardly vegetate : it was a soil utterlj unfit for them. 
If his displaj in oonversation had been onlj in maintaining splen- 
did paradoxes, he would soon have wearied those he lived with ; 
bat no man could live long intimatelj with your father without 
finding that he was gaining upon doubt, correcting error, enlar- 
ging the boundaries, and strengthening the fonndations of truth. 
It was worth while to listen to a master, whom not himself, but 
nature had appointed to the office, and who taught what it was 
not easy to forget, by methods which it was not easy to resist* 
Curran, the master of the roll«, said to Mr. Grattan, "You 
would be the greatest man of your age, Grattan, if you would buy 
a few yards of red tape, and tie up your bills and papers." This 
was the fault or misfortune of your excellent father ; he never 
knew the nse of red tape, and was utterly unfit for the common 
business of lifcf That a guinea represented a quantity of shil- 

* In 1801 Smith wrote to Jeffrey : ** Nothing has pleMcd me more in Lon- 
don than the conTenation of Macldntoeh. I neyer saw so theoretical a head 
which oontained so mach practical nndentanding. He has lived mach among 
varioos men, with great Observation, and has always tried his profoand moral 
spocolations by the experience of life. Ue has not contracted in the world a 
lazy contempt for theorists nor in the closet a peevish impatience of that 
grossness and corraptibiiity of mankind, which are ever marring the schomcs 
of seclnded benevolence. He does not wish for the bni in politics or morals, 
bat for the best which can be attained ; and what that is he seems to know 
well. Now what 7 object to Scotch pbilosophers in gcneral is, that thcy 
reason npon man as they would upon a divinity ; the j pnrsae trath withoat 
earing if it be uaefid trath. They are more fond of dispnting on mind and 
matter than on anything wliich can hare areference to the real world, inhabit- 
ed by real men, women, and children ; a philosopher that descends to the 
present State of things is debased in their estimation. Look among oar 
friends in Edinburgh, and see if there be not some trath in this. I do 
not speak of great prominent literary personages, bat of tlie mass of 
reflecting men in Scotland." 

t Smith, writing to the Coantess Grey of Mackintosh's visit to Foston 
in 1823, says of his gnest: "Aiackintosh had seTontj Tolomes in hif 
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lings, and that it would barter £or a qnactity of doth* he waa wdl 
aware ; but the accurate number of tbe baser ooin, or the just 
measurement of the manufactured article, to which he was enti* 
tled for bis gold, he could never leam, and it was impo68ä>le 
to teach hun. Hence his life was ofben an ezample <^ ths 
aneient and melancholj stmggle of genius, with the difficukies of 
existence. 

I have oflen heard Sir James Mackintosh saj of himself, that 
he was bom to be the professor of a universitj. Happjy and fbr 
ages celebrated, would have been the universitj, which had so 
.possessed him, but in this view he was unjust to himself. SuSH, 
however, bis style of speaking in Parliament was oertainlj more 
academic than forensic ; it was not sufficientlj short and quick fbr 
a busj and impatient assemblj. He often spoke over the heads 
of bis hearers — was toa much in advance of feeling for their sjm- 
pathies, and of reasoning for iheir comprehension. He began too 
much at the beginning, and went too much to the right and left of 
the question, making rather a lecture or a dissertation than a 
Speech. His voice was bad and nasal ; and though nobodj was 
in realitj more sincere, he seemed not only not to feel, but hardly 
to think what he was saying. 

Your father had very little science, and no great knowledge of 
physics. His notions of bis early pursuit — the study of medidne 
- — were imperfect and antiquated, and he was but an indifferent 
classical scholar, for the Greek language has never crossed the 
Tweed in any great force. In history the whole stream of time 
was open before him ; he had looked into evcry moral and meta- 
physical question from Plato to Paley, and had waded through 
morasses of international law, where the step of no living man 
could foUow him. Political economy is of modern invention ; I 
am old enough to recollect when every judge on the bench (Lord 
Eldon and Sergeant Runnington excepted), in their charges to 
the grand juries, attributed the then high prices of com to the 
scandalous combination of farmers. Sir James knew what is 
commonly agreed upon by political economists, without taking 
much pleasure in the science, and with a disposition to blame the 
very speculative and metaphysical disquisitions into which it haa 

carriage ! None of the glasses woald draw ap or let down, bat ono ; and 
he loft hlg hat behind him at oar hoaso." 
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wandered, but with a füll ecmviction also (which many able 
men of bis standing are witbout) of tbe immense importance of 
tbe science to tbe welfare of södety. 

I tbink (tbougb, perbaps, some of bis friends may not agree 
witb me in tbis opinion) tbat be was an acute judge of cbaracter, 
and of tbe good as well äs evil in cbaracter. He was, in trutb, 
witb tbe appearance of distraction and of one oocupied witb otb^ 
tbings, a verj minate observer of baman nature; and I bave seen 
bim analyze, to tbe very Springs of tbe beart, men wbo bad not 
tbe most distant suspicion of tbe sbarpness of bis vision, nor a 
belief tbat be could read anytbing bat books« * 

Snffident justice bas not been done to bis political ihtegrity. 
He was not rieb, was from tbe nortberh part öf tbe Island, pos^ 
sessed great facility of temper, and bad tberefbre every excuse 
ibr pobtical lubricity, wbiicb tbat vice (more common in tbose days 
tban I bope it will ever be again) coiüd possibly require^ Invited 
by every party, upon bis arrival from India, be remained steiad« 
fkst to bis old friends tbe wbigs, wbose admission to ofiice, or en* 
joyment of political power, would at tbat period bäve been oon* 
sidered as tbe most visionary of all buman speculations; yei^ 
during bis lifetime, everybody seemed inore ready to bave for- 
given tbe tergiversation of wbicb be was not guilty, tban to 
admire tbe actual firmness be bad displayed. Witb all tbis be 
never made tbe sligbtest efTorts to advance bis interests witb bis 
political fnends, never mentioned bis' sacrifices nor bis Services» 
expressed no resentment at neglect, and was tberefore pusbed 
into sucb situations as fall to tbe lot of tbe feeble and delicate in a 
crowd. 

A bigb merit in Sir James Mackintosb was bis real and unaf- 
fected pbilantbropy. He did not make tbe improvement of tbe 
great mass of mankind an engine of popularity, and a stepping- 
stone to power, but be bad a genuine love of buman bappiness. 
Wbatever migbt assuage tbe angry passions, and arrange tbe con- 
flicting interests of nations ; wbatever could promote peace, in- 
crease knowledge, extend commerce, diminisb crime, and en- 
courage industry; wbatever could exalt buman cbaracter, and 
could enlarge buman understanding ; Struck at once at tbe beart 
of your fatber, and roused all bis faculties. I bave seen bim in 
a moment wben tbis spirit came upon bim — like a great sbip of 

17 
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war — cut his cable, and spread his enormous canyass and launch 
into a Wide sea of reasoning eloquence. 

But though easilj warmed bj great schemes of benevolence and 
human improvement, his manner was cold to individuals. There 
was an apparent want of heartiness and oordiality. It seemed u 
if he had more affection for the species than for the ingredientd of 
which it was composed. He was in realitj veiy hospitable, and 
so fond of Company, that he was hardlj happj out of it ; but he 
did not receive his friends with that honest joj which warms more 
than dinner or wine.* 

^ This is the good and evil of your father which comes upper- 
most If he had been arrogant and grasping ; if he had been 
faithless and false ; if he had alwajs been eager to strangle infaDt 
genius in its cradle ; alwajs readj to betraj and to blacken those 
with whom he sat at meat ; he would have passed manj men, 
who, in the course of his long life, have passed him ; but, withoot 
selling his soul for pottage, if he only had had a little more pm- 
dence for the promotion of his interests, and more of angrj 
passions for the punishment of those detractors who envied hk 
fame and presumed upon his sweetness; if he had been more 
aware of his powers, and of that space which nature intended him 
to occupj : he would have acted a great part in life, and remained 
a character in history. As it is, he has lefl, in many of the best 
men in England, and of the continent, the deepest admiration of 
his talents, his wisdom, his knowledge, and his benevolence. 

I remain, mj dear sir, very truly yours, 

Stdnet Smith. 

** In rcference to this passage a Quarterly reviewer remarked: "Mr. 
Sydney Smith is remarkable for the quality ho dcscribes as wanting in 
Mackintosh; and to have passed a day at Combe Florey, the paragonof 
parsonagos, is an epoch in the lifo of any man." (Qoar. Rey., Feb., 1886.^ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP FRANCIS HORNER, 



LETTEB FROM SYDNEY SMITH TO J-EONARD HORNEB. 

My dear Sir : You desire me to commit to paper my recol- 
lections of your brother, Francis Homer. I think that the many 
years which have elapsed since his death, have not at all impaired 
my memory of his virtues, at the same time that they have afforded 
me more ample means of comparing him with other important hu- 
man beings with whom I have become acquainted since that 
period. 

I first made the acquaintance of Francis Homer at Edinburgh, 
where he was among the most conspicuous young men in that cn- 
ergetic and infragrant city. My desire to know him proceeded 
first of all from being cautioned against him by some excellent and 
feeble people to whom I had brought letters of introduction, and 
who represented liim to me as a person of violent political opinions. 
I interpreted this to mean a person who thought for himself — 
who had finnness enough to take his own line in life, and who 
loved tmth better than he loved Dundas, at that time the tyrant 
of Scotland. I found my interpretation to be just, and from thence 
tili the period of his death, we lived in constant society, and friend- 
ship with each other. 

There was something very remarkable in his countenancc — the 
oommandments were written on his face, and I have oflen told him 
there was not a crime he might not commit with impunity, as no 
judge or jury who saw him, would give the smallest degree of 
credit to any evidence against him : there was in his look a calm 
setiled love of all that was honoarable and good — an air of wis- 
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dorn and of sweetness ; jou saw at once tbat he was a great man^ 
whom nature had intended for a leader of human bemgs; jou 
ranged yourself willinglj iinder his banners, and cheerfullj submii- 
ted to his swaj. 

He had an intense love of knowledge ; he wasted Teiy litUe of the 
portion of life conceded to him, and was alwajs improving himaplf, 
not in the moet foolish of all schemes of educatioD, in making long 
and Short verses and scanning Greek chonises, but in the mascu- 
line pursuits of the philospphj of legLslatioo, of political ecoDomj, 
of the constitutional historj of the conntry, and of the historj and 
changes of Ancient and Modem Europe. He had read so mach, 
and so well^ that he was a contemporarj of all men, and a Citizen 
of all States. 

I never saw any perscm who took such a livelj interest in the 
daily happiness of his friends. If yoa were miwell, if there was 
a sick child in the nurserj, if anj death happened in jour familj, 
he neyer forgot jou for an instant ! You always fonnd there was 
a man with a good heart who was never far fnnn jou. 

He loved truth so much, that he never could bear anj jesting 
upon important snbjects. I remember one evening the late Lord 
Dudlej and mjself pretended to justifj the conduct of the govem- 
ment in stealing the Danish fleet ; we carried od the argoment 
with some wick^dness against our graver friend; he could not 
stand it, but bolted indignantlj out of the room ; we flong up the 
sash, and, with loud peals of laughter, professed ourselves dedded 
Scandinavians ; we offered him not onlj the ships, bat all the shot^ 
powder, cordage, and even the biscuit, if he would come back : but 
nothing could tum him ; he went home ; and it took us a f(x*tnighl 
of serioos behaviour before we were forgiven. 

Francis Homer was a very modest person, which men of great^ 
onderstanding seldom are. It was his habit to confirm his opin-, 
ion b j the opinions of others ; and oüen to form them from the 
same source.* 

* Writing to Jeffrej, in 1805, Smith tays: "Homer is a rwj happy 
man ; his Tforth and talents are acknowledged by the world at a mote early 
period than those of any indepcndent and upright man I erer remember. He 
verüies an Observation I havc oftcn made, that the world do not dislike orig»> 
naiity, lihorality, and indcpendence, so much as the insulting arrogance with 
which they are almost always accompanicd. Now, Homer pleaaet the best 
jadgos, and does not oftcnd the worst." 
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His succei53 in the Hoase of Comtnons was decided and imme- 
diate, and went on increasing to the last day of his h'fe. Though 
put into Parliament by some of the great borough lords, every one 
saw that he represented his own real opinions : without hereditaiy 
wealth, and known as a writer in the Edinburgh Review, his inde- 
pendence was never questioned : his integrity, sincerity, and mod- 
. eration, were acknowledged by all sides, and respeöted even by 
those impudent assassins who live only to disoourage honesty and 
traduce virtue. The House of Commons as a near relative of 
mine once observed,* has more good taste than any man in it« 
Homer, from his manners, his ability, and his integrity, became a 
general favourite with the House ; they suspended for him their 
habitual dislike of lawyers, of political adventurers, and of young 
men of canseederahle tactlents from the North. 

Your brother was whoUy without pretensions or affectation. I 
have lived a long time in Scotland, and have seen very few af- 
fected Scotchmen ; of those few he certainly was not one. In the 
ordinary course of life,he never bestowed a thought upon the eflfect 
he was producing ; he trusted to his own good nature, and good 
intentions, and lefl the rest to chance. 

ELaving known him well before he had acquired a great London 
reputation, I never observed that his fame produced the slightest 
alteration in his deportment ; he was as aifable to me, and to all 
his old friendä, as when we were debating metaphysies in a garret 
in Edinburgh. I don't think it was in the power of ermine or 
mace, or seals, or lawn, or lace, or of any of those emblems and Or- 
naments with which power loves to deoorate itself, to have destroyed 
the simplicity of his character. I believe it would have defied all 
the corrupting appellations of human vanity : Severe, Honourable, 
Right Honourable, Sacred, Reverend, Right Reverend, Lord High, 
Earl, Marquis, Lord Mayor, Your Grace, Your Honour, and 
every other vocable which folly has invented, and idolatry cherished, 
would all have been lavished on him in vain. 

The character of his understanding was the exercise of vigorous 
reasoning, in pursuit of important and difliicult truth. He had no 
wit ; nor did he condescend to that inferior variety of this electric 
talent which prevails occasionally in the North, and which, under 
the name of Wut, is so infinitely distressing to persons of good 
* His brother Robert Smith. 
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taste. He had no very ardent and pcw^tical imaginatioii, bat he 
had that innate force, which, 



• " Quemvis pcrferre laborcm 



Saasit, et indaxit Yioctes vigilare screnns 
Qaserentem dictis quibus, et quo carmine demnin, 
Clara süss possit pnepandere lamina menti."* 

Tour late excellent father, though a very well-informed person,* 
was not what would be called a literary man, and you will readily 
ooncede to me that none of bis family would pretend to rival your 
brotber in point of talents. I never saw more constant and high- 
principled attention to parents tban in bis instance ; more bal^itual 
and respectful deference to tbeir opinions and wisbes. I nevor 
saw brotbers and sisters, over wliom be might bave assumed a 
family sovereignty, treated witb more cbeerful and endearing 
equality. I mention tbese tbings, because men wbo do good 
things are so much more valuable tban tbose wbo say wise ones ; 
because tbe order of buman excellence is so oflen inverted, and 
great talents considered as an excuse for tbe absence of obscure 
virtues. 

Francis Homer was always very guarded in bis political opin- 
ions ; guai^ed, I mean, against tbe excesses into wbicb so many 
young men of talents were betrayed by tbeir admiration of tbe 
Frencb revolution. He was an Englisb Wbig, and no more tban an 
Englisb Wbig. He moumed sincerely over tbe crimes and madness 
of France, and never, for a Single moment, surrendered bis under- 
standing to tbe novelty and nonsense wbicb infested tbe world at 
tbat Strange era of buman affairs. 

I remember tbe deatb of many eminent Englisbmen, but I can 
safely say, I never remember an Impression so general as that ex- 

* Part of the address of Lucrctios to Memmios in the opening of bis great 
philosophical pocm De Rerum Natura, where the author is warmed by friend 
ahip to overeome the diflSculties of presenting Grcck themes in Latin i 
ures ; in Creech's loose version : — 

** Yet for respect of you with groat delight 
I meet these dangers, and I wake all night, 
Labouring fit nurabers and fit words to find, 
To makc things piain and to instruct your mind. 
And teach her to direct her curions eye 
Into coy naturc's gratest privacy." 
Smith has adapted the passage by some slight changes. 
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cited by the death of Francis Horaer.* The public looked upon 
him as a powerful and safe man, who was labouring, not for him- 
seif or bis party, but for them. They were convinced of bis talents, 
they confided in bis moderation, and tbey were sure of bis motives; 
be bad improved so quickly and so mucb, tbat bis early deatb was 
looked upon as tbe destruction of a great statesman, who bad done 
but a small part of tbe good wbicb migbt be expected from bim, 
who would infallibly have risen to tbe bighest offices, and as infal- 
libly have fiUed them to tbe public good. Then, as be bad never 
lost a friend, and roade so few enemies, there was no friction, no 
drawback ; public feeling bad its free course ; tbe Image of a good 
and great man was broadly before tbe world, unsullied by any 
breath of batred ; there was notbing but pure sorrow ! Youth 
destroyed before its time, great talents and wisdom burried to tbe 
grave, a kind and good man, who might have lived for tbe glory 
of England, tom from us in tbe flower of bis life ! — but all tbis is 
gone and past, and, as Galileo said of bis lost sight, "It bas pleased 
God it sbould be so, and it must please me also." 

Ever truly, yours, Sydney Smith. 

Comb« Floret, 26th Aagust, 1842. 

* Horner died at Pisa, in Febraary, 1817, in the thirtj-ninth jear of his 
age. Ue was born in Edinburgh, in 1778, and was the playmate, in child- 
hood, of Henry Brongham. Edacated at the Unirersity of Edinbargh, ho 
pOTBiied his stadies in EngUmd ; wrote for the first nombor of the Edinbargh 
Review, practised law in Scotland, and was called to the English bar in 1807. 
He was best known by his career in the Honse of Commons, from 1806 to 
his death. He was at home on the currency, the com laws, and other labo- 
rions questions of govemment and trade. His Memoir and Correspondence, 
edited by his brother, Leonard Homer, to which Sydney Smith's letter was 
a contribation, are a noble monoment to his memory. Lady Holland (Me- 
moir, p. 154) supplies these additional memoranda of Sydney Smith's affec- 
tion and respcct for his friend : " My father speaks of his feelings on this 
loss, in the foUowing letter to Mr. Homer's younger brother: 'Foston, 
March, 23, 1817. I remember no misfortunc of my life which I have feit so 
dceply as the loss of your brother. I never saw any man who combined 
together so mach talent, worth, and warmth of heart ; and we lived together 
in habits of great friondship and affection for many years. I shall always ro- 
tain a most lively and affectionate remembrance of bina to the day of my 
death.' Again, in a letter to Mr. John Whishaw (March 26, 1817), he 
says : * I have received a melancholy fragment from poor Homer — a letter 
half-finished at his death. I cannot say how mach I was affected by it ; in- 
decd, on looking back on my own mind. I aever remember to have feit au 
event more deeply than his dooth ' " 
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PASSAGES PROM LETTERS. 



VISITS OXFORD — CLIQUEISM. 

(Tb Jeffrey^ 1803.) I have been spending three or four days 
in Oxford, in a contested election ; Homer went down with me, 
' and was mach entertained. I was so delighted with Oxford, after 
my long absence, that I ahnost resolved to pass the long vacaüoD 
there, with mj faoiilj, amidst the shades of the trees and the 
silence of the monasteries. Homer is to come down too ; will joa 
join US ? We would settle the fate of nations, and believe our- 
selves (as all three or four men who live together do) the sole 
repositories of knowledge, liberalitj, and acuteness. 



LIFE OF A PARENT. 

{To Jeffrey, Lmdon, 1803 or 1804.) Mrs. Sydney is pretty 
weU, and slowly recovering from her shock,* of which your kind- 
ness and your experience enabled you to ascertain the violenoe. 
Children are horribly insecure : the life of a parent is the life of 
R gambler. 



WELL-INFORMED WOMEN. 

(Tb Jeffrey, London, 1804.) is here, and will cer- 

tunly settle in ScoUand next winter. She is, for a woman, well- 
infbrmed and very liberal : neither is she at all disagreeable ; but 
the Information of a very piain woman is so inconsiderable, that I 
agree with you in setting no very great störe by it I am no great 

* The losB of her Infant son. 
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phjsiosrnomist, nor have 1 much confidence in a science which pre- 
tends to discover the inside from the out ; but where I have seen 
fine eyes, a beautiful complexion, grace and symmetry in women, 
I have generally thought them amazingly well-informed and ex- 
tremely philosophical. In oontrary instances, seldom or never. 



JEFFRET^S ANALYSIS. 

{To Jeffrey^ London^ 1804.) I certainly, my dear Jeffirey, in 
oonjunction with the Knight of the Shaggy Eyebrows,* do protest 
against your increasing and unprofitable skepticism. I exhort 
you to restrain the violent tendency of your nature for analysis, 
and to cultivate synthetical propensities. What is virtue ? What's 
the use of truth ? What's the use of honour ? What's a gninea, 
bat ad — d yellow circle? The whole effort of your mind is tö 
destroy. Because others build slightly and eagerly, you employ 
yourself in kicking down theur houses, and contract a sort of 
aversion for the more honourable, oseful, and difficult task of build- 
ing well yourself. 



TRIUMPH OP CrVILIZED LIFE. 

(To Jeffrey, Lmdon, 1806.) Teil Murray that I was much 
Struck with the pohteness of Miss Markham the day afler he went 
In carving a partridge, I splashed her with gravy from head to 
foot ; and though I saw three distinct brown rills of animal juice 
trickling down her cheek, she had the complaisance to swear that 
not a drop had reached her. Such circumstances are the triumphs 
of dyilized life. 



HINTS TO JEFFRET, 

{To Jeffrey, London, 1806.) I must be candid with you, my 
dear Jeffrey, and teil you that I do not like your artide on the 
Scotch Courts ; and with me think many persons whose opinions 
I am sure you would respect I subscribe to none of your reason- 
ings, hardly, about juries; and the manner in which you have 
done it is &r from happy. You have made, too, some egregious 

* Frandi Homer. 
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mistakes about English law, pointed out to me bj one of the first 
lawjers of the King's Bench. I like to teil you tbese tlüngs, 
because you never do so well as when you are humbled and fright- 
ened, and if you could be alarmed into the semblance of modeBtj, 
you would charm everybody ; but remember my joke against yoa 
about the moon: ^D — n the solar System I bad light — planets 
too dlstant — pestered with comets — feeble contrivance; oould 
make a better with great easc." 



PATINQ IN TURBOT. 

{To Jeffrey f London, 1808.) I regret slncerely that so many 
years have elapsed sinoe we met. I hope, if you possibly can, you 
will contrive to come to town this spring : we will keep open house 
for you ; you shall not be molested with large parties. You have 
eamed a very high reputation here, and you may eat it out in 
turbot, at great people's houses, if you please ; though I well know 
you would prefer the quiet sodety of your old friends. 



MAXIMS. 

(To Lady HoUand, about 1809.) I mean to make some max- 
ims, like Rochefoucauld, and to preserve them. My first is this : 
After having lived half their lives respectably, many men get tired 
of honesty, and many women of propriety. 



A SIGN OP THE STATE IN DIFFICULTY. 

(To Earl Grey, 1809.) There is no man who thinks better 
of what you and your ooadjutors can and will do ; but I can not 
help looking upon it as a most melancholy proof of the miser- 
able State of this country, when men of integrity and abüity are 
employed. If it were possible to have gone on without them, I 
am sure they would never have been thought of. 



BOOEBS. 

(To Lady Holland, 1815.) Many thanks for your letter. I 
think you very fortunate in having Bogers at Rome. Show roc a 
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more kind and friendlj man ; secondly, one, from good manners, 
knowledge, fun, taste, and Observation, iiore agreeable; thirdly, a 
man of more strict political integrity, and of better character in 
private life. If I were to choose anj Englishman in foreign parts 
wbom I should wish to blonder upon, it should be Bogers. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

(To Lady Boüandy Fosion^ 1818.) I am sorry we cannot 
agree about Walter Scott Mj test of a book written to amuse, is 
amosement ; but I am rather rash, and ought not to say / can 
amused, before I have inquired whether Sharp or Mackintosh is 
so. Whishaw's* plan is the best : he gives no opinion for the first 
week, but confines himself to chuckling and elevating his chin ; in 
the meantime, he drives diligently about the first critical stations, 
breakfasts in Mark Lane, hears from Hertford College, and bj 
Saturdaj night is as bold as a lion, and as dedsive as a court of 
justice. 



A DINNER -PARTY AT HOLLAND HOÜSE. 

(To the Couniess Grey.) We had a large party at dinner here 
yesterday ; Dr. Wollaston, the great philosopher, who did not say 
one Word; William Lamb; Sir Henry Bunbury; Falmella, the 
Fortuguese ambassador; Lord Aberdeen, the Exquisite; Sir 
William Grant, a rake and disorderly man of the town, recently 
Master of the Rolls ; Whishaw, a man of fashion ; Frere ; Hallam, 
of the ^' Middle Ages ;" and myself. In spite of such heterogeneous 
materials, we had a pleasant party.f 

* John Whishaw, the political and social friendofMa'^k'ntosh, and the Ro- 
millys. Wridng to Earl Gray, at the period of the Refonn Bill, Smith sajs, 
" Cnltivate Whishaw ; he is one of the most sensible men in England." And 
preyiously, to John Allen, in 1826: "We have seen a good deal of old 
Whishaw this sammer ; he is as pleasant as he is wise and honest. He has 
character enoagh to mako him well reccived if he were dall, and wit enoagh 
to make him populär if he were a rogue." 

t This ironical passage has giren rise to a cnrioas correspondenco betwcon 
the representatlTCs of the family of one of the persons mentioned and Mrs. 
Austin, the editor of the Letters. A nephew of Sir William Grant, William 
Charles Grant complains to the ladj of the Blander to Ae memory of his rel- 
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TRAVELLERS IK AMERICA. 

{To the Earl Grey, Foston, Nov. 30, 1818.) Dear Lord 
Grey : I will send Lady Grey the news from London when I get 
there. I am sure she is too wise a woman not to be fond of gos- 
siping ; I am fond of it, and have some talents for it. 

I recommend you to read Hall, Palmer, Fearon,andBradbur/s 
Travels in America, particularly Fearon. Those four books may, 
with ease, be read through between breakfast and dinner. There 
is nothing so curious and interesting as the rapid ity with which 
the Americans are spreading themselves over that immense coo- 
tinent. 

It is quite contrary to all probability that America should re- 
main in an integral State. They aim at extending from sea to sea, 
and have already made Settlements on the Pacific. There can be 
no Community of interest between people placed under such veiy 
different circumstances : the maritime Americans, and those who 
communicate with Europe by the Mississippi are at this moment, 
as far as interest can divide men, two separate people. There 
does not appear to be in America at this moment one man of any 
considerable talents. They are a very sensible people ; and seem 
to have conducted their affairs, upon the whole, very well. Birk- 
beck's second book is not so good as his ürst. He deceives him- 
self — says he wishes to dcceive himself — and is not candid. If a 
man chooses to say, "I will live up to my neck in mud, fight 
bears, swim rivers, and combat backwoodsmen, that I may ulti- 

ative (one of the most anexceptionable men in England in private and public 
life), asks for its suppression, and a public denial commcnsarate with the in- 
jury, adding that he snpposes Sydney Smith " to have been imposed upon by 
some malicious person." Mrs. Austin gravely promiscs to omit the offending 
words from any futuro edition. The London Athcmeum (April 26, 1856), 
which publishes the correspondonce, as ** The Sequcl to a Jest," compares 
the original passago with Pope's ironical sketch (Kpilogue to the Satires), 
when he has invoked the Bpirit of tlie detractor Amall to "aid me white I 
Ue'':— 

" Cobham*8 a coward, Polworth is a slave, 

And Lyttlcton a dark designing knave, 

St. John has evcr been a wcalrhy fool — 

But let me ndd, Sir Robertos mighty dull, 

Has never made a friend in private life. 

And was, besides, a tyrant to his wife.'* 
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mately gain an independence for myself and children/' this is 
piain and intelligible ; but, by Birkbeck's account, it is much like 
sctlling at Putney or Kew ; only the people are more liberal and 
enlightened. Their economy and their cheap government will do 
some good in this country by way of example. Their allowancv 
to Monroe is £5,000 per annum ; and he finds his own victuaiK 
fire, and candles ! 

Ever yours, dear Lord Grey, most sincerely, 

Sydney Smith. 



TO HIS SON DOUGLAS. 

( To Douglas Smith, Esq,, King's Scholar at Westminster College, 
FosUm Rectory, 1819.) My dear Douglas : Concerning this Mr. 

, I would not have you put any trust in him, for he is not 

trustworthy ; but so live with him as if one day or other he were 
to be your enemy. With such a character as his, this is a neces- 
sary precaution. 

In the time you can give to English reading you should con- 
sider what it is most needful to have, what it is most shameful to 
want — Shirts and stockings, before frills and coUars. »Such is the 
history of your own country, to be studied in Hume, then in Ra- 
pin's History of England, with Tindal's Continuation. Hume 
takes you to the end of James the Second, Rapin and Tindal will 
carry you to the end of Anne. Then, Coxe's " Life of Sir Robert 
Walpole," and the " Duke of Marlborough ;" and these read with 
attention to dates and geography. Then, the history of the other 
three or four enlightened nations in Europe. For the English 
poets, I will let you off at present with Milton, Dryden, Pope, and 
Shakespeare; and remember, always, in books, keep the best 
Company. Don't read a line of Ovid tili you have mastered 
Virgil ; nor a line of Thomson tili you have exhausted Pope ; nor 
of Massinger, tili you are familiär w^ith Shakespeare. 

I am glad you liked your box and its contents. Think of us as 
we think of you ; and send us the most acceptable of all presents 
— the Information that you are improving in all particulars. 

The greatest of all human mysteries are the Westminster holi- 
days. If you can get a peep behind the curtain, pray let us know 
immediately the day of your coming home. 
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We havo had about three or four ouiices of rain here, Üiat is 
alL I heard of your being wet through in London, and envied 
jou yery much. The whole of this parish is pulverized from 
long and excessive drought Our whole propertj depends upon 
the tranquillitj of the winds : if it blow before it rains, we shall 
all be up in the air in the shape of dust, and shall be trantparuhei 
we know not where. 

God bless you, mj dear boy ! I hope we shall soon meet at 
Lydiard. Your affectionate father, 

Sydney Smith. 



REYISITS EDINBURGH. 

{To Lady Mary BenneU, Bec. 1821.) In the first place 1 
went to Lord Grey's, and stayed with them three or four days ; 
from thence I went to Edinburgh, where I had not been for ten 
years. I found a noble passage into the town, and new since my 
time; two beautlful English chapels, two of the handsomest 
library-rooms in Great B ritain, and a wonderful increase of shoeä 
and Btockings, streets and houses. When I lived thcre, very few 
maids had shoes and stockings, but plodded about the house with 
feet as big as a family Bible, and legs as large as portmanteaus. 
I stayed with Jeffrey. My time was spent with the Whig leadere 
of the Scotch bar, a set of very honest, clever men, each posses- 
sing thirty-two different sorts of wine. My old friends were glad 
to see me; some had tumed Methodists — some had lost their 
teeth — some had grown very rieh — some very fat — some were 
dying — and, alas! alas! many were dead; but the world is a 
coarse enough place, so I talked away, comforted some, praised 
others, kissed some old ladies, and passed a very riotoua week« 



AN ABGILLACEOÜS IMMORTALITY. 

(To John Murray, Foston, 1821.) How little you anderstand 
young Wedgewood I If he appears to love waltzing, it is only to 
catch fresh figures for cream-jugs. Depend upon it, he will have 
Jeffrey and you upon some of his vessels, and you will eqjoy aii 
argiUaoeous immortality 
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ANTI-WAR. 



(To the Couniess Grey, Foston, York, Feh. 19, 1823.) For 
(}od's sake, do not drag me into another war ! I am wom down, 
and wom out, with cnisading and defending Europe, and protect- 
ing mankind ; I must think a little of mjself. I am sorrj for the 
Spaniards — I am sorry for the Greeks — I deplore the fate of the 
Jews ; the people of the Sandwich Islands are groaning under the 
most detestable tyranny ; Bagdad is oppressed — I do not like the 
present State of the Delta — Thibet is not comfortable. Am I to 
fight for all these people ? The world is bursting with sin and 
Borrow. Am I to be champion of the Deealogue, and to be 
etemally raising fleets and armies to make all men good and 
happy ? We have just done saving Europe, and I am afraid the 
consequence will be, that we shall cut each other's throats. No 
war, dear Lady Grey! — no eloquence; but apathy, selfishness, 
common sense, arithmetic! I beseech you, secure Lord Grey's 
Bword and pistols, as the housekeeper did Don Quixote's armour. 
If tbere is another war, life will not be worth having« * I will go 
to war with the King of Denmark if he is impertinent to you, or 
does any injury to Howick ; but for no other cause. 

" May the vengeance of Heaven" overtake all the Legitimates 
of Verona I but, in the present State of rent and taxes, they must 
be leß to the vengeance of Heaven ! I allow fighting in such a 
cause to be a hixury ; but the business of a prudent, sensible man, 
is to guard against luxury« 



AN ORATORIO. 

{To Lady HoUand^ 1823.) Nothing can be more disgusting 
than an Oratorio. How absurd, to see five hundred people fiddling 
like madmen about the Israelites in the Red Sea I Lord Morpeth 
pretends to say he was pleased, but I see a great change in him 
since the music-meeting. Pray teil Luttrell he did wrong not to 
come to the music. It tired me to death ; it would have pleased 
him. He is a melodious person, and much given to sacred music 

Ija his fits of absence I have heard him hum the Hundredth 
Psalm! (Old Version.) 
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JEFFREY. 



{To Lady Holland, 1827.) Jeffrey has been here with hi« 
adjectives, who always travel with him. His throat is giving way ; 
60 much wine goes down it, so manj million words leap over it, 
how can it rest ? Pray make him a judge ; he is a truly grea^ 
man, and is veiy heedless of his own interests. I lectured him 
on his romantic folly of wishing his friends to be preferred before 
hhnself, and succeeded, I think, in making him a litde more selfifh. 



IRRELIGION AND IMPIETY. 

( To Messrs , BoohseUers, Foston, 1827.) I hate 

the insolence, persecution, and intolßrance, which so often pass mi- 
der the name of religion, and (as you know) I have fought against 
tliem ; but I have an unaffected horror of irreligion and impiety ; 
and every principle of suspicion and fear would be excited in me 
by a man» who professed himself an infideL 



TEMPERANCE. 

(To Lady HoUand, 1828.) Many thanks for your kind anxiety 
respecting my health. I not only was never better, but never 
half so well : indeed I find I have been very ill all . my life, with- 
out knowing it. Let me State some of the goods arising from 
abstaining from all fermented liquors. First, sweet sleep ; having 
never known what sweet sleep was, I sleep like a baby or a 
ploughboy. If I wake, no needless terrors, no black visions of 
life, but pleasing hopes and pleasing recollections : Holland House, 
past and to come ! If I dream, it is not of lions and tigers, but 
of Easter dues and dthes. Seeondly, I can take longer walks, 
and raake greater exertions, without fatigue. My understanding 
is improved, and I comprehend Political Economy. I see bett^r 
without wine and spectacles than when I used both. Only one 
evil ensues from it : I am in such extravagant spirits that I must 
lose blood, or look out for some one who will bore and depress me. 
Pray leave off wine : the stomach quite at rest ; no heartbuni no 
pain, no distension. 
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TO THOMAS MOORE.* 



{London^ 1831.) My dear Moore : By the beard of the prelate 
of Canterbury, by the cassock of the prelate of York, by the 
breakfasts of Bogers, by Luttrell's love of side-dishes, I swear 
that I had rather hear you sing than any person I ever heard in 
my life, male or female. For what is your singing but beautiful 
poetry floating in fine music, and guided by exquisite feeling? 
Call me Dissenter, say that my cassock is ill put on, that I know 
not the delicacies of decimation, and confound the greater and the 
smaller tithes; but do not think that I am msensible to your 
music. The truth is, that I took a solemn oath to Mrs. Beauclerk, 
to be there by ten, and set off, to prevent perjury, at eleven ; but 
was seized with a violent pain in the stomach by the way, and 
went to bed. Yours ever, my dear Moore, very sincerely. 

Sydney Smith. 



MALTHUS. 

{To Lady Bottand, Cambe Fhrey, 1831.) Philosopher Mal- 
thus came here last week. I got an agreeable party for him of 
unmarried people. There was only one lady who had had a child ; 
but he is a good-natured man, and, if there are no appearances of 
approaching fertility, is civil to every lady. Malthus is a real 
moral philosopher, and I would almost consent to speak as inarticu" 
lately, if I could think and act as wisely. 



PBEFERMENT. — AT COURT. 

(Tothe Countess of Morley, Bristol, 1831.) Dear Lady Mor- 
ley : I have taken possession of my preferment The bouse is in 
Amen-comer — an awkward name on a card, and an awkward 
annunciation to the coachman on leaving any fashionable mansion. 
I fmd, too (sweet discovery !) that I give a dinner every Sunday, 
for three months in the year, to six clergymen and six singing- 

* In answer to a note of Moore expressing the regret, that " he had gone 
awäy so soon from EUis's the other night, as I had improved (i. e., in mj 
finging) afterward, and he was one of the few I always wished to do mj heM 
for." — Moore 's Diary, Jane 15, 1831. 
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men, at one o'clock. Do me the favour to drop in es Mrs, Mor- 
ley. I did the duty at Su PauFs ; the organ and music were ex- 
cellent 

I went to Court, and, horrible to relate! with strings to my 
ehoes instead of buckles — not firom Jacobinism, bat ignorance. 
I saw two or three Toiy lords looking at me with dismaj, was 
informed bj the Clerk of the Closet of my sin, and gathering my 
ßacerdotal petticoats about me (like a ladj conscions of thiÄ 1 ^ 

ankles), I escaped further Observation. My residence is in Febru- 
ary, March, and July. 



EDWARD IBVINQ. 

{To the CounUss of Morley.) Noble conntenance, expressing 
quite sufflcient when at rest, too much when in activity. Middling 
voice, provineial accent, occasional bad taste ; language often very 
happy, with flights of mere eloquence ; not the vehicle of reason- 
ing, or of profound remark. Very difficult, when the sermon was 
over, to know what it was about; and the whole effeet rather 
fotiguing and tiresome. 



READING IN AGE. 

{To Lady Holland, Comhe Florey, 1831.) Read Cicero's 
** Letters to Atticus," translated by the Abb6 Mongon, with excel- 
lent notes. I sit in my beautiful study, looking opon a thousand 
flowers, and read agreeable books, in order to keep up argumenta 
with Lord Holland and Allen. I thank Grod heartily for my com- 
fortable Situation in my old age — above my deserts, and beyond 
my former hopes. 



TO EARL GRET IN OFFICE. 

(1831.) Pray keep well, and do your best, with a gay .ind carc- 
less heart. What is it all, but the scratehing of pismircs upon a 
heap of earth ? Rogues are careless and gay, why not honest 
men ? Think of tlie Bill in the morhing, and take your claret in 
the evening, totally forgetting the Bill. You have done admi- 
rably up to this time. 



Yfa 



\ 



\ 
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EPIOr^AH ON PROFESSOR AIKT, 

(To John Murray ^ Comhe Florey, 1832.) \Ye are living here 
with Windows all open, and eating our own ripe grapes grown in 
the open air ; but, in revenge, there is no man within twenty miles 
who knows anjthing of histoiy, or angles, or of the mind. I send 
Mrs. Moiray my epigram on Professor Airy, , of Cambridge, the 
great astronomer and mathematieian, and his beautiful wife : — 

Airy alone hos gxiined tbat double prize 
Wliich forced mnsicians to divido the crown ; 

His works bave raised a mortal to the skies, 
His marriage vcws have drawn an angel down. 



ANTI-CHOLERA. 

{To the Countess Grey, Comhe Florey, 1832.) The cholera 
will have killed by the end of the year about one person in 
every thousand. Therefore it is a thousand to one (supposing 
the cholera to travel at the same rate) tbat any person does 
not die of the cholera in any one year. This calculation is for the 
mass ; but if you are prudent, temperate, and rieh, your chance is 
at least five times as good tbat you do not die of the cholera — in 
other words, five thousand to one tbat you do not die of cholera in 
a year ; it is not far from two millions to one tbat you do not die 
any one day from cholera. It is only seven hundred and thirty 
thousand to one tbat your house is not bumt down any one day. 
Therefore it is nearly three times as likely tbat your house sbould 
be bumt down any one day, as tbat you sliould die of cholera ; or, 
it is as probable that your house sbould be bumt down three times 
in any one year, as that you sbould die of cholera. 



THE HAY-FEVER. 

{To Dr. Holland, Comhe Flarey, June, 1835.) I am suffer- 
ing from my old complaint, the bay-fever (as it is called). My 
fear is, perishing by deliquescence ; I melt away in nasal and 
lachrymal profluvia. My remedies are warm pediluvium, cathar- 
tics, topical application of a watery Solution of opium to eyes, ears, 
and the interior of the nosti-ils. The membrane is so irritable. 
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tliat liglit, dust, contradictioQ, an absurd remark, the sigbt of a Dis- 
senter — anything, sete me sneezing ; and if I begin sneezing at 
twelve, I don't leave off tili two o'clock, and am beard distinctlj in 
Taunton, wben tbe wind sets tbat way — a distance of six miles. 
Turn your mind to this little curse. If consumption is too power- 
ful for physicians, at least they sbould not suffer tbemselves to be 
outwitted by such little upstart disorders as the hay-fever. 



OLD AGB TO BB PASSED IK THE CITT. 

{To Mrs. , Paris, 1835.) I suspect tbe fiftb act of life 

ßhould be in great cities ; it is there, in tbe long deatb of old age, 
tbat a man most forgets himself and bis infirmities ; receives the 
greatest consolation from the attentions of friends, and the greatest 
diversion from extemal circumstances. 



AFFECTION AND THE THERMOMETEB. 

{To Äfrs. , July, 1836.) Very high and very low tem- 

perature extinguishes all human sympathy and reladons. It is 
impossible to feel affection beyond 78**, or below 20^ of Fahrenheit ; 
human nature is too solid or too liquid beyond these limits. Man 
only lives to shiver or to perspire. God send tbat tbe glass may 
fall, and restore me to my regard for you, which in the temperate 
Zone is invariable. 



HIB PORTRAIT. 

{To Lady Ashhurton. With a PrtrU.) Dear Lady Ashborton : 
Miss Mildmay told me yesterday tbat you had been looking about 
for a print of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Here he is — pray aocept 
bim. I Said to the artist, " Whatever you do, presenre the ortho- 
dox look." 



DIGESTION AND THE VIRTUE8. 



{To Arthur Kingtake, Combe Florey, 1887.) I am much 
obliged by the present of your brother's book.* I am coavinoed 

• Eothen. 



CITY AND COÜNTRT. lOÖ 

digestion is the great secret of life ; and that character, talents, vir« 
tues, and qualities, are powerfuUy affected by beef, mntton, pie-crust, 
and rieh soups. I have oiten thought I could feed or starve men 
into manj yirtues and vices, and affect them more powerfullj with 
mj instraments of cookerj than Timotheos could do formerlj with 
hifl Ijre. 



TOWN AND COUNTRT. 

{To Miss G. Harcourtj London^ 1838.) The summer and 
the countiy, dear Georgiana, have no channs for me. I look for- 
ward anxiously to the retum of bad weather, coal fires, and good 
societj, in a crowded citj. I have no relish for the countiy ; it ia 
a kind of healthj grave. I am afraid you are not exempt from the 
delusions of flowers, green turf, and birds ; they all afford slight 
gratification, but not worth an hour of rational conversation : and 
rational conversation in suffident quantides is only to be had from 
Üie congregation of a million of people in one spot God bless 
you! 



A PARODT. 

{To Lady Davy^ London, 1840.) Do you remember that 
passage in the ^ Paradise Lost," which is oonsidered so beautiful ? 

** As one wbo, long in popoloos eitles pent, 
Where bonses thick and sewera annoy the air, 
Forth issning on a snmmer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant rillages and famu 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or flowers : each raral sight, each mral sonnd. 
If Chance with nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more, 
Sht most ; and in her look sams all delight" 

I think this simile very unjust to London, and I have amended 
the passage. I read it over to Lady Charlotte Lindsay and the 
Miss Berrys. The queation was, whom the gentleman should see 
first when he arrived in London ; and af\er various proposals, it 
was at last unanimously agreed it must be you; so it standt 
thus: — 



( 
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" As ono who, long in raral hamlets pent, 
Where sqaüres and panons deep potations make, 
With len^hened tale of fox or timid hare, 
Or antlered stag, sore vexed bj hound and hom, 
Forth issuing on a winter's morn, to reach 
In Chaise or coach the London Babylon 
Remote, from each thing met conceiTes delight ; 
Or cab, or car, or evening mnffin-bell, 
Or lamps : each citj sight, each dty soond. 
If Chance with nymph-like step the Davy pass, 
What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more. 
Sho most; and in her look sums all delight" 

I tried the verses with names of other ladies, but the uniTersal 
opinion was, in the conclave of jour friends, that it must be jou ; 
and this told, now teil me, dear Lady Davy, how de jou do? 
Shall we ever see you again ? We are dying yery fast here ; 
oome and take another look at us. Mrs. Sydney is in the countrj 
in rather bad health ; I am (gout and asthma excepted) verj weU. 



DANIEL WEBSTER. 

{To Mrs. GroU, London, 1839 J The " Great Westem" turns 
out very well — grand, simple, cold, slow, wise, and good. 

[When Mr. Webster, says Lady Holland (Mem. p. 252), was 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs for the United States, my fether 
heard it reported from America that an accidental mistake he had 
made, in introducing Mr. Webster, on his Coming to this country 
some time before (I believe to Lord Brougham), under the name 
of Mr. Clay, was intentional, and by way of joke. Annoyed that 
80 müch impertinence and bad taste should be imputed to him, he 
wrote a few lines of explanation to Mr. Webster, to which he re- 
ceived the following answer.] 

" Washington^ 184L My Dear Sir: Though exceedingly de- 
lighted to hear from you, I am yet much pained by the contents of 
your note ; not so much, however, as I should be, were I not ablc 
to give a peremptory denial to the whole report. I never men- 
tioned the incident to which you refer, as a joke of yours — far 
£rom it ; nor did I mention it as anything extraordinary. 

" My dear, good friend, do not think me such a as to quota 

or refer to any incident falling out between you and me to yout 
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disadvantage. The pleasore of jour acquaintaiice is one of the 
jewels I brooght home with me. I had read of you, and read you 
for thirty years. I was delighted to ineet you, and to have all I 
know of you refreshed and brightened by the charms of your con- 

yersadon. If any son of asserts that either through ill-will, 

or loTe of vulgär gossip, I teil such things of you as you suppose, 
I pray you, let him be knocked down instanter. And be assured, 
my dear sir, I never spoke of you in my life but with gratitude, 
respect, and attachment. ^ D. Websteb." 

To this Smith wrote in reply : — 

^ Many thanks, my dear sir, for your obliging letter. I think 
better of myself, because you think well of me. If, in the imbe- 
cility of old age, I forgot your name for a moment, the history of 
America will hereafler be more tenacious in its recoUections — 
tenacious because you are using your eloquent wisdom to restrain 
the high spirit of your countrymen within the limits of justice, and 
are securing to two kindred nations, who ought to admire and ben- 
efit each other, the blessings of peace. How can great talent be 
appUed to nobler ends, and what existence can be more truly 
splendid ? Eyer sincerely yours, 

"Sydney Smith." 



CHARLES DICKENS.* 

(To Sir George Philips, abotU 1838.) — ^Nickleby is very good. 
I stood out against Mr. Dickens as long as I could, but he has 
oonquered me. 

(To Charles Dickens, June 11, 1839.) My dear Sir* No- 
body more, and more justly, talked of than yourself. 

The Miss Berrys, now at Richmond, live only to become 
acquainted with you, and have commissioned me to request you 
to dine with them Friday, the 29 th, or Monday, July Ist, to meet 
a Canon of St Faul's, the Rector of Combe Florey, and the Vicar 
of Halberton — all equally well known to you ; to say nothing of 

* Dickens has paid a genial tribate to tho memorv of Sydney Smith, in a 
paper in his happiest vcin of irony, in Household Words, Sept. 8, 1855. Ht 
treats the biography as a myth, a story of impossible rirtue, a satire on the 
Whig par^ who left sach fiabolons merils so long naiewaided. 
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other and better people. The Miss Benys and Ladj Charlotte 
Lindsay have not the smalleat objection to be put into a Number, 
but, on the contrary, would be proud of the distinction ; and Lady 
Charlotte, in particular, yon may marry to Newmaa Noggs. 
Pray come ; it is as much as my place is worth to send them a 
refusal. 

{May 14, 1842.) My dear Dickens: I accept yonr obliging 
inritation conditionally. If I am invited by any man of greater 
genius than yourself, or one by whose works I have been more 
completely interested, I will repudiate you, and dine with the more 
splendid phenomenon of the two. 

{To Charles DichenSy Esq.^ January 6, 1843.) My dear Sir: 
You have been so used to these sort of impertinences, that I be- 
lieve you will excuse me for saying how very much I am pleased 
with the first number of your new work. Pecksniff and his 
daughters, and Pinch, are admirable — quite first-rate painting, 
such as no one but yourself can execute. 

I did not like your genealogy of the Chuzzlewits, and I must 
wait a little to see how Martin tums out ; I am impatient for the next 
number. 

Pray oome and see me next summer ; and belieye me ever 
yours. 

P. S. — Chuffey is admirable. I never read a finer piece of 
writing; it is deeply pathetic and affecting. Your last number 
is excellent Don*t give yourself the trouble to answer my im« 
pertin^nt eulogies, only excuse them. Ever yours. 

{To Charles Dickens, JSsq., 56 Green Äree«, Jufy 1, 1843.) 
Dear Dickens : Excellent ! nothing can be better I You must settle 
it with the Americans as you can, but I have nothing to do with 
that I have only to certify that the number is füll of wit, humo*. r, 
and power of description. 

I am slowy recovering from an attack of gout in the knee, and 
am very sorry to have missed you. 

{To Charles Dickens, 56 Green Street, Feh. 21, 1844.) Dear 
Dickens: Many thaaks for the ^ Christmas Carol," which I shall 
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immediatelj proceed upon, in preference to six American pam« 
phletsifound upon mj arrival, all promising immediatepajmenti 
Tours ever. 



A BREAKFAST. 

( To Mrs. , Green Street^ April 8, 1840.) Dear Mrs. : 

I wish I may be able to come on Monday, but I doubt Will 
you oome to a philosopbical breakfast on Saturday — ten o'clock 
precisely? Notbing taken for granted! Everytbing (except tbe 
Thirty-nine Articles) called in question — real pbilosopbers ! 



INVITATION TO THE OPEBA. 

{To Mrs, MeyneU^ Green Street, June, 1840.) Thy servant is 
tbreescore-and-ten years old ; can he hear tbe sound of singing 
men and singing women? A Canon at tbe Opera ! Where bare 
you lived ? In wbat babitations of tbe beatben? I tbank you, 
abuddering; and am ever your unsedudble iriend. 



GOUT. 



{To the Countess of CarlüU, 1840.) Wbal a very singular 
disease gout is! It seems as if tbe stomacb feil down into tbe 
feet Tbe smallest deviation from rigbt diet is immediately pun- 
isbed by limping and lameness, and tbe innocent ankle and blame- 
less instep are tortured for tbe vices of tbe nobler organs. Tbe 
stomacb baving found this easy way of getting rid of inconvenien- 
cesy beoomes crueUy despotic, and punisbes for tbe least offences. 
A plum, a glass of Champagne, excess in joy, excess in grief — 
any crime, bowever small, is sufficient for redness, swelling, spasms, 
and large shoes. 



VISIT TO AMEBICA. 

{To ihe Countess Grey, 1841.) I bear Morpetb is going to 
America, a resolution I tbink very wise, and wbicb I sbould 
deddedly carry into executrao myself^ if I were not going to 
Heaven. 

18 
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BOMBARDING THE ASIATICS. 

(To the Countess Grey^ OcL 1841.) The news from China 
gives me the greatest pleasure. I am for bombarding all the 
exclusive Asiatics, who shut up the earth, and will not let me 
walk ciTillj and quietlj through it, doing no hamu and paying 
for all I want. 



ST. ANTHONY. 

( To Lady Ashburton, 1841.) You have veiy natorallj, mj dear 
Lady Ashbuilon, referred to me for some Information respecdng 
Su Anthony. The principal anecdotes related of him are, that 
he was rather careless of his diet ; and that, instead of confining 
himself to boiled mutton and a little wine and water, he ate of 
side-dishes, and drank two glasses of sherrj, and refused to lead a 
life of great care and circumspection, such as his Constitution re- 
quired» The consequence was, that his friends were ofien alarme^ 
at his health ; and the medical men of Jerusalem and Jericho wen 
in oonstant requisition, taking exorbitant fees, and doing him littl« 
good. 



COBBESPONDENCE — SUSAN HOPLE Y — PUSE YITE. 

(To Mn. Orawe* Combe Fhrey^ Jan. 31, 1841.) Dear Mrs. 
Crowe : I quite agree with you as to the horrors of correspond- 
ence. Correspondences are like small-clothes before the inyention 
of suspenders ; it is impossible to keep them np. 

That episode of Julia [in Susan Hopley] is much too kmg. Tour 
inddents are remarkable for their improbabüitj. A boj goes on 
board a frigate in the middle of the night, and penetrates to the cap- 
tain's cabin without being seen or challenged. Susan climbs into a 
two-pair-of-stairs window to rescue two grenadiers. A gentleman 
about to be murdered is saved by rescuing a woman about 
to be drowned, and so on. The language is easy, the dialogue 
natural. There is a great deal <Ä hnmour ; the plot is too compli- 
cated. The best part of the book is Mr. and Mrs. Ayton ; bat 

*Mr8. Catherine Crowe, anthor of the Adventores of SoBan Hoploy, Lilly 
Dawson, The Night-Side of Notore, aod othor work». 
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the highest and most important praise of the novel is that you 
are carried on eagerlj, and that it excites and sustains a great 
interest in the event, and therefore I think it a very good novel 
and will recommend it. 

It is in vain that I study the subject of the Scoteh Church. I 
havc heard it ten times over from Murray, and twenty times from 
Jeffrey, and I have not the smallest conception what it is about. 
1 know it has something to do with oat-meal, but beyond that I am 
in utter darkness. Everybody here is tuming Puseyite. Having 
wom out my black gown, I preach in my surplice^ this is all the 
change I have made, or mean to make. 

There seems to be in your letter a deep-rooted love of the 
amusements of the world. Ipstead of the ever-gay Murray and 
the never-silent Jeffrey, why do you not cultivate the Scoteh 
clergy and the eiders and professors ? I should then have some 
bopes of you. 



PUSETISM. 

(To Lady Äshburtorij 1841.) Still I can preach a little; and 
I wish you had witnessed, the other day at St. Paul's, my in- 
credible boldness in attacking the Puseyites. I told them that 
they made the Christian religion a religion of postures and cere- 
monies, of circumflexions and genuflezions, of garments and ves- 
tures, of ostentation and parade ; that they took up tithe of mint 
and ciimmin, and neglected the weighüer matters of the law — 
justice, merey, and the duties of life, and so forth. 

{To Lady Davyy 1842.) I have not yet discovered of what I 
am to die, but I rather believe I shall be bumt alive by the 
Puseyites. Nothing so remarkable in England as the progress of 
these foolish people. I have no conception what they mean, if it 
be not to revive every absurd ceremony, and every antiquated 
foUy, which the common sense of mankind has set to sleep. 
You will find at your retum a fanatical Church of England, but 
pray do not let it prevent your retum. We can always gnther 
together, in Park Street and Green Street a chosen few who have 
never bowed the knee to Rimmon. 
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▲ BORE. 

(To Mrt. , Green Street, Grotvenor Square, Mareh 5, 

1841.) My dear Mre. : At the sight of , away fly 

gayety, ease, carelessness, happiness. Efiusions are checked, faces 
are puckered up; coldness, formality, and reserve, are difiPused 
over the room, and the social temperature falls down to zero. I 
catdd not stand it. I know you will forgive me, bat my con- 
sütation is shattered, and I have not nerves for such an oocor- 
rence. 



ATERSIONS AKD ARGUMENTS. 

{To Mrz. , March 6, 1841.) My dear Mrs. : Did 

you never hear of persons who have an aversion to cheese ? to 
cats ? to roast hare ? Can yoa reason them out of it ? Can yoa 
write them out of it ? Would it be of any use to mention the 
names of mongers who have lived in the midst of cheese? Would 
it advance your cause to insist upon the story of Whittington and 
bis Cat? 



BLUECOAT THEORT. 

{Toiht (huntess of Morley. No date,) Dear Lady Morley: 
Pray nnderstand me rightly: I do not give the Bluecoat theoiy as 
an established fact, but as a highly probable conjectore ; look at 
the drcumstances. At a very early age young Quakers disi^ipear, 
at a very early age the Coat-boys are seen ; at the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen young Quakers are again seen ; at the same age, 
the Coat-boys disappear : who has ever heard of a Coat-man ? 
The things is utterly unknown in natural history. Upon what 
other evidence does the migration of the grub into the aurelia 
rest ? Aüer a certain number of days the grub is no more seen, 
and the aurelia flutters over his relics. That such a prominent 
facC'should have escaped our naturalists is truly astonishing ; I 
had long suspected it, but was afraid to come out with a specula- 
tion so bold, and now mention it as protected and sanctioned by 
you. 

Dissection would throw great light upon the queatioii ; aad if 
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oup frlend would receive two hojs into bis house about the 

time of their changing their coats, great Service would be rendercd 
to tbe cause. 

Out friend Lord Grey, not remarkable for bis attention to nat- 
ural bbtory, was a good deal Struck witb tbe novelty and in- 
genuitj of tbe bjpotbesis. I bave ascertained tbat tbe young 
Blue-coat infants are fed witb drab-coloured pap, wbicb looks very 
suspicious. More bereafler on tbis interesting subject. Wbere 
real science is to be promoted, I will make no apology to your 
Ladysbip for tbis intrusion. 

Yours truly, Sydney Smith. 

{From the Countess of Morley. No date,) Had I received 
your letter two days since, I sbould bave said your arguments and 
tbeory were perfectly convincing, and tbat tbe most obstinate skeptic 
must bave yielded to tbem ; but I. bave come across a person in 
tbat interval* wbo gives me information wbicb puts us all at sea 
again. Tbat tbe Bluecoat boy sbould be tbe larva of tbe Quaker 
in Great Britain is possible, and even probable, but we must take 
a wider view of tbe question ; and bere, I confess, I am bewildered 
by doubts and difficulties. Tbe Bluecoat is an indigenous animal 
— not so tbe Quaker ; and now be so good as to give your wbole 
mind to tbe. facts I bave to conmiunicate. I bave seen and talked 
mucb witb Sir R. Kerr Porter on tbis interesting subject He 
bas travelled over tbe wbole babitable globe, and bas penctrated 
witb a scientific and scrutinizing eye into regions bitberto unex- 
plored by civilized man ; and yet he bas never seen a Quaker 
baby. He bas lived for years in Pbiladelpbia (tbe national nest 
of Quakers) ; be bas roamed up and down Broadways and lengtb- 
ways in every nook and comer of Pennsylvania ; and yet be never 
saw a Quaker baby ; and wbat is new and most striking, never 
did be see a Quaker lady Li a Situation wbicb gave bope tbat a 
Quaker baby migbt be seen bereafler. Tbis is a stunning fact, 
and involving tbe question in sucb impenetrable mystery as will, 
I fear, defy even your sagacity, acuteness, and industry, to eluci- 
date. But let us not be cbecked and cast down ; trutb is tbe end 
and object of our researcb. Let us not bäte one jot of beart and 
bope, but still bear up and steer our course rigbt onward. 

Yours most troly, F. Morley. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OP GAME. 

(To the Rev. R. H. Barham, London^ ahout 1842.) Many 
thanks, my dear Sir, for your kind present of game. If there is 
a pure and elevated pleasure in this world, it is that of roast pheas* 
ant and bread sauce ; — barn-door fowls for dissentei^, but for the 
real churchman, the thirty-nine times articled clerk — the pheas- 
ant, the pheasant 1* 



ALLEN — OLD AGE. 

{To Lady Holland, Combe Florey, Sept. 13, 1842.) I am 
fiorry to hear Allen is not well ; but the reduetion of his legs is a 
pure and unmixed good; thej are enormous — thej are clerical! 
He has the creed of a philosopher and the legs of a clergyman ; I 
never saw such legs — at least, belonging to a layman. 

It is a bore, I admit, to be past seventy, for you are lefl for ex- 
ecution, and are daily expecting the death-warrant ; but, as yon 
ßay, it is not anything very capital we quit. We are, at the dose 
of life, only hurried away from stomach-aches, päins in the joints, 
from sleepless nights and unamusing days, from weakness, ugli- 
ness, and nervous tremors ; but we shall all meet again in another 

planet, cured of all our defects. will be less irritable ; 

more silent ; will assent ; Jeffrey will speak slower ; Bobus 

will be just as he is; I shall be more respectful to the upper 
dergy ; but I shall have as lively a sense as I now have of all 
your kindness and afieetion for me. 



INVITATION TO " SEMIRAMIS. 

(To Lady Holland, November 6, 1842.) My dear Lady Hol- 
land : I have not the heart, when an amiable lady says, '' Come to 
^Semiramis' in my box," to decline; but I get bolder at a distance. 
" Semiramis" would be to me pure misery. I love music very 
little — I hate acting ; I have the worst opinion of Semiramis her- 
seif, and the whole thing (I can not help it) seems so childish and 
80 foolish that I can not abide it. Moreover, it would be rather 
out of etiquette for a Canon of St Paul's to go to an opera ; and 

* Memoir of Barham. 
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where etiquette prevents me from doing things disagreeable to 
myRelf, I am a perfect martinet. 

All these things considered, I am sure jou will not be a Semi- 
ramia to me, bat let me off. 



DTING SPEECHES. 

( To Mss Berrt/y 1843.) I am studying the death of Louis XVI. 
Did he die heroicallj ? or did he struggle on the scafifold ? Was 
that struggle (for I believe there was one) for permission to 
speak? or from Indignation at not being sufiered to act for himself 
at the last moment, and to place himself under the axe ? Make 
this out for me, if jou please, and speak of it to me when I come 
to London. I don't believe the Abbe Edgeworth's " Son of St. 
Louis, montez au cieW It seems necessary that great people 
should die with some sonorous and quotable sajing. Mr. Pitt 
Said something not intelligible in his last monients : G. Kose made 
it out to be, " Save my country, Heaven I** The nurse on being 
interrogated, said that he asked for barley-water. 



EDWARD EVERETT — AMERICAN DEBTS. 

(To Mrs. HoUand, Comhe Fhrey, Jan. 31, 1844.) Everett, 
the American Minister, has been here at the same time with my 
eldest brother. We all liked him, and were confirmed in our good 
opinion of him. A sensible, unassuming man, always wise and 
reasonable. ♦♦♦♦ 

[This Visit appears to have called forth some comments from a 
portion of the American Press which were met by the following 
fipom Sydney Smith.] 

{Letter to the Editor of the Moming Chronicle.) Sir: The 
Looofoco papers in America are, I observe, füll of abuse of Mr. 
Everett, their minister, for spending a month with me at Christ- 
mas, in Somersetshire. That month was neither lunar nor calen- 
dar, but consisted of forty eight hours — a few minutes more or 
less. 

I never lieard a wiser or more judicious defence than he made 
to me and others of the American insolvency ; not denying the in- 
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justice of it — speaking of it, on the coatraiy, with the deepest 
feeling, but urging with great argumeDtative eloquence eveiy topie 
that could be pleaded in extenuation. He made npon os the same 
impression he appears to make universally in this ooontrj ; we 
thought him (a character which the English alwajs receive with 
afiectionate regard), an amiable American, republican withoot 
rudeness, and accomplished without ostentadon ! ^ If I had known 
that gentleman five jears ago," said one of mj guests, ^ I shonld 
have been deep in the American funds ; and as it is, I think at 
times that I see 19s. or 20«. in the pound, in his face." 

However this may be, I am sure we owe to the Americans a 
debt of gratitude for sending to us such an excellent specimen of 
their productions. In diplomacy a far more important object than 
falsehood is to keep two nations in friendship. In this point, no 
nation has ever been better served than America has been seired 
by Mr. Edward Everett, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, Sydney Smite. 

Apsil, 17, 1844. 
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TABLB-TALK— ANECDOTES.' 



JEFFREY AKD THE NORTH POLE. 



e D62 



The reigning bore at this time in Edinburgh (at the beginning 

of the Century), was ; his favourite subject, the North 

Pole. It mattered not how far south you began, you found your- 
self transportetf'^ltlic north pole before you could take breath ; 
no one escaped^iaf. My father deelared he should invent a slip- 
button. Jeffrey fled from him as from the plague, when poäsible ; 
but one day his arch-tormentor met him in a narrow lane, and 
began instantly on the north pole. ^Jeffrey, in despair and out of 
all patience, darted past him, exclaiming, " Damn the north pole !"* 
My father met^im shortly afler, boiling with Indignation at Jef- 
frey's contempt of the north pole. " Oh, my dear fellow," said my 
father, " never mind ; no one minds what Jeffrey says, you know ; 
he is a privileged person ; he respects nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Why, you will scarcely believe it, but it is not more than a week 
ago that I heard him speak disrespectfully of the equator I" 



LINES ON JEFFRET. 

Among our rural delights at Heslington (says Lady Holland), 
was the possession of a young donkey, which had been ^ven up 
to our tender merdes from the time of its birth, and ^pwhose 

* Except where otherwise credited, the foUowing anecdotes of Sydney 
Smith's coQversation are derired from the Memoir bj Lady Holland. 

t " I see this anecdote," says Lady Holland, " in Mr. Moor^ Memoirs 
aitribated to Leslie, bat I have so often heard it told aa applyii^ to a yeiy 
diScrent person» that I think ho was mistaken.'* 

18» 
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educodon we emplojed a large portion of/our spare time; and r 
most accomplished donkej it became UDd«r oar taition. It woald 
walk up-stairs, pick pockets, follow us in out walks like a hnge 
Newfoundland dog; at the most distant sight of us in the field, 
with ears down and tail erect, it set off in füll hrsj to meet us. 
These demonstrations on Bitty's part were met with not less affection 
on ours, and Siiij was almost considered a member of the familj. 
One day, when my eider brother and myself were training our 
beloved Bitty, with a pocket-handkerchif»f ^or n bridle, and his 
head crowned with flowers, to nm round our garden, whp shoul^ 
arrive in the midst of our sport but Mr. Jeffrey. Fincting my 
father out, he, with his usual kindness toward young people, imme- 
diately^^RJP^ ^ ^^^ sport, and, to our infinite delight, mounted 
our dMoey. He was proeeeding in triumph, aisidst our shouts 
of laughter, when my father and mother, in Company, I beliere, 
with Mr. Homer and Mr. Murray, retum^d from their walk, and 
beheld this scene from the garden-door. Thou||^ears and yean 
have passed away since, I still remember the j ^JU piring laughter 
that burst from my father at this unexpected signt, as, advancing 
toward his old friend, with a face beaming with delight and with 
extendcd hands, he broke forth in the following impromptu : — 

" Witty as Horatias Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; f 

Short, thongh not as fat, as Bacchns, 
Riding on a little jackoss." 

These lines were afterward repeated by some one to Mr. ^ 

at Holland House, just before he was introduced for the first time 
to Mr. Jeffrey, and they caught his fancy to such a degree that he 
could not get them out of his head, but kept repeating them in a 
low voice all the time Mr. Jeffrey was conversing with him. 



SENSIBILITY OP CHILDHOOD. 



Onot, when we were on a visit at Lord 's, we were sit- 

ting with a large party at luncheon, when our host's eldest son, a 
fine boy of between eight and nine, burst into the room, and, run- 
ning ujj^o his father, began a playful skirmish with him ; the 
boy, luüf in pla^, half in eamest, hit his father in the face« whc« 
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to cany on the joke, put up both bis hands, sajing, " Oh, B ^ 

you have put out roy eye." In an instant the blood mounted to 
the boy'd templcs, he flung his little arms around his father, and 
fobbed in such a paroxysm of grief and despair, that it was some 
time before even his fatlier's two bright eyes beaming ou him with 
pleasure could convince him of the truth, and restore him to trän- 
qoillity. 

When he lefl the room, my father, who had silently looked with 
much interest and emotion on the scene, said, '< I congratulate you ; 
I guarantee that boy ; make your hearts easy ; however he may 
be tossed about the world, with those feelings, and such a heart, 
he will eome out unscathed." 

The father (continues Lady Holland), one of those who consider 
their fortune but as a loan, to be employed in spreading an atmo- 
sphere of virtue and happiness around thero as faras their influence 
reaches, is now no more, and this son oecupies his place ; bot bis wid- 
owed mother the other day reminded me how true the prophecy had 
proved ; and the scene was so touching that I ^umot resisigiving it. 



8TA6E-COACH TRAVELLING. 

In 1820, my ÜEither (writes Lady Holland) went on a visit of 
a few days to Lord Grey's ; then to Edinburgh to see Jeffrey and 
his other old friends ; and retumed by Lord Lauderdale's house 
at Dunbar. Speaking of this joumey, he says, ^^Most people 
sulk in sti^e-coaches, I always talk. I have had some amusing 
joumeys from this habit On one occasion, a gentleman in 
the coach with me, with whom I had been oonversing for some 
time, suddenly looked out of the window as we approached 
York and said, *There is a very clever man, they say, but a 
d — odd fellow, lives near here — Sydney Smith, I believe.' * He 
may be a very odd fellow,' said I, taking off* my hat to him 
and laughing, ' and I dare say he is ; but odd as he is, he is here, 
very much at jour servioe.* Poor man! I thought he would 
have sunk into his boots, and vanished through the bed <Ai^e 
cartiage, he was so distressed ; but I thought I had better telLMm 
at once, or he might proceed to say I had murdered my grand^ 
mother, which I must have resented, you know. 

^ On another occasion. some years later, when going to Brougham 
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Hall, two raw Scotch girls got into the coach in tlie dark, near 
Carlisle. *It is very disagreeable getting into a coach in the 
dark/ exctoned one, after arranging her bandboxes; *one can 
not see one's Company.' * Very true, ma'am, and you have a great 
loss in not seeing me, for I am a remarkably handsome man.' 
* No, sir ! are you really ? said both. * Yes, and in the flower of 
my youth/ * What a pity !' said they. We soon passed near a 
lamp-post : they both darted forward to get a look at me, * La, 
sir, you seem very stouU' * Oh no, not at all, ma'am, it's <mly my 
great coat.' * Where are you going, ßir P * To Brougham HalL' 
*Why, you must be a very remarkable man, to be going to 
Brougham Hall.' ^I am a very remarkable man; ma'am.' At 
Penrith they got out, after having talked incessantly, and tried 
every possible means to discover who I was, exclaiming as they 
went off laughing, * Well, it is very provoking we can't see you, 
but we'll find out who you are at the ball ; Lord Brougham always 
comes to the ball at Penrith, and we shall certainly be there, and 
ßliall soon discover your name.'" 



DINNER IN THE COUNTRT. 

Though it was the general habit in Yorkshire to make visits 
of two or three days at the houses in the neighborhood, yet not 
unfrequently invitations to dinner only came, and sometimes to a 
house at a considerable distance. 

" Did you ever dine out in the country ?" said my father ; " what 
misery human beings inflict on each other under the name of 

pleasure ! We went to dine last Thursday with Mr. , a 

neighbouring clergyman, a haunch of venison being the Stimulus to 
the invitation. We set out at five o'clock, drove in a broiling sun 
on dusty roads three miles in our best gowns, found Squire and 
parsons assembled in a small bot room, the whole house redolent of 
fiying ; talked, as is our wont, of roads, weather, and tumips ; that 
done, began to grow hungry, then serious, then impatient At last 
a ^^ling, evidently caught up for the occasion, opened the door 
anoHaeckoned our host out of the room. After some moment^ of 
awful suspense, he retumed to us with a face of much distress, 
saying» * the woman assisting in the kitchen had mistaken the soup 
for dirty water, and had thrown it away, so we must do without 
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il ;' we all agreed it was perhaps as well we ßhould, under the 
«Mrcumstances. At last, to our joy, dinner was annouiiced ; bui 
oh, ye gods I as we entered the dining-room what a gale met our 
nose ! the yenison was high, the venison was uneatable, and was 
obliged to follow the soup with all speed. 

'< Dinner proceeded, but our spirits üagged under these accumu- 
lated misfortunes : there was an ominous pause between the first 
and second course ; we looked each other in the face — what new 
<Usaster awaited us ? the pause became fearful. At last the door 
burst open, and tlie boy rushed in, calling out aloud, *• Please, sir, 
has Betty any right to leather 1 7* What human gravity could 
stand this ? W« roared with laughter ; all took part against Betty, 
obtained the second course with some difficulty, bored each other 
the usual time, ordered our carriages, expecting our post-boys to 
be drunk, and were grateful to Providence for not permitting 
them to deposite us in a wet ditch. So much for dinners in the 
country !" 



A DOG DIFFICULTY. 

DuRiNG one of bis visits to London, at a dinner at Spencer 
House, the conversation tumed upon dogs. ''Oh," said my 
father, "one of the greatest difficulties I have had with my 
parishioners has been on the subject of dogs." " How so ?" said 
Lord Spencer. " Why, when I first went down into Yorkshirc, 
there had not been a resident clergyman in my parish for a hun- 
dred and fifly years. Each farmer kept a huge mastiff-dog, 
ranging at large, and ready to make bis moming meal on clergy 
or laity, as best suited bis particular taste ; I never could approach 
a cottage in pursuit of my calling, but I rushed into the jaws of 
one of these shaggy monsters. I scolded, preached, and prayed, 
without avail ; so I determined to try what fear for their pockets 
might do. Forthwith appeared in the county papers a minute 
account of a trial of a farmer, at the Northampton Sessions, for 
keeping dogs unconfined ; where said farmer was not only fined 
five pounds and reprimanded by the magistrates, but sentenced to 
three montlis' imprisonment The efiect was wonderful, and the 
rcign of Cerberus ceased in the land." "That accounts," said 
Lord Spencer, " for what has puzzled me and Althorp for many 
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jeai« * We never failed to attend the sessions at Northamptoo, 
and WB never could find out how we had missed this remai^able 
dog case." 



8MALL MEN. 

An argument arose, in which mj father observed bow manj of 
the most eminent men of the world had been diminutive in penoD, 
and afler naming several among the ancients, he added, ^Whj, 

look there, at Jeffrey ; and there is my little friend , who häs 

not bodj enongh to cover his mind decently with ; his intelleet is 
improperlj exposed." 



LOCAL MORALTTIES. 

When I took my Yorkshire servants into Somersetsbire, I 
found that tbey thought making a drink out of apples was a tempt- 
ing of Providence, who had intended barley to be the only natural 
material of intoxication. 



A NEW ZEALAND ATTOBNET. 



There is a New Zealand attomey arrived in London, with 
6s. 8d. tattooed all over his face. 



niebuhr's discoyeries. 
Have you heard of Niebuhr's discoveries ? All Roman history 
reversed ; Tarquin tuming out an exeellent family man, and Lu- 

cretia a very doubtful eharacter, whom Lady would not have 

visited. 



telemachus. 



How bored children are with the wisdom of Telemachus ! they 
can't think why Calypso is so fond of him. 



A LIFE. 



Yes, he has spent all his life in letting down empty buckets 
into empty wells ; and he is frittering away his age in trying to 
draw them up again. 
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A REBUKE. 

At a large diuner partj the death of Mr. Dugald Stewart was 
announced. The news was received with so much levitj hj a 
lady of rank, who sat bj Sydney Smith, that he tumed round and 
Said, ^ Madam, when we are told of the death of so great a man as 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, it is usual, in civilized society, to look grave 
for at least the space of live seconds." 



BEAUTY OP THE STYLE OF THE BIBLE. 

" What is 80 beautiful as the style of the Bible ? what poetry 
in its language and ideas !" and taking it down from the bookease 
behind him, he read, with his beautiful voiee, and in his most im- 
pressive manner, several of his favourite passages ; among others 
I remember — "Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of an old man ;" and part of that most beautiful of 
Psalms, the l^Oth : " O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known 
me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising ; thou un- 
derstandest my thoughts afar off. Thou compassest my path and 
my lying down, and art aequainted with all my ways. . . . Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art tliere ; if I make my bed in 
heU, behold thou art there. If I take the wings of the moming, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there shall thy 
band lead me, and thy right band shall hold me. If I say, Surely 
the darkness shall cover me, even the night shall be light about 
me ; yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; but the night shineth 
as the day ; the darkness and the light are both alike to thee'* — 
putting the Bible again on the shelf. 

FIREPLACES. 

Never neglect your lireplaces ; I have paid great attention to 
mine, and could bum you all out in a moment. Much of the 
cheerfulness of life depends upon it. Who could be miserable with 
that fire ? What makes a fire so pleasant is, I think, that it is a 
live thing in a dead room. 



anti-melakcholt. 
Never give way to melancholy ; resist it steadily, fbr the habit 
will encroach. I once gave a lady two-and twenty reoeipts against 
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melancholy : one was a bright fire ; another, to remember all the 
pleasant things said to and of her ; another, to keep a box of sngar- 
plams on the chimnej-piece, and a kettle simmering on the hob. 



BLUE-STOCKIN68. 

Keep as much as possible on the grand and common road of 
life ; patent educadons or habits seldom succeed. Depend upon 
it, men set more value on the eultivated minds than on the ac- 
complishments of women, which they are rarely able to appreciat^ 
It is a common error, but it is an error, that literature unfits women 
for the everj-daj business of life. It is not so with men ; you see 
those of the most cultivated minds constantlj devoting their time 
and attention to the most homely objects. Literature gives women* 
a real and proper weight in socicty, but then they must use it with 
discretion ; if the stocking is Mue, the petticoat must be longy as 
my friend Jeffrey says ; the want of this has fnmished food for 
ridicule in all ages. 



DRESS AND BEAUTT. 

Never teach false morality. How exquisitely absurd to teil 
girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no use ! Beauty is of valne ; 
her whole prospects and happiness in life may oflen depend upon 
a new gown or a becoming bonnet, and if she has five grains of com- 
mon sense she will find this out The great tliing is to teach her 
their just value^ and that there must be something better under the 
bonnet than a pretty face for real happiness. But never sacrifice 
truth. 



A UTILITARIAN. 

SOME one, speaking of the Utility of a measure, and quoüng 

's opinion : " Yes, he is of the Utilitarian school. That man 

is so hard you might drive a broad-wheeled wagon over him, and 
it would produce no Impression ; if you were to bore holes in him 
with a gimlet, I am convinced saw-dust would come out of him. 
That school treat mankind as if they were mere machines ; the 
feelings or affections never enter into their calculations. If ever)'- 
(hing is to be sacrificed to Utility, why do you bury your grand- 
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mother at all ? wbj don't joa cut her into small pieces at once, 
and make portable soup of her ?" 



THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Ye8, it reqoires a long apprenticeship to speak well in the 
House of Commons. It is the most formidable ordeal in the 
World. Few men have succeeded who entered it late in life ; Jef- 
frey is perhaps the best exception. Bobus used to say that there 
was more sense and good taste in the whole House, than in any 
one individual of which it was composed. 



TWENTT-POUR HOURS AFTER. 

Wb are told, " Let not the sun go down on your wrath." This, 
of course, is best ; but, as it generally does, I would add, Never 
act or write tili it has done so. This rule has saved me from many 
an act of folly. It is wonderful what a different view we take of 
the same event four-and-twenty hours afler it has happened. 



LIGHT AND 8HADE. 

I LiKE pictures, without knowing anything about them ; bdt I 
bäte coxcombry in the fine arts, as well as in anything eise. I got 
into dreadful disgrace with Sir George Beaumont once, who, Stand- 
ing before a picture at Bowood, exclaimed, tuming to me, " immense 
breadth of light and shade !" I innocently said, " Yes ; about an 
inch and a half." He gave me a look that ought to have killed 
me.* 



A OXE-BOOK MAN. 

Yes, it was a mistake to write any more. He was a one-book 
man. Some men have only one book in them ; others, a library. 

* Smith farniffhod his hoase once with a set of daabs, and invcnted namcs 
of great mftHiers for them : — "a beantifiil landscape by Nicholas de Falda, a 
papil of Valdeggio, the only painting by that eminent artist." He consnlted 
two Royal Acadcmicians as to his parchases» and when he had set them con- 
sideriiig what opportanities were likely to occar, added, by way of aflcr- 
thonght ; " Oh, I oaght to have told you that my ontside price for a picture 
is thirty-ÜTO Shillings." 
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coMPOsrriON. 
Ix oomposing, as a gcneral rule, run jour pen tbrough every 
other Word you Yi&xe written ; you have no idea what Tigour it 
will give your style. 

MATHEUATIC8. 

The most promising sign in a boy is, I shoold say, matke- 
maücs. 



FACTS AND FI6URE8. 

Oh, don't teil me of facts — I never believe facta: you know 
Canning said nothing was so fallacious as facts, except figures. 



HAND-SHAKINO. 

Ox ineeting a young lady wbo had just entered the garden, and 
ßhaking hands with her: 'I must,' be said, 'give you a lessoo in 
shaking hands, I see. There is nothing more characteristic than 
shakes of the band. I have classified them. Lister, wben be 
was here, illustrated some of them. Ask Mrs. Sydney to show 
you bis Sketches of them wben you go in. There is the high 
official — the body erect, and a rapid, short sbake, near the cbin. 
There is the mortmain — the flat band introduced into your palm, 
and bardly conscious of its oontiguity. The digital — one finger 
held out, much used by the high dergy. There is the shakut 
rugticuSy wbere your band is seized in an iron grasp, betokening 
rüde healtb, warm be^art, and distance from the Metropolis ; but 
producing a strong sense of relief on your part wben you find 
your band released and your fingers unlm>ken. The next to tbis 
is the retentive shake — one which, begianing with vigour, pauses as 
it were to take breath, but without relinquishing its prey, and be- 
fore you are aware begins again, tili you feel anxious as to tbe 
result, and have no sbake lefl in you. There are oUier yarieties, 
but tbis is enougb for one lesson. 



A JOKE IN THE COUNTRT. 



A JOKE goes a great way in tbe country. I have known one 
last pretty well for seven years. I remember making a joke ador 
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a meeting of the clergy, in Yorksbire, wbere ihere was a Rev. 
Mr. Buckle, wbo never spokc wben I gave bis healtb; saying, 
tbat be was a buckle witbout a tongue. Most persons witbin 
bearing laugbed, but mj next neigbbour sat unmoved and sunk in 
tbougbt At last, a quarter of an bour aller we bad all done, bc 
suddenly nudged me, exclaiming, ^^I see now wbat you meant, 
Mr. Smitb ; you meant a joke.' " Yes," I said, " sir ; I believe I 
did." Upon wbicb be began laugbing so beartily, tbat I tbougbt 
be would cboke, and was obliged to pat bim on tbe back. 



SALAD RECIPE. 

That pudding ! yes, tbat was tbe pudding Lady Holland asked 
tbe recipe for wben sbe came to see us. I sbook my bead and 
Said it could not be done, even for ber ladysbip. Sbe became 
more urgent; Mrs. Sydney was sofl-bearted, and gave it. Tbe 
glory of it almost tumed my cook's bead ; sbe bas never been tbe 
same since. But our forte in tbe culinary line is our salads ; I 
pique myself on our salads. Saba always dresses tbem after my 
recipe. I bave put it into verse. Taste it, and if you like it, 
I will give it you. I was not aware bow mucb it bad contributed 

to my reputation, tili I met Lady at Bowood, wbo begged 

to be introduced to tue, saying, sbe bad so long wisbed to know 
me. I was of course bigbly flattered, tili sbe added, * For, Mr. 
Smitb, I bave beard so mucb of your recipe for salads, tbat I was 
most anxious to obtain it from you.' Sucb and so various are tbe 
sources of fiune ! 

" To make this condiment, your poet bcg» 
* The poanded yellow of two hard-boilcd eggs ; 

Two boiled potatoes, passed throagh kitchen sieve^ 

Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 

Of mordant mustard add a Single spoon, 

Distrnst the condiment that bites so soon ; 

Bat deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fanlt, 

To add a double quantitj of salt. 

Foar times the spoon with oil from Lucca brown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 

And, la^tly, o'er the flavored Compound t«>ts 

A mai^c sonp^on of anchovy saure. 
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Oh, green and glorious ! Oh, hcrbaccoos treat ! 
'Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat : 
Back to the world he'd tarn bis fleeting sool. 
And plunge bis fingen in the salad bowl 1 
Serenely fall, the epicure woald gay, 
** Fate cannot härm me, I have dined to-dtfy." 

[The above is the famous reeipe as given by Ladj Holland in 
her Memoir. We have before us printed on the first page of a 
letter-sheet (on the back of which is the second note to Captaio 
Morgan on the American Debts previously given, p. 72), the fol- 
lowing with some variations, and as the date of the letter is 1844 
it has good pretensions to the latest edition. The affectionate 
friend solicitously adds with his own band : '^ Let me beg yoa not 
to alter the proportions in the salad." Such are the well-known 
anxieties of salad-makers.] 

A Reeipe for Salad, 

LAST EDITION. 

Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen siere, 

Unwonted softness to the salad give : 

Of mordant mastard, add a single spoon, 

Distmst the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thon man of herbs, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt : 

Three times ithe spoon with oil of Lacca crown. 

And once with vinegar, procured from town ; 

Tme flavoar needs it, and yoor poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs ; 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 

And scarce saspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, on the flavoared compoand toss, . 

A magic teaspoon of anchovy saace : 

Then though green tartle fail, thoogh Tenison's tongfa. 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enoagh, 

Serenely füll, the epicure may say — 

" Fate cannot barm me, — I bare dined to-day." 

To this is added in print : 

Ä Winter Salad. 

Two well boiled potatoes, passed through a sieve : a teaspoon« 
fnl of mnstard ; two teaspoonfuls of salt ; one of essence of an- 
chovy ; about a quarter of a teaspoonful of very finely-chopped 
onions well bruised into the mixture, three tablespoonfub of oil : 
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one of vinegar ; the yolk of two eggs, Lard boiled. Stir up the 
salad immediatelj before dinner, and stir it up tborougbly. 

N. B. As tbis salad is tbe result of great experience and re- 
flecdon, it is boped young salad-makers will not attempt to make 
any improvements upon it 



PARODT ON POPE. 

Haye you beard my parody on Pope ? 

Why has not man a collar and a log ? 
For this piain reason — man is not a dof^, 
Why is not man served ap with sance in dish ? 
For this piain reason — man is not a fish. 



TRANSIT OF A SOVEREION. 

Bt-the-bt, it bappened to be a cbarity sermon, and I considered 
it a wonderful proof of my eloqucnce, tbat it actually moved old 
Lady Ck>rk to borrow a sovereign from Dudley, and tbat be actu- 
ally gave it ber, tbougb knowing be must take a long fkrewell of 

it I was told aflerward by Lady S tbat sbe rejoiced to see 

it bad brougbt '4ron tears down Pluto's cbeek" (meaning by tbat 
ber busband), certainly little given to tbe melting mood in any 
sense.* 



YENUS MILLINARIA. 

I ONCE saw a dressed statue of Venus in a serious bouse — tbe 
Venus Millinaria. 

*Thi8 Story is told somewhat diffcrently in Dyce's Rccollections of the 
Table-Talk of Rogers : " Lad j Cork was once so moved by a charity serroon, 
that she begged me [Smith] to lend her a gninca for her contribntion. I did 
so — sho nerer repaid me and spent it on herseif." Jekyll, the great wit of 
the lawyers, said at one of Lady Cork's parties wherc she wore an enormons 
plame, " she was exactly a shattlecock — all cork and feathers." 

Lady Cork was the veteran of London society. Her parties to literary ce« 
lebrities were famons from the days of Dr. Johnson who visited her gather- 
ings. She was the Miss Monkton of BoswelFs Johnson ; daaghter of Vis- 
count Galway ; married in 1786 to the Earl of Cork. She held on among 
the London Uterati braToly to the last, dying in 1840, at the ige of ninetj 
foar. 
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THE VANILLE OP SOCIETY. 

Ah, jou flavour everything ; 70U are the yanille of society. 



8EWIN6 FOB MEN. 



I WI8H I could sew. I believe one reason whj womoi are k 
mach more cheerful, generallj, than men, is because thej can work, 

and varj more their employments. Lad j ased to teach her 

8ODS carpet-work. All men ought to learn to sew. 



DOOS. 



No, I don't like dogs ; I always expect them to go mad. A 
lady asked me once for a motto for her dog Spot. I proposed, 
'^ Out, damned Spot !" but ehe did not think it sentimental enough. 
You remember the story of the French marqulse, who, when her 
pet lap-dog bit a piece out of her footman's leg, exclaimed, ^ Ah, 
poor llttle beast ! I hope it won't make him sick." I caUed one 

day on Mrs. , and her lap-dog flew at my leg and bit it. A^ 

pitying her dog, like the French marquise, she did all she could to 
comfort me, by assuring me the dog was a Dissenter, and hated 
the Church, and was brought up in a Tory family. But whether 
the bite came from madness or Dissent, I knew myself too well to 
neglect it ; and went on the instant to a surgeon and had it cut out, 
making a mem. on the way to enter that house no more. 



MANNERS. 

Manners are often too much neglected : they are most impor- 
tant to men, no less than to women. I believe the Engfish are 
the most disagreeable people under the sun ; not so much because 
Mr. John Bull disdains to talk, as that the r^spected individual 
has nothing to say, and because he totally neglects manners. Look 
at a French Carter ; he takes off his hat to bis neighbour Carter, 
and inquires afler " La santc de madame," with a bow that would 
not have disgraced Sir Charles Grandison ; and I have oflen seen 
a French Soubrette with a far better manner than an English 
duchess. Life is too short to get oyer a bad manner ; besidtts, 
maoners are tlüB shadows of virtue. 
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FURMITUBE OP A COUNTRT-HOUSE. 

I THiMK no house is well fitted up in the countrj without people 
of all ages. There should be an old man or woman to pet ; a par- 
rot, a child, a monkey ; something, as the French saj, to love and 
to despise. I have just bought a parrot, to keep mj servants in 
good-humour. 



TOWN AND COÜNTRT. 

Thk charm of London is that jou are never glad or sorry for 
ten minutes together: in the countrj jovl are the one and the 
other for weeks. 



TEA AND COFFEE. 

At the tea-table : " Thank God for tea ! What would the world 
do without tea ? how did it exist ? I am glad I was not bom be- 
fore tea. I can drink anj quantity when I have not tasted wine ; 
otherwise I am haunted by blue-devils by day, and dragons by 
night. If you want to improve your understanding, drink cofiee. 
Sir James Mackintosh used to say, he believed the difference 
between one man and another was produced by the quantity of 
coffee he drank. 



CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 

I HAYE divided mankind into classes. There is the Noodle — 
very numerous, but well known. The Affliction-woman — a valu- 
able member of society, generally an ancient spinster, or distont 
relation of the family, in small circumstances : the moment she 
hears of any accident or distress in the family, she sets off, packs 
np her little bag, and is immediately established there, to oomfort, 
flatter, fetch, and carry. The Up-takers — a class of people who 
only see through their fingers' ends, and go through a room taking 
ap and touching everything, however visible and however tender* 
The Clearers — who begin at the dish before them, and go on 
picking or tasting tili it is deared, however large the Company, 
small the supply, and rare the oontente. The Sheep-walkers — 
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tbose who never deviate &om tlie beaten track, who thidk as tlieir 
fathers have thought since the flood, who start from a new idea aa 
they would from guilt The Lemon-squeezers of society — peopte 
vho act OD you as a wet blanket, who Bee a cloud in the sunshine, 
the nails of 'the coffin in the ribands of the bride, predictors of eyi], 
extinguishers of hope ; who, where there are two sides, see onlj 
the worst — people whose very look curdles the milk, and aels 
your teeth on edge. The Let^well-aloners — cousins-gennan to 
the Noodle, yet a variety ; people who have begun to think and to 
act, but are timid, and afraid to try their wings, and tremble at the 
sound of their own footsteps as they advanoe, and think it safer to 
stand still. Then the Washerwomen — yeiy nomerous, who ex- 
daim, '* Well ! as sure as ever I put on my best bonnet, it is oei^ 
tain to rain," etc. There are many more, bat I forget them. 

Oh, yes ! there is another class, as you say ; people who are 
always treading on your gouty foot, or talking in your deaf ear, or 
asking you to give them something with your lame band, stining 
up your weak point, rubbing your sore, etc. 



HKS. SIDDONS. 

I NEYEB go to tragedies, my heart is too soft. There is too 
much real mbery in life. But what a face she had ! The gods 
do not bestow such a face as Mrs. Siddons's on the stage more 
than once in a Century. I knew her very well, and she had the 
good taste to laugh heartily at my jokes ; she was an exceUent per- 
son, but she was not remarkable out of her profession, and never 
got out of tragedy even in common life. She used to stob the po- 
tatoes ; and said, '^ Boy, give me a knife !" as she would have said, 
" Give me the dagger !" 



SHAM SYDNEY SMITHS. 

I HAYE heard that one of the American ministers in this country 
was so oppressed by the numbers of bis countrymen applying for 
introductions, that he was obliged at last to set up sham Sydney 
Smiths and false Macaulays. But they can't have been good coun- 
terfeits ; for a most respectable American, on his retum home, was 
heard describing Sydiiey Smith as a thln, grave, duU okl fellpw ; 
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^and as to Macaula j," said he, ^I never met a more silent man in 
my life.'** 

CANYAS-BACK DUCKS. 

I FÜLLT intended going to America ; but my parishioners held 
a meeüng, and came to a resolution that they could not trust me 
wiUi the canvas-back ducks ; and I feit tbey were right, so gave 
up the project 



FRIEXDSHIP. 

True, it is most painful not to meet the kindness and affection 
yoQ feel you have deserved, and have a right to expeet from 
others ; but it is a mistake to complain of it, for it is of no use : 
you can not extort friendship with a oocked pistoL 

* In the sammer of 1844, in the list of passengers, on the arrival of tho 
Great Western at New York, was advertised Sydney Smith. It created some 
paragraphing in tho papers/ and qnite a flutter among the genuine Sydney*» 
church friends. In a lettcr to the Countess Grey, Smith alludes to the af> 
fair : " There arriTcd, the othcr day, at New York, a Sydney Smith. A 
roeeting was called, and it was proposed to tar-and-feather him; bat tho 
amendment was carried, that he should be invited to a pablic dinner. He 
tamed ont to be a joameyman cooper 1 My informant encloses for me an in« 
ritation from the Bishop of the Diocese to come and see him, and a proposi- 
don that we should travel together to the Falls of Niagara." 

The author of the article in the Edinburgh Review, on Smith (July, 1865), 
caps the '' sham Sydney Smiths and false Macaulays" with the foUowing : — 
" Sophie Amault actually playcd off a similar trick on a party of Parisian fine 
ladies and gentlemen who had expressed a wish to meet Rousseau. She 
dressed up a theatrical tailor who bore some likeness to the author of ' Emile,' 
and placed him next to herself at dinner, with instructions not to open his 
mouth except to eat and drink. Unluckily he opened it too ofton for the ad- 
mission of Champagne, and began talking in a style befitting the cotäisses ; 
but this only added to the delusion, and the next day the noble fauboui^ rang 
with the praises of the easy sparkling pleasantry of tho philosopher. Accord- 
ing to another well-authentieated anecdote, there was a crazy fellow at Edin- 
burgh, who called himsdf Doctor, fancied that he had once been on the point 
of obtaining the chair of Moral Philosophy, and professed the most extrava- 
gant admiration for a celcbrated poet. Some wag snggested that he shoald 
pay a visit to his idol. He did so, and stayed two days, indulging his mono- 
mania, but simultaneously gratifying his host's prodigious appetite for adula- 
lion ; and the poet uniformly spoke of him as cne of the most intelligent and 
well-informe<l Siotchraen he had ever known. When this slory wa« told to 
Sydney Smiih, he offcred the narrator five Shillings for the exclusive nght 
to it ftjr a week. The bargain was strack, and the money paid down." 

1& 
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THREE SEXE8. 

Doh't you know, as the French say, tliere are three scxes— 
men, women, and dergymen. 



80CINIAN. 

SoHE one naming as not very orthodox, '^ Accose a man 

of bcing a Socinian, and it is all over with him ; for tlie ooontry 
gentlemen all think it has something to do with poaching." 



DOME OP ST. PAULIS. 

We were au assembled to look at a turtle that had bcen sent io 
the house of a friend, when a chlld of the party stooped down and 
began eagerly stroking the shell of the turtle. " Why are yoa 

doing that, B ?** said my father. "Oh, to please the turtk." 

" Why, child, you might as well stroke th« dorne of St Paol's, to 
please the Dean and Chapter." 



FRAISE. 

SoMB one dbsenring the wonderful improvement in sinoe 

bis success ; " Ah V* he said, " praise is the best diet for os, afier 
•IL» 



8AMARITANS« 



Yes ! you find people ready enough to do the Samaritan, with- 
out the oU and twopenoe. 



HAPPINESS. 



The haunts of Happiness are varied, and rather nnacooimtable« 
but I have more ofien seen her among little children, home fire 
»des, and ooantry-houst«, than anywhere eise ; at least I think so 



DANIEL TTEBSTER. 

Daniel Webster Struck me much like a steam-engine im 
trowsers. 
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PKKSCOTT THE HISTORIAN. 

WuEN Fresoott oomes to England, a Caspian Sea of soup 
awaits him. 



SAMUEL ROGERS. 

In 1823, having received a presentation to the Charterhouse 
from the Archbishop of York, for his second son, Wyndham, Sydney 
Smith took him there in the spring. While he was in town, Mr. 
Bogers sajs, *' I had been ill some weeks, confined to mj bed. 
Sydney Smith heard of it, fomid me out, sat by my bed, cheered 
me, talked to me, made me laugh more than I ever thought to 
bave langhed again. The next day a bulletin was brought to roy 
bedside, giving the physician's report of my case ; the following 
day the report was much worse ; the next day declaring there was 
no hope, and England would have to moum over the loss of her 
sweetest poet ; then I died amidst weeping friends ; then came my 
funeral ; and lastly, a sketch of my character, all written by that 
pen which had the power of tuming everything into smishine and 
joy. Sydney never forgot his friends." 

Addressino Bogers : " My dear R, if we were both in America, 
we should be tarred and feathered ; and, lovely as we are by na- 
ture, I should be an ostrich and you an emu." 

" How is Bogers ?" " He is not very well." " Why, what is 
the matter ?" ^ Oh, don't you know he has produeed a couplet ? 
When our friend is delivered of a couplet, with infinite labour and 
pain, he takes to his bed, has straw laid down, the knocker tied 
up, expects his friends to call and make inquiries, and the answer 
at the door invariably is, 'Mr. Bogers and his little couplet are as 
well as can be expected.' When he produces an Alexandrine he 
keeps his bed a day longer." 

Sydney Smith mentioned having once half-ofTended Sam. 
Bogers, by recommending him, when he sat for his picture, to be 
drawn saying his prayers, with his face in his hat.* 

♦ Diarj of the Rcv. Richard Harris Barfaam, Oct. 2, 1831— in Mcmoir. 
The tSte morte anocdotes of Rogen are nameroos. That pleasant book 
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TALLETRAND. 



One eyening, at his house (in London in later ]ife)> a few friend» 
had come in to tea ; among others, Lord Jeffi^ej, Dr. Holland, and 
his sister. Some one spoke of Talleyrand. ^ Oh/' said Sjdnej, 
^ Ladj Holland labored incessantlj to convince me that Tallejrand 
was agreeable, and was very angry because his arrival was nsuaUj 
a Signal for mj departure ; but, in the first place, he never spoke 
at all tili he had not onlj devoured but digested his dinner, and as 
this was a slow process with him, it did not occur tili everjbodj 
eise was asleep, or ought to have been so; and when he did speak 
he was so inarticulate I never could understand a word he said." 
"It was otherwise with me," said Dr. Holland; "I never fbund 
much difficult 7 in following him." " Did not jou ? whj it was an 
abuse of terms to call it talking at all ; for he had not teeth, and, 
I believe, no roof to his mouth — no uvula — no larjux — no 
trachea — no epiglottis — no anjthing. It was not talking, it was 
gargling ; and that, by-the-by, now I think of it, must be the very 
reason why Holland understood him so much better than I did,** 
toming suddenly round on him with his merry laugh. 

"Yet nobody*s wit was of so high an order as Talleyrand's 
when it did come, or has so well stood the test of time. Yoa re- 

Tbe Clubs of London, teils us ** it was the fashion to liken the pale yisage of 
the poet to all sorts of fanereal things — Tristimma mortU imago ! But Ward'i 
(Lord Dadley) were the most felidtons resemblances. Bogers had been at 
Spa, and was telling Ward that the place was so füll, that he could not so 
much as find a bed to lie in, and that he was obliged, on that account, to 
leave it. 'Dear me/ replied Ward, 'was there no room in the dUcrdb- 
yard V At another ttme, Mnrraj was showing him a portrait of Bogers, ob- 
serving that Mt was done to the lifeJ 'To the deoJÜiy you mean,' rcpUed 
Ward." Among other sallies of the same kind, was his asking Bogers 
—"Why don'fc you kcep your hearse. Bogers 1 you can well afford it." 
Fraser's Magazine, in 1830, had a serere caricatur©—" There is ßam. Bo- 
gers, a mortal likeness — ^painted to the Tery death." Byron't teiribl« linei 
are weil known : — 

Nose and chin wonld shame a knocker ; 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker. 

• • • • ♦ 

Is't a corpse stuck up for show, 
Oalvaoized at times to go ? 

The corpso, howeyer, long surviyed all the satirists, Waid, Byron, MaginB 
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member when bis frierd Montrond ♦ was taken ill, and exclaimed, 
• Mon ami, je sens le» tourmens de Tenfer.* * Quoi ! dejä ?* waa 
liis reply. And when he sat at dinner between Madame de Stae] 
and Madame Recamier, the celebrated beautj, Madame de Stae], 
whose beauties were certainlj not those of the person, jealous of 
bis attentions to her rival, insisted upon knowing which he would 
dave if thej were both drowning. AUer seeking m yain to evade 
her, he at last tumed toward her and said, with bis usual shrug, 

** Ah, madame, votu savez nagerP And when exclaimed, 

" Me voila entre Tesprit et la beaute," he answered, " Oui, et sans 

posseder ni Tun ni Fautre." And of Madame , " Oui, eile est 

belle, tr^s-belle ; mais pour la toilette, cela commence trop tard, et 

finit trop tot." Of Lord he said, " Cest la bienveillance 

meme, mais la bienveillance la plus perturbative que j'ai jamais 
connu." To a friend of mine he said on one occasion, '^Milady, 
voulez-vous me preter ce livre?" "Oui, mais vous me le rendrez?" 
«Oui." «Parole d'bonneur?" «Oui." «Vous en ^tes turV 
« Oui, oui, miladj ; mais, pour vous le rendre, il faut absolument 
d'abord me le prÄter." 

• " I find," says Lady Holland, " that TalloTrand ased to teil this story as 
having passed between Cardinal De la Boche-Ouyon, a celebrated epicnre, 
and bis confessor." 

Moore in hb Diary (April 2, 1833) bas a similar mot of Talleyrand in 
oonnection with tbe above : " On some occasion wben M. yery ill, had fallen 
on the fioor and was grasping at it violenily with bis hands ' 11 veut absolument 
ieatxndTt* said T. His friend Montrond took bis revenge in tbe style of bis 
master — Madame Flamelin reproacbed M. de Montrond with bis attachment 
to Talleyrand : ' Heavens/ he replied, ' wbo conld help liking bim, he is so 
wickedl'" 

A fcw of the neat sayings of Talleyrand, cnrrent in London society with 
the aboTO and of a similar character, also from Moore's Diary :— 

"At breakfast at Lord Lansdowne's, Madame Durazzo, in talking of 
poor Miss Bathnrst (wbo was drowncd at Bome), mcntioned that Talleyrand 
in reading an acconnt of it (in which it was said that her ancle plungcd in 
aftcr her, and that M. Layal was in the greatest grief), said, 'Üf. dt Laval 
aum s*estfLingi, mais dans la plus pro/onde douleur,* 

To some notorions reprobate (said to be Rivarol) wbo remarked to bim, *J§ 
n*ai/ait qu'une seule michanceti dans mavief Talleyrand answered, *Et cellö' 
lä, quand finira-t-dleV 

Of a lady wbo was pnusod for her heaucoup d'esprit: ' Oui, beaueoup cfe» 
prä, beaueoup; eile ne s*en sert Jamais.* " 

Jerdac, in his Autobiography bas tbe following : — 
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MACAULAT. 

To take Macaulay out of literature and society, and put him in 
tbe House of Commons, is like taking the chief physician out of 
London during a pestilence. 

" Oh yes ! we both talk a great deal, but I don't believe Ma- 
caulay ever did hear my voice," he exdaimed laugbing. " Some- 
times, when I have told a good story, I have thought to myself, 
Poor Macaulay ! he will be very sorry some day to have missed 
hearing that" 

I ALWATS prophecied bis greatness firom the first moment I saw 

*' When an mqnisiti^e quidnunc who sqninted, asked Tallcyrand how ho 
thoaght certain measares wonld go, he replied ' comme vous w^ex.* 

" A Council of the ministry haring sat npon some question an eminent 
nobleman met him as he came from the meeting : ' Qne s'est-il pasü dam ce 
amseä t* to which ho replied, ' Trois heures I' 

" In a period of rapid political change in Paris he was asked what he 
thoaght of it : * Why/ he replied, * in the moming I believe ; in the aftomoon 
I change my opinion, and in the evening, I have no opinion at all.' 

When he was Minister for Foreign Affairs and there was a report in Paris 
of the death of Geoi^ III., a banker, fall of specnlatire anxieties, asked him 
if it was trae. 'Some say/ he replied, 'that the King of England is dead, 
others say that he is not dead; bat do yoa wish to know my opinion V 
' Most anxioasly, Prinoe !' ' Well, then, I belieye neither ! I mention this 
in confidence to you ; bat I rely on yonr discretion ; the slightest impradence 
on yonr part woald compromiso me most serioasly !" 

To these may be added a brace of anecdotes firom the rocently-pablished 
Jonmal of Thomas Raikes : — 

" A certain Vicomte de V— , friend of Talleyrand, who with him fre* 
qnented some distingaished soir^s, where high play was enconraged, had in- 
cnrred some saspicions not yery creditable to bis hononr. Detected one 
eyening in a flagrant attempt to defrand bis adyersary, he was very oncens 
monionsly tamed ont of the hoase, with a threat, that if he ever mado bis 
appearance there again, he shonld be thrown ont of the window. The next 
day he called apon M. de Talleyrand to relato bis misfortane, and protest bis 
innocence : ' Ma position est tr^ embarrassante,' said the Vicomte, ' donnes 
moi donc an conseil.' 'Dame ! mon eher, je vous conseille de no plnt joner 
qn'aa rez de chaassee' (the groand floor). 

"When the Dachesse de Berri had disappeared from La Yendde in 1832 
there were reports that she had been soen in various places in France bat al- 
ways disgaiscd. Talleyrand remarkcd : ' Je ne sais pas si yons la troaveres 
en la Vend^e, on en Italic, oa en Hollande, mais ce qn'il y a de snr, c'est, 
qae voas la troarerez en homme.* " 
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him, then a vcry joung and unknown man on the Northern 
Circuit There are no limits to his knowledge, on small subjects 
as well as great ; he is like a book in breeches. 

Yes, I agree, he is cerUunlj more agreeable since his retom from 
Jndia. His enemies might have said before (though I never did 
so) that he talked rather too much ; but now he has occasional 
üashes of silence, that make his conversation perfectly delightfnl. 
But what is far better and more important than all this is, that I 
believe Macaulaj to be incorruptible. You might lay ribbons, 
Stars, garters, wealth, title, before him in vain. He has an honest 
genuine love of his country, and the world could not bribe lym to 
neglect her interests. 



LORD DUDLET. 

Oh don^t read those twelve volumes all thej are made into a 
consomme of two. Lord Dudlej did still better; he waited tili 
they blew over. 

Lord Dudley was one of the most absent men I think I ever 
met in society. One day he met me in the street, and invited me 
to meet myself. ^ Dine with me to-day ; dine with me, and I wUl 
get Sydney Smith to meet you." I admitted the «temptation he 
held out to me, but said I was engaged to meet him elsewhere. 
Another time, on meeting me, he tumed back, put his arm through 
mine, muttering, " I don't mind Walking with him a little way ; TU 
walk with him as far as the end of the street." As we proceedcd 

together, W passed : " That is the viUain," exclaimed he, 

^ who helped me yesterday to asparagus, and gave me no toast." 
He very nearly overset my gravity once in the pulpit. He was 
sitting immediately under me, apparently very attentive, when 
Buddenly he took up his stick, as if he had been in the House of 
Commons, and tapping on the ground with it, cried out in a low 
but very audible whisper, " Hear ! hear ! hear !"• 

* There is a more famous anecdote of Lord Dndiej's absence of mind. 
He was Sccretaiy of State for Forcier Affairs in Canning's Administration, 
when, at an important moment too, shortly before the battle of Navarfno, he 
addrcssed a letter intended for the P'rcnch Ambassador Polignac, to the Bns- 
sian Ambassador, Princc Lieven. The latter took it for a hoax, and prompt^ 
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LUTTBELL. 

I THiNK it was Luttrell who used to say 's face ^ways 

reminded him of boiled mutton and near relations. 

retnrned it. He remarked it was a good trick, bat he was " trop fin" and a 
diplomatlBt of too high a Standing to be so easily caaght. Lord Dodley't 
habit of solUoquizing in Company probably fornished the original of a duff^ 
acter in Theodore Hook's Gilbert Gumey, the East India Nabob, Mr. Nabley, 
who carries on polite conversations with his fricnds, with a sotto voce accom- 
paniment of his real and Icss complimentary opinions. Lockhart, in an 
admirable sketch of Dadley in the Qaarterly Review, relates one of theso 
adyentures : " He had a particular dislike to be asked to gire any one a lift 
in his carriage, in which he thought over the occurrences of the day, morc, 
pcrhaps, than haIV the members of the Royal College of Physicians. An 
ingenioas tormento * of Brookes's begged him to give a cast to a homeward 
boand, nnoonscions rictim. It could not be refoscd. The nnhappy pair set 
oat in tlieir chariot, and arrived, silently, near Moant street, when Lord 
Dudley routtered audibly, * What a bore ! It would be civil to say something. 
Perhaps I had better ask him to dinner. 1*11 think about it.* His com- 
panion, a pereon of Infinite foncy, and to whom Lord Dndley afterward took 
a great liking, re-mnttered, after a due pause, ' What a bore ! Sappose he 
should ask me to dinner ! What shonid I do ? I'll think abont it.' " 

Moore, in his diary, has frequent mention of Ward. He notices " his two 
voices ; squeak and bass ; seeming, as some one remarked, as if * Lord 
Dudley were conversing >vith Lord Ward.* Somebody who proposed a short 
walk with him, heard him mntter to himself, introspectively, " I think I may 
endure him for ten minutes." One day that he had Lord Lansdowne to 
dinner with him, Lord Dudley took the opportunity to read to himself 
Hamens History of England. 

Lord Dudley was, in his youth, at Edinburgh, in the fiunily of Dngald 
Stewart, studied at Oxford, and entered Parliamentary life early. The 
family estate, derived from the coal and iron mines of Worcester, was enor- 
mous. Lord Dudley's income was some eighty thousand pounds a year. 
With this extraordinary wealth at command, and a fine classical coltore, en- 
deared, by his virtues, to the best London society, and fond of gathenng ita 
members about him, he passed much of his time unhappily, in consequence of an 
organic malformation of the brain, which he traced to an early neglect of 
physical training. "Melancholy marked him for her own." His " Letten" 
to his friend Copleston, the Bishop of Llandaff, published after his death, 
afford many proofs of this. 

As a Speaker in Parliament, whcro, with a few exceptions, he was always 
on the strong conservative side, he was celebrated for his fine, studied 
Speeches. Rogers burlesqued his metliod in an exceedingly neat, malicious 
epigram, which Byron, in "CDnversation wiJi Lady Blessington, pronounced 
**one of the best in the English langunge, with the true Greck talent of ex« 
pressing, by implicatioii what is wished to be couvcyed "^ 
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Was not very disagreeable ? " Why, he was as dlsa- 

greeable as the oocasion would pennit," Luttrell said. 

LuTTRELL used to saj, I hate the sight of monkejs, thej remind 
me 80 of poor relations. 

Mrs. Sydney was dreadfully alarmed about her side-dishes the 
first time Luttrell paid us a visit, and grew pale as the Covers 
were liflted ; but they stood the test Lutti*ell tasted and praised. 
He spent a week with us, and having associated hhn only with 
Fall Mall, I confess I was agreeably surprised to fmd how pleasant 
an inmate he made of a country-house, and almost of a family 
party ; so light in band, so willing to be pleased. Some of his^ 
Irish stories, too, were most amusing, and bis manner of telling 
them 80 good. One : " Is your master at home, Paddy ?** " N<h 
your honour." " Why, I saw bim go in five minutes ago." " Faith, 
yoür honour, he's not exactly at home ; he's only there in the 
back-yard a-shootmg rats with cannon, your honour, for bis devar- 
itan" 

Luttrell came over for a day (writes Smith, to Lady Holland, 

** Ward has do heart, they say, bat I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gets bis spceches by it. 

Dudle j, (as Lockhart remarks), took capital reirenge, in a review of Rogers' 
Colnmbos, in the Qnarterly, a specimen of cool, exhansting criticism. 
Rogers comes ont of it like a cat taken, at the last gasp, from the receiror 
of an aii^pump. There are several other examples of Dadley's powers as a 
reviewer, in bis articles in the Quarterltf, on Home Tooke, Charies James 
Fox, and Miss Edgeworth. 

Lnttrell, by the way, had bis coaplet on '* the joke abont Lord Dndley's 
speaking by heart." Moore presenres it in bis Diary : — 

" In yain my affections the ladies are secking : 
If I give np my heart, there's an end to my speakmg." 

Lady Blessington also tried an adaptation of it : — 

" The charming Mary has no mind they say ; 
I prove she has — it changes evcry day 

It was Lord Dudley who made the remark, when he heard of Sir Walter 
Scott's pecnniary disasters : " Scott mined ! the author of Warerley mined 1 
Lct erexy man to whom he has giren months of delight gire him a sixpcncc^ 
and he will rise to*morrow moming richer than Rothschild." 

The Earl of Dadley died, nnmarried, at the age of fifty-two, in 1833. 

19» 
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from Combe Florey, in 1829), from whence I know not, but 1 
thought not fi 3m good pastures ; at least, he had not liis usual 
0oup-and-pattie look. There was a forced smile upon his coimte- 
nance, which seemed to indicate piain roast and boiled ; and a 8ort 
of apple-pudding depression, as if he had been etajing with a de^ 
gyman. 

I was at Bowood last week (sap Smith in another letter aboat 
the same) ; the onlj persons there were seashore Calcott and his 
wife — two very sensible, agreeable people. Luttrell came over 
for the day; he was very agreeable, but spoke too lightly, I 
thought, of yeal-soup. I took him aside, and reasoned the matter 
f Lvrith him, but in vain ; to speak the truth, Luttrell is not steady in 
his judgments on dishes. Individual failures with him soon degen- 
erate into generic objections, tili, by some fortunate accident, he 
eats himself into better opinions. A person of more calm reflec- 
tion thinks not only of what he is consuming at that moment, but 
of the soups of the same kind he has met with in a long course of 
dining, and which have gradually and justly elevated the species. 
I am perhaps making too much of this ; but the failures of a man 
of sense are always painftil. 

Again, in 1843 : — 

Luttrell is staying here. Nothing can exceed the innocence of 
cur conversation. It is one continued eulogy upon man-and-woman- 
kind. You would suppose that two Arcadian old gentlemen, aüer 
shearing their flocks, had agreed to spend a week together upoo 
curds and cream, and to indulge in gentleness of speech and sofl- 
ness of mind.* 

* Lattreirs conplcts, epigrams, pnns, and parodies, hiB vers de tociÜS, were 
always of the neatest. He " talks more sweetlj than birds can sing/' writes 
Sydney Smith. Rogen said none of the talken whom he met in London 
Society coald " slide in a brilliant thing with such readiness." Luttrell wiote 
renes of the day, for the Times Newspaper. His "Lettens to Julia in 
Rhyme/' a third improved edition of which appearcd in 182:2, brougfat him 
to the notice of the public. It is a yehiclo for the description of London 
manners and ideas. Julia is an ambitions coquette, a widow, to whom the 
opistles are addressed by a friend of her lover. The suffcrings of the inamo- 
rato, and the amnsements of the town, from which ho is driven by the lady's 
ilUtreatment, fumish the diemes, which are elegantly presented in a pure 
Witt/ strain of vorse. Luttrell^ wrote also " Crockford House, a Rhapsody," 
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A NOVEL BT SYDNEY SMITH.* 

When Smith lost a few hundreds bj the Pennsylvania Bonds, a 
publisher called on him offering to retrieve bis fortunes, if he would 
get up a three-volume novel. 

in two cantos, in trochaic eight syllable catalectic. It appeared in 1827, when 
Crockford established his ma^ificent " hell" in James street The moral is 
well-pointed, bat the yerse is foeble for the satiric demand of the occasion. 
It was accompanied bj a Uttle poem, ** A Bhymer in Borne." 

Byron, as reported in the Conversations with Lady Blessington, describes 
the traits of Lattrell : " Of coane" he said, ** yon know Luttroll. He is a 
most agreeable member of society, the best saycr of good things, and the 
most epigrammatic convereadonist I eyer met with. Thero is a terseness and 
wit mingied with fancy, in his observntions, that no one eise possesses, and no 
one so peculiarly undorstands the apropos. His Advice to Julia is pointed, 
witty, and füll of character, showing in every line a knowledgo of society, and 
a tact rarely met with. Then, unlike all or most wits, Luttrell is nover ob- 
trosire : evcn the choicest boti-mots are only brought forth when perfectly ap-- 
plicable, and theo are given in a tone of good-breeding which enhances their 
valne." 

Moore has a nnmber of Lattrell's " fdicitics" in his Diary. Walking with 
him one day, the poet rcmarked a saying on 8harp's vciy dark complexion, that 
he looked as if the d3re of his old trade (hat-making), had got engrained into 
his face, " Yes/' said Lattrell, "daikncss that may be feit," He gave this 
illostration of the English climate : " On a fine day, like looking np a chin^- 
ney ; on a rainy day, like looking down it" He told a capital story of a tailor, 
who (we follow Moore's words) ased to be seen attending the Groek lectarea 
constantly ; and when some one noticed it to him as odd, the tailor saying 
modestly, that he knew too well what became his Station, to intnide himself, 
as an aaditor on any of those snbjccts of which, from his rank in life, he 
most be snpposed to be Ignorant ; bat " really," he added, '* at a Greek loc- 
tore, I think we are all pretty mach on a par." 

Bogers pronounced Lattrell's epigrnm on Miss Tree, the singer, " qnite a 
little fairy tale." 

" On this tree when a nigfatingale settles and sings, 
The tree will retam her as good as she brings." 

We are indebted to Mr. Washington Irving for the following aneodote, not 
hitherto in print. He was Walking in Company with Moore and Lattrell, at 
the former's saburban residence, La Batte, near Paris, when the conversation 
feil on a female aeronaat, who had not boen hcard of since her recent aaoent 
Moore described her npward progrcss— tlie last seen of her she was still as- 
cending, ascending, " Handed out," slipped in Lattrell, " by Enoch and Elijah." 

Henry Lattrell died at his London residence, in December, 1851, in his 
eighty-first yoar. 

* This and the three following passages are (rem the Memoir of Bov. 
Bichard Harris Borfaam. by B. H. D. Barham, the aathor of the " Ingoldsb« 
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" Well, SIT," said tbe Rev. Sydney, afler some seeming consid- 
ei-ation, " if I do so, I can't travel out of my own line, ne sulor uL* 
tra crepidam ; I must have an archdeacon for my hero, to fall in 
love with the pew-opener, with the clerk for a confidant — tyran- 
nical interference of the churchwardens — clandestine correspond- 
ence concealed under the hassocks — appeal to the parishionera, 
etc." 

'^ All that, sir," said the publisher, '^ I would not presume to in- 
terfere with; I would leave it entirely to your own inventive 
genius." 

" Well, sir, I am not prepared to come to terms at present, but 
if ever I do undertake such a work you shall certainly have the 
refusaL" 



THE BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND. 

On the departure of the Bishop of New Zealand for bis diocese 
Smith recommended bim to have regard to the minor as well as to 
the more grave duties of bis Station — to be given to hospitality — 
and, in order to meet the tastes of bis native guests, never to be 
without a smoked little boy in the bacon-rack, and a cold clei^- 
man on the sideboard. " And as for myself,** my lord, " he con- 
eluded, ^ all I can say is, that when your new parishioners do eat 
you, I sincerely hope you may disagree with them." 



WILD CÜBATES. 



Of Dean C he said bis only adequate punishment would ba 

to be preached to death by wild curates. 



VIRGILIAN PÜN. 

Smith told me of the motto he had proposed for Bishop Bnr- 
gess's arms, in allusion to bis brother, the well-known fish-sauoe 
projector. 

" GVatt jampridem saucia cnrft.* 

Logeods/' whose Diaiy furnishes as with seyeral choice specimens of Smith'i 
pleasantry. He was a Minor Canon of St. PanFs, and of conrse had good 
opportunity to study hü« friend's hamoor. 
"^ jEneid. iv 
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D0UBLIN6 THE CAPE. 

PüN8 are frequently provocative. One day, after dinner with 
a Nabob, he was giving us Madeira — 

" London — East India — picked — particular/' 
tben a second thought Struck him, and he remembered that h( had 
a few flasks of Constantia in the house, and he produced one. He 
gave US just a glass apiece. We became clamorous for another, 
but the old qui-hi was firm in refiisal. " Well, well," said Sydney 
Smith, a man for whom I have a particular regard, " since we 
can't double the Cape, we must e'en go back to Madeira." We 
all laughed — our host most of all — and he too, luckily, had bis 
joke. " Be of Good Hope, you shall double it ;" at which we all 
laughed still more immoderately, and drank the second flask.* 



SPECIE AND SPECIES. 

Sydney Smith, preaching a charity sermon, frequently repeated 
the assertion, that, of all nations, Englishmen were most distin- 
guished for generosity and the love of their species. The collec- 
tion happened to be inferior to bis expectations, and he said, that 
he had evidently made a great mistake, and that bis expression 
tfhould have been, that they were distinguished for the loTe of their 
8pecie.t 



A C0NVER8ATI0NAL COOK. 

Moore set Sydney Smith at home in a hackney-coach after a 
pleasant dinner-party at Agar Ellis's. On bis remarking " how 
well and good-humouredly the host had inixed us all up together," 
Smith said, '^ That's the great use of a good conversational cook, 
who says to bis Company, ^ I'll make a good pudding of you ; it's 
no matter what you came into the bowl, you must come out a pud- 
ding.' * Dear me,' says one of the ingredients, * wasn't I just now 
an egg P but he feels the batter sticking to him now."} 

* Haginn's Maxims of Odoherty. Namber Twentj Blackwood's Mag... 
1824. 
t The Worid We Livo In. Blackwood, Jone, 1837. 
iMocwo's Diary, Maj 30, 1826. 
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A FALSE QÜANTITY. 

TfiERE is a current remark attributed to him, that a false quan- 
dtj at die commencement of the career of a joung man inteuded 
for public life, was rarelj got over ; and when a lady asked him 
what a false quantity was, he explained it to be in a man the samc 
as 9ifaiixp<u in a woman. 



A DISPÜTANT.* 

He said that was so fond of contradiction, that he would 

throw up the window in the middle of the night, and contradict the 
watchman who was calling the hour. 



MEDICAL ADVICE. 

When his phjsician advised him to '^take a walk upon an 
empty stomach," Smith asked, " üpon whose ?* 



THE ARTICLCS AND THE MUSES. 

^ I HAD a very odd dream last night," said he ; '^ I dreamed 
that there were thirtj-nine Moses and nine Artides ; and mj 
head is still quite confused'about them."t 



APOSTOLICAL 8UCCESSION. 

Smith said, << The Bisjiop of is so like Judas, that I now 

firmlj believe in the apostolical succession. 

* ThU and tho thrce foUowing are from Dyce's Becollections of the Table- 
Talk of Samuel Bogors. 

t There is a better vereion of Ihis in Lady Holland's Mcmoir : "Now I 
raean not to drink one drop of wine to-day, and I shall be mad with spirits. 
I always am when I drink no wine. It is curioos tho effect a thimblefnl of 

wine has upon me ; I feel as flat as 's jokes ; it destroys my nnderstand- 

ing : I forget the number of Moses, and think them thirty-niue of coono ; 
and only get myself right again by repeating the lines, and finding * Doacend 
yc thirty-n/ne,* two fect too long." 
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8ENTENCE ON AN ALDBRMAN. 



Sydney Smith was asked what penaltj the Court of Aldermen 
oould inflict on Don-Key for bringing them into contempt hj bis 
late escapade. He said, ^Melted butter with bis turboffor a 
twelvemontb instead of lobster-sauce."* 



BOOKED. 



When tbe great Nestor of our poets (Rogers) advanced as a 
great trotb, at bis own table, tbat no man became great but bj get^ 
ting on tbe Shoulders of anotber, Sydney Smitb, wbo was pres- 
ent, was so plcased witb tbe remark, tbat bis favourite expression, 
wben be beard anytbing very good, " booked" was uttered by bim 
very empbatically on tbis occasion. By " booked" Sydney meant 
to imply — accepted, endorsed, and to be repeated."t 



YOUTH and FAMILIARITy4 

One evening, at a dinner party, be was excessively annoyed by 
tbe familiarity of a young fop, wbo constantly addressed bim aa 
" Smitb" — " Smitb, pass tbe wine," and so fortb. Presently tbe 
young gentleman stated tbat be bad received an invitation to dine 
witb tbe Arcbbisbop of Canterbury, and asked tbe reverend canon 
" wbat sort of a fellow" be was. 

"A very good sort of a fellow, indeed," replied tbe satirist; 
** only, let me ^ve you a piecc of advice — don't call bim Howley." 

Tbis rebuff vastly amused tbe Company, but tbe object of it, be- 
lüg a fool at all points, did not see tbis point, and talked on in 
happy uneonsciousness. Soon aflerward, one of tbe Company 
rose to depart, pleading an engagement to a soiree at Gore Hoase. 

" Take me witb you," roars young Hopeful. — " IVe tbe greatest 
possible desire to know Lady Blessington." 

Tbis request was very naturally demurred to, on tbe ground 
tbat a yisitor was not autborized to introduce uninvited guests. 

* liOtter of Jekyll to Lady Blessington, Sept. 1833. Sir John Key, alder- 
man and major, a notoriety of the timcs. 

t Town and Table Talk, lllus. Lond. News, Feb. 25, 1854. 

I This and the fonr foUowing are wai6 and strays, to whicfa we can amigii 
no particalar crcdife 
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"Ohr Said Sydney Smith, "oever mind; Fm sure that her 
Ladyship will be deh'ghted to see our young friend : the weather^s 
tmcommonly hot, and you can say that you haye brought with you 
the cool ofthe eveningJ* 

^ I HOPE, my friend," he said, kindly, to a brilliant yoimg man, 
who had freely exhibited his opinions to the Company, on a variety 
of ßubjects, "that you will know as much ten years henee as you 
do now !" 



DB. WHEWELL. 

Smith is reported to have have said of Dr. WheweH, of Cam- 
bridge, whose universality in authorship is one of the marrels of 
the time, that omniscience was his forte, and science his foible. 



TWELVE-PARSON POWER, 

SiTTiNG by a brother clergyman at dinner, he aflerward re- 
marked, that his dull neighbour had a twelve-parson power of 
conyersation. 



ASSÜMPTIONS. 

There are three things which every man fimdes he can do — 
farm a small property, drive a gig, and write an artide for a re- 
view. 



A VESTRT. 

At a church Conference on the expediency of securing the new 
Street pavement of wooden blocks, he gave it as his opinion that 
the thing might be acoomplished if the yestry would lay their 
heads together. 



DUNCE8. 

If men (writes Smith) are to be fools, it were better that they 
wero fools in little matters than in great : duUness, tumed up with 
temerity, is a lirery all the worse for the facings ; and the moel 
tremendotts of all things b a magnanimous dunco. 
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PBACTICAL JOKING.* 

On one occasion, when some London visitors were expected, he 
called in art to aid nature, and caused oranges to be tied to the 
shrubs in the drive and garden. The stratagem succeeded admir- 
ably, and great was his exultation when an unlucky urchin from 
the village was detected in the act of sucking one through a 
quill. It was as good, he said, as the birds pecking at Zeuxis' 
grapes, or the donkejs munching Jeffrey's snpposed mjrtles for 
thistles. Another time, on a lady's happening to hint that the 
pretty paddock would be improved by deer, he fitted his two 
donkeys with antlers, and placed them with their extraordinary 
headgear immediately in front of the Windows. The effect, enhanced 
by the puzzledlooks of the animals, was ludicrous in the extreme. 

But in his most frolicsome moods, he never practised what is 
called practical joking, agreeing in opinion on this topic with the 
late Marquis of Hertford, who checked a party of ingenious 
tormentors at Sudboum with the remark, that the human mind 
was various, and that there was no knowing how much melted 
butter a gentleman would bear'in his pocket without quarreling. 
There was one practical joke, however, which Sydney admitted 
he should like to see repeated, if only as an experiment in physics 
and metaphysics. It was the one played off in the last Century 
on a Mr. O'Brien, whose bedroom Windows were carefully boarded 
up, so that not a ray of light could penetrate. When he rang his 
bell in the moming, a servant appeared, half dressed and yawning 
with a candle, and anxiously asked if he was ill. Ashamed of the 
fancied irregularity, the patient recomposed himself to sleep, but 
at the end of a couple of hours rang again, and again the same 
pantomime was enacted. '< Open the shutters.'' They were opened, 
and all without was as dark as a wolPs mouth. He was kept in 
bed tili driven to desperation by hunger, when rushing out upon 
the landing-place, he found that he had only just time to dress 
for a late dinner. 



CLERICAL ANGLING. 

In an argument with a serious baronet, who objected to clerical 
sporting in the abstract, he stood up for angling. " I give up fly- 

* This and the five following paragraphs are from an article on Sydney 
Smith in the Edinburgh, Review, jaly, 1855. 
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fidhing : it is a light, volatile, disupated porsuit Bat ground-bait, 
with a good steady float that never bobs without a bite, is an occu- 
padon for a bishop, and in no ways interferes with sermon-making." 
He once disoovered some tench in a pond at Sandhill Faric (a 
seat of the Lethbridges close to Combe Florey) and kept the 
Beeret tili he had caaght every one of them (an exploit reqniiing 
several dajs), wben he loudlj tritunphed over the fishennan of 
the familj. Writing to Lady Grey, he says : " his [John Grey'e] 
refosal of the living of Sunbury convinces me that he is not fond 
of gudgeon-fishing. I had figured to myself, you and Lord 
Grey, and mysel^ engaged in that occnpation upon the river 
Thames." 



DINNER-TABLE CONYERSATION. 

^' Eloquence," says Bolingbroke, "must flow like a stream that is 
fed by an abundant spring, and not sprout forth a little fmthy 
water on some gaudy day, and remain dry the rest of the year." 
So must humour, and Sydney Smith's was so fed ; yet it was sel- 
dom overpowering, and never exhausting, except by the prolonged 
fits of laughter which it provoked. Although in one of his letters 
already quoted he calls himself a diner-out, he had none of the 
prescriptive attributes of that now happily almost extinet tribe. 
He had no noüon of talking for display. He talked because he 
could not help it ; because his spirits were excited, and his mind 
was fulL He consciously or unoonsciously, too, abided by Lord 
Chesterfield's rule, ^ Fay your own reckoning, bat do not treat the 
whole Company ; This being one of the very few cases in which 
people do not care to be treated, every one being fuUy convinced 
that he has wherewithal to pay." His favourite maxim (copied 
from Swift) was '^ Take as many half-minutes as you can get, but 
never talk more than half a minute without pausing and giving 
others an opportunity to strike in." He vowed that Buchen, a 
clever and amiable man of letters, who talked on the opposite 
principle, was the identical Frenchman who murmured as he was 
anxiously watching a rival, " S'il crache ou tousse, il est perdu." 
Far from being jealous of competition, he was always anxious to 
dine in Company with men who were able and entitled to hold their 
own ; and he was never pleasanter than when some guest of oon* 
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genial turn of inind assisted him to keep up the ball. On the 
occasion of the first attempt to bring him and Theodore Hook 
together, the late Mr. Lockhart arrived with the mformation, that 
Hook was priming himself (as was his wont), at the Athenseum 
Club, with a tumbler or two of hot punch. "Oh," exdaimed 
Sydney, " if it comes to that, let us start fair. When Mr. Hook 
is announced, announce Mr. Smith's Punch.'' When they did 
meet, they contracted a mutual hking, and Sydney ran on with his 
nsoal flow and feUcity ; but poor Hook had arrived at that period 
of his life when his wonderful powers required a greater amount 
of stimulants than oould be decently imbibed at an ordinary Lon- 
don dinner with a dergyman. 



A BCOTCH GARDENEB. 

When he stopped to give directions to bis servants or labonrcrs 
he was well worth listening to. On it being pointed out to him 
that his gardener was tearing off too many of the leaves of a vine, 
he told him to dcsist The man, a Scotchman, looked unconvinced. 
" Now, understand me,** he continued ; " you are probably right, 
but I don't wish you to do what is right ; and as it is my vine, 
and there are no moral laws for pruning, you may as well do as I 
wish." 



MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

Sir Henrt Holland's high authority is adduced in favour of 
Sydney's medical knowledge ; but we have our doubts whether the 
health of either Foston or Combe Florey was improved by the 
indulgence of his hobby in this particular. A composidon of blue- 
pill which he was glad to " dart into the intestines" of any luckless 
wight whom he oould induce to swallow it, sometimes operated in a 
manner which he had not anticipated. One moming, at Combe 
Florey, a regulär practitioner from Taunton, who had been going 
his weekly round and was considerately cmployed to overlook the 
serious cases, came in with rather a long face, and stated that an 
elderly woman, who had been taking the pill during several con- 
secutive nights for the lumbago, complained that her gums were 
Bore, and he therefore advised the disconünuance of it. A London 
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viaitor, who had tried it once, began to titter ; and Sydney, after 
attempting a weak apology for bis practice, heartily jomed in the 
laugh, exclaiming : " What a story you will make of this, when 
you next breakfast with Rogers, and bow be and Luttrell will 
trinmpb in it I" 



A BISH0P*8 COURTSHIP. 

SoMB one asked if the Bisbop of was going to marry. 

*^ Perbaps be may — yet bow can a bisbop marry ? How can be 
flirt? Tbe most be can say is, 'I will see you in tbe vestry afier 



TITHES. 

It is an atrocious way of paying tbe elergy. Tbe costom of 
titbe in kind will seem incredible to our posterity ; no one will be« 
lieve in tbe ramiferous priest officiating in the comfield. 



ILLUSIONS. 

Wb naturally lose illusions as we get older, like teetb; bat 
there is no Cartwrigbt to fit a new set into our luiderstandings. I 
bave, alas ! only one Illusion left, and tbat is tbe Arcbbisbop of 
Canterbury* 
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